PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Tus Romance of Panchkouree Khan, first appeared in the 
Benares Recorder. In 1857, it was reprinted by the Englishman 
Press, in the from of a pamphlet. The book is not now avail- 
able being long out of print. The undersigned therefore has . 
undertaken to reprint the same for the benefit of the public. 

I have given in the Appendix, Mr. Wauchope's Police Re- 
port, and two Police Cases of great interest, with verses written on 
the celebrated Rent Case of Bengal and an account of the Prose 
cution of the Rev. J. Long published in the Caleutta Christian 
Observer of August 1861 for the Nu Darpan Controversy ro- 
printed in the pages 82 to 97 of the work entitled Strike Bug 
Hear! These, it is hoped, will lend additional interest to the 
book and make 7 more attractive. 


BHOWANIPORE, SREENATH BANERJEE. 


15th September, 1891. 
PREFACE BY THE AUTHOR. 


The following pages were originally written for and pub- 
lished inthe ‘Benares Recorder.” The object of the writer 
was to state in simple language, facts that had come under his 
own observation ; and to expose abuscs in the subordinate ad- 
ministration of the Courts, that are universally acknowledged 
to exist. A varied experience of twenty-one years in different 
departments of the government service, had given him some 
insight into the native character; and he was desirous of 
shewing the public in general and young officials in particular, 
the several modes that the natives have of “ throwing dust” in 
the eyes of their European superiors. 

The writer was also desirous of pointing out to the authorities 
a few of the weak points of the system of Police and Revenue. 
He could not presume to do this in his own person; and he 
made use of the fictitious agency of “an Orderly, ” to relate his 
own varied experience. 

The writer of these pages once for all, begs leave to state, 
that nothing tending to the personal disparagement of any in- 
dividual, was intended. He earnestly ho that no offence 
has been taken at any of his remarks ; and he throws himself 
upon the indulgence of the public, in once more intruding on 
their notice. 

1857. 


REVELATIONS OF AN ORDERLY. 


REVELATIONS RESPECTING THE POLICE, 
MAGISTRACY, & CRIMINAL COURTS. 


CHAPTER I. 


SUNTOKHEA SINGH EXPLAINS TO PANCHKOUREE 
THE CAUSES OF HIS PROSPERITY. 


Some three years ago my friend Santokhea was a poor 
devil of an Oomedwar ;(1) and having a friend at the back-« 
stairs he succeeded in being appointed an orderly of the 
Huzoor Magistrate Bahadoor. Haring returned to my 
home, after a fruitless wandering in search of employment, 
I thought of my quondam friend and townsman, and pro- 
ceeded to visit him at once. When I saw him I could 
scarcely credit my eyes; instead of the squalid mud-hut, 
roofed with coarse reeds, there had arisen a comely brick 
mansion ; and instead of my friend Suntokhea being haggard 
and hungry-looking, 1 saw a respectable, sleek-bearded, 
Mosulman-looking stranger ; bearing indeed a sort of resem- 
blance to my old acquaintance, but at the same time with 
such an air of grandeur that I was afraid to address him. 
Involuntarily I joined my hands and salamed. But no notice 
was vouchsafed me, Until happening to enquire whether my 
friend Suntokhea were in existence, one of the party told 
me that Suntokhea-Singh(2) was, indeed, before me. Apolo- 
gizing for my inadvertent rudeness, | tried to make myself 
obsequiously agreeable; and every body having left, my 
friend at length deigned to notice me and to enquire as to 
my adventures. 

I satisfied my friend’s curiousity, and taking advantage 
of his complaisant mood, I begged of him to enlighten me 


(1) Expectant. (2) The usual affix to s Rajpoot’s name, Sing means a lion, 
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as to the ways and means by which he, once a poor Koonbee/1) 
had acquired so much substance? He communicated as 
follows :— 

What a silly fool you must be my friend, to suppose I 
could have saved aught from my pay. As an orderly, I re- 
ceive four rupees a month. Iam expected to be smart! 
dressed, and to be in constant attendance on the Hazoor ; 
must have something to eat during the dav, and I cannot 
come home to my wife for my day meals. How then can [ 
keep myself in decent clothing, and feed myself, wife and 
children, on four rupees a month ? 

To this [ replied, that I was only the more puzzled to 
find out the secret of his system. That he could do nothing 
for any suitor for justice; nor could he bar access to the 
Huzoor.(2) How then could one make money ? 

My sapient friend, said Suntokhea, I was not aware that 
you were so green. We have scores of ways of making 
gmoney, even when our masters are vigilant and cautious, 
and vainly imagine that because, forsooth, they take the 
trouble to do the work themselves, no person will give fees. 
I will describe some few of the processes by which we receive 
money. 

A great man’s ria os or Karindah(3) is sent by his 
master to wait onthe Huzoor. He is admitted into the 
entrance hall, where he remains unnoticed for a couple of 
hours. To all his prayers, to give intimation to the Huzoor 
of his presence, a deaf ear is turned. Until fairly exhausted, 
the Karindah offers me a rupee. This is spurned, and I ask 
him whether he thinks I could possibly take one rupee ¢ The 

oor man, driven to desperation, offers me five rupees. On 

is I pocket the affront, put on my sweetest smile ; declare 
that he is a perfect ushraf,(4) and intimate to my master, that 
such a one craves an interview. Five rupees you will say is 
but a small morsel. I allow it; but then these delicate bits 
come frequently. 

Again, every rich native gentleman, who is in the habit 
of visiting the “ Saheban Aleeshan,”(5) fees us orderlies on 
every festival. Suppose my gentleman becomes a non-con- 


Q) 7 co hig dh of a caste — he ita industry. 

(2) Literally, the presence. (8) Attorney or representative, or agent. 
(4) emsn. (5) Gentlemen of exalted dignity, applied, par excell- 
ence, to {hbdiguiacicn of the British Government. 
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formist to our rules, or is in any way inclined to he bamp- 
tious, he finds that in the next visit he pays the Huzoor, his 
suwaree(!) remains unnoticed in the compouad; or if he 
enters the entrance room, no ene will so much aa give him 
a chair to sit upon. If he becomes impatient, we recom- 
mend his going away as the Huzohr is busy, and has posi- 
tively prohibited away as thMy gentleman finds himeelf at 
a non-plus ; and is glad to compromise by paving us alf 
double fees, and giving a solemn promise of good behaviour 
for the future. 

But, said I, Suntokhea Singh, suppoxe one of these gents 
were to inform the Huzoor of your tricks, how would you 
get out of the scrape ? 

Why, replied he, nothing is easier. No man will dare to 
inform against his having given fees to the servants of the 
Huzoor, because he would criminate himself. He can 
merely complain of useless detention. On this the Huzoor 
wigs us and desires us, under pain of his displeasure, 
not to keep people waiting at his door, without at once 
apprising him. Well, the next people that call, are at once 
ushered into the presence, whether the Huzoor be busy or 
not. His patience becomes exhausted, and he scolds again 
for indiscriminate admission. To this we reply most sub- 
missively, that we had the Huzoor’s own orders. He des- 
pairs of managing us, and we have our own way. 

Again, suppose a thanadar does not purchase our favor ; 
nothing is easier than getting him turned out. Of course 
we dare not meddle directly ; but we watch our opportunity, 
and when we find the Saheb idle, we talk in stage-whispers, 
and invent some scandal or lie against the thanadar, which 
one tells to another by way of news. A second states, that 
he also has heard such a story of the thanadar, and men- 
tions it. A third says, that the thanadar is a nimukharam ;(2) 
for he abuses the Magistrate Saheb Bahadoor ; and says, he 
does not care for him, so long as he does his duty. These 
whispers are overheard and operate like slow poison, and on 
the occasion of the first irregularity occurring, our stories 
are (perhaps unconsciously) remembere! aguinst the unfor- 
tunate thanadar and he is suspended, sine die—which is in 
fact a dismissal. 





(1) Carriage. (2) Unfaithful to salt, an ingrate,* 
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I took leave of friend Suntokhea in admiration of his 
inventive talents, fully resolved to fee him for his interest in 
getting a berth as a Burra Saheb’s orderly myself, when, 
should I succeed, I may be able to withdraw the curtain 
which hides other mysteries. 


CHAPTER II. 


HOW THE MOONSHEE JEE SCHOOLS PANCHKOUREE 
AS TO THE MODE OF PROCEEDING. 


I promised to pay my quondam friend and present patron 
two months’ pay on obtaining a chupprass(1) and before lon 
I was recommended to the “ Dipty Btheb, whose orderly c 
in due course, became. I consoled myself with the reflec- 
tion that ere long I should get some small pickings, which 
would amount in the aggregate to something comfortable. 
But several weeks passed, and I found I could pocket no- 
thing ; for none but petty matters were tried by my master. 
In despair I consulted Suntokhea once more. 

What a simpleton you are, friend Panchkouree, to be in 
a fix about such a trifle. The Deputy Saheb has the 
* Surasurreee’ (2) nal vbapeas Where two parties contest a 
case, one must lose. The gainer, as an established dustoor(,3) 
pays for the decision in his favor. It is an undoubted pre- 
rogative of the Huzoor’s orderly to receive a fee, as also 
that of the Moburir.(4) Thus a double object is gained. 
You will get a daily fee of at least 4 or 8 annas ; and by 
and bye become the agent between the decreedar(5) and the 
Moburir ; b will have the latter under your thumb, and 
can compel him to improve your lguarne But, said I, the 
Saheb is said to be sharp ; should he discover my interfer- 
ence, be will punish me ; on what pretext then shall I de- 
mand a fee from the deereedar. 

Friend Panchkouree, replied Suntokhea, believe me that 
ber Saheb is as blind a mole as the rest of them. How is 

eto discover anything ? The decreedars, for their own 
sake, will not tell tales; and one leaves the presence on so 


(1) A badge. (2) sr oe for decision of cases between 


landlord and tenant. (4) Writer or Clerk. 
(5) Deoree-hoider. 
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many occasions, that so long as somebody is within hail, the 
absence for a few minutes, of an orderly, ix unnoticed. Ask 
boldly ; I am confident of the result ; and do you not fail to 
give me part of your earnings. 

Well, next day, as soon as a caso was decided, I quietly 
sneaked out of the room ; and fullowing the decreedar, signi- 
ficantly held out my palm. To my joy and surprise be 
slipped a rupee into it, and whispered me to give the Moon- 
shee his share. I thought that bad luck would come of a 
division of such spoils, so I uttered an alhwmnduloollah!Q)” 
and stroking my beard entered the presence with increased 
gravity. The same experiment was repeatedly tried with 
varied success as to the amount: in no case was I utterly 
disappointed. 

After a few days the Moonshee called me to his house 
and asked me whether I had made any money ? I culled 
the Prophet to witness that nobody thought of offering me 
acowree. Friend, he said, have I not seen thee follow out 
the derreedars ; surely it was not without a purpose, and 
without some result ? So help me Allah, Moonshee Saheb, 
l answered, that I received nothing but scurrilous abuse. 
Who am I that a zumeendar should pay mo aught? The 
Moonsheg, at length, told me that it was established as an 
ancient rule, that whosoever gained a cause should give a 
douceur to the Umlah, That in future I should demand fees 
in the Moonshee Jee’s name 3; and that I should retain one- 
fourth tor myrelf and fellow chupprasees, and give him three- 
fourths, for himself and his friends, This 1 readily agreed 
to, and then the Moonshee Jee schooled me how I was to 
behave on ce: tain occasions which I proceed _to describe, 

Suppose an order is passed, calling for a fyfeut 2) from the 
Sheristah ;{3) nobody ever thinks of executing the order be- 
fore the lapse of a week at least. If the plaintiff be impor- 
tunate, and the sahob desire you to ascertain why the ky/eut 
has not been written, you teke the complainant out with 
vou, and ask him what he will give if you get the hy/eut 
written at once? The poor wretch, tired of waiting for 
days, gladly offers a rupee. You pocket it; go to the Muha- 
fiz-duftar,(4) and say that the Saheb has sent woid, that if 





(1) Thankagiving, praise to God. (2) Memorandum of report, 
(8) The native Eecurd-keeper. (4, Recoid-kceper. 
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the order is not at once executed he will be fined roundly. 
The matier is ended at once, and we divide the spoil. If 
the party will not pay, you go and enquire why the kyfet 
is not written ? answer is, that some important papers 
are calied for by a superior authority ; and the Muhafiz- 
duftar begs that the Huzoor will give him a few days’ grace. 
The harraseed litigant finds it cheaper to pay a rupee than to 
be kept cooling his heels at the court for weeks, and gives in 
at last, paying his fees with interest. 

Again, it is the established practice for a zumeendar to 
pay a fee of one rupee for every jammabundeel1) that is filed 
in the office. This is taken by the Muhafiz-duftar and 
Qanoongoes.(2) But, friend Panchkouree, it is cruelly hard 
that you and I should not partake of the spoil. So look 
sharp; and whenever you hear a zumeendar complain to the 
Huzoor that his jummabundee, although given in, has not 
been filed, try and make a bargain: go and bully the Qu- 
noongo and Muhafiz-duftur, as if with the Saheb’s hockoom.(3) 
The zumeendur will fee you, and we will divide like good 
friends. 

Various hints djd I receive and act upon ; and I need 
not say that I not ‘only made lots of money, but generally 
contrived to keep the lion’s share of the prey to myself. I 
was not satisfied, however, with such small game ; and was 
resolved on the first opportunity to change my service, tor 
one of greater emolument and higher station. 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW PANCHEOUREE MAKES MONEY, WHILE A SHERIFF'S 
OFFICER, OR PROCESS SERVER, 


Having solved the golden problem, and being fixed in my 
purpose to build a pukka house and to possess some landed 
property, I took the earliest opportunity of taking my congé, 
of the Dipty Saheb, and being transferred to the staff of the 
Nazir.(4) Now this official is the chief executive, and his 
chuprasees share in the prestige of his name, as well as in 
the emoluments of his office. Being a stranger, I of course, 


(1) Bent-roll. (2) Fiscal officers, (8) Order. (4) Sheriff. 


A SHERIFF'S OFFICER. 


had the fag, without any of the profits. But I was becom- 
ing quite a man of the world and a practical philosopher, so 
I consoled myself with the reflection, that when my tismut(]) 
ordained it I should be as great a man as my friend Sunto- 
khea Singh. Most diligently did I do the Nazir Saheb's 
bidding. Most assiduous was I in filling his chillum ; bring- 
ing him water; ranuing after his ands or garee, until | 
fairly won his confidence, and was looked upon by all person» 
as his especial favorite. 

I found that a deal of money: was to be mado and by 
the simplest process in the world. The Dipty Saheb issued 
a summons for the appearance of a petty dotvulter of re- 
venue. The “tullubana(2)” is paid by the plaintiff but if he 
does not make a “moamlah”(3) with us, the process is never 
served, Several of these writs are entrusted to one man; 
but the majority of them are never out of the Aummurhund 4) 
of the chuprasee. When the period allowed for serving 
them has elapsed, a cy/eut is given in to the effect, that “the 
plaintiff would not indicate the party named, aud that, 
therefore, the serving ot the process was impossible,” Per- 
haps the plaintiff protests that no chuprasee ever went to 
the village. The Nazir is summoned. Qn being spoken 
to, he sends for me, and sharply asks whether the sunmons 
was served or not? I call the prophet to witness that the 
plaintiff's allegation is a lie; that { did go for three several 
days, but that the plaintiff would not indicate the defend- 
ant. Upon this, the Saheb issues a warrant of apprehension, 
which is entrusted to me to execute, and the plaintiff not 
only pays the tullubana a second time, but pays the piper, 
by feeing me roundly to apprehend the defaulter. But I 
shall relate another process of making money and deceiving 
the Collector or Deputy. Bulbhuddur Singh is purchaser 
of the rights and interests of Duldhupput Misr in the village 
of Undhadhoond ; but what these rights may be, I do not 

retend to know. He gets a deed of possession from the 
Oil Court and proceeds to the village to collect his rents. 
He finds that Duldhupput is one of the small fry of propriet- 
ary brotherhood that has no direct concern in the manage- 
ment of the village. He examines the Putwaree’s pupory, 


(1) Fate. (2) Money for serving a process, (3) Compromise, 
(4) Waist-band. 
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and is puzzled to know what he has purchased. Most men 
would content themselves with chewing the cud of resigna- 
tion ; but Baboo Bulbhuddur Singh is a man of another 
stamp ; and he resolves on playing the artful dodger; and 
picks outa coup'e of needy asamees.1) who are not scrupulous 
aa to truth. He offers to pay them five rupees each, if they 
will but appear before the Collector Saheb, and acknowledge 
that they are cultivators of Mouza Undhadhoond, and that 
Babvo Bulbhudder is the zemeendar, and entitled to receive 
the revenue. Whatis the man driving at? you enquire. 
Have patience and you will see. 

Baboo Bulbhuddur present» a petition in the ‘ Surasurree’ 
department, praying that Ramdeenooa Chumar and Dur- 
shunooa Ahir be coerced to pay him two rupees each for five 
biswas of land, cultivated by each in the village of Uudha- 
dhoond. <A kyfent is culled for from the office, as to whether 
Baboo Bulbhuddur be zemeendur? The return is that ‘he 
is auction purchaser, and that his name is recorded in lieu 
of Duldhapput Misr.’ A process is served against the de- 
faulters Ramdeenoca and Durshunooa ; who having been 
paid, and schooled beforehand, appear before the Huzoor 
and acknowledge the justness of the claim, and agree to pay, 
if a little grace be vouchsafed. This is cailed ‘ekbaldawee’(2) 
and decree for the plaintiff ix ordered. 

Some weeks afterwards, Buboo Bulbhuddur Singh pro- 
ceeds to the village of Undhadhoond to collect his rents. 
The zemeendars turn out and oppose him, and, perhaps, a 
serious affray is the result. The Baboo now complains in 
the Fouzdaree Adalut for forcible dispossession, under the 
provisions of Act 4 of 1840, or us it is commonly known 
‘Akut Chaharoom. He refers to the case decided by the 
‘Dipty Saheb,’ in which he obtained decree for rent: he 
shews the order of the Civil Court for putting him in posses- 
sion. He cites Ramdeenooa and Durshunooa as witnesses 
to his possession. He summons me to prove that when 
I served the process against the asamees, I observed that he 
was in possession of Mouza Undhadhoond. And as he pays 
well, and we have all sworn through thick and thin, the odds 
are that Bulbhuddur Singh is ‘ordered to be put in posses- 
sion of the property disputed.’ Upon the strength of which 
he manages, gradually, to get the entire estate. 


(1) Villagers. (2) Admusaion. 
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One day the Nazir was directed to oust a cultivator, who 
had a large jote(1) inthe village of Undhadhound ; and pre- 
vious to deputing me, he took me aside and schooled me how 
I should act. I made fifty rupees by this one job, and shall 
describe the whole of the proceedings. Ifa landlord obtain 
a decree for rent against an asamee, he may pray for ® pro- 
cess of ouster, any time within twelve years. The acamee 
is summoned. I am fed for not serving process, and return 
the order with a fyfeut that the defendant will not come 
out of his house—is in short ‘rooposh.’(2) The unfortunate 
cultivator is ordered to be dispossessed of his fields for his 
contumacy. I go out with a force of peons and uproot everv 
thing already grown by the cultivator ; and aid the landlord 
in re-ploughing the fields. 

Should the landlord imagine that he can carry out the 
Collector Shaheb’s order without giving us fees; it gives 
us no concern, We makoa bargain with the other party, 
and if the worst comes to the worst on going out to put the 
landlord in possession, we, insteud of doing so, pretend 
scruples of conscience as to uprooting crops abont to ripen— 
and report to the Saheb, ina well-got-up dyfeut, that the 
decreedar is a ‘zalim’(3) and a ‘moofsidh’(4)—that Bulbhuddar 
Singh’s raputation is so well-known to the Huzoor, that it 
does not need fir the slave to represent, &c. &c., and the 
asamee keeps possession of his field. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HOW PAUNCHKOUREE GETS ON TO THE PAY LIST 
OF A WEALTHY NATIVE. 


I was directed by the Nazir, one day, to apprehend a 
revenue defaulter, or to bring his principal Karindah before 
the Huzoor. The defaulter was a Nawabzadeh, and the 
apprehension of even bis steward would be looked upon as 
a daca However the Collector Saheb Bahadoor passed 
the order to the Nazir, and it was my province to obey 
orders. I proceeded at once to the Nawab Saheb’s house, 
with two other chuprasees, and presenting the warrant, de- 
sired them to accompany us to the Nazir. We had a broad 


(1) Tillage. (2) In hiding. (3) Tyrant. (4) Rascal. 
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hint to quit, for the warrant was thrown back to us, and 
a cry of “mar, mar”(1) raised, that induced us to bolt in 
double-quick time. Next day a formidable ky/feut was given 
into the Huzoor. I had heard the Karindah was wont to 
come daily to the Kacherree to consult the Sheristadar. 
T was on the look ont, and the moment he 4 i apes I ran 
and informed the Huzoor, who at once ordered his apprehen- 
sion. He was in quod for three days; and his master soon 
paid the amount due by him for his man’s release, This 
was a grand moral lesson for the Nawab Saheb; and the 
next time he took care not to insult people in power. But 
when I went to make my salam 1 was gratified with a fee 
and promises for the future, 

A fruitful field is the abkaree system, and the license 
granted to opium and drag farmers to oppress the people, 
and screw money out of them. I say license given, because 
they make use of their farming license to be guilty of all 
kinds of villany. 1 was directed one day to execute a search 
warrant for contraband opium. The theekadar{ sent for me, 
made much of me and put five rupees into my hand, I asked 
no qnestions, but knew very well that I was expected to do 
something for my fee. Several of the farmer’s people accom- 
panied me to the house to be searched. I[ authoritatively 
called out to the owner of the house to admit me to search for 
contraband opium. The man was a wealthy Bunneah ; and ap- 
pearing to be conscious of his innocence, at once opened the 
door and admitted us. I saw one of the farmer’s men quietly 
deposit a bundle of something under some rubbish, and 
after rummaging about he ferreted out his own bundle, 
which he held up in triumph to us as the contraband opium 
we had been desired to search for. The poor Bunnesh was 
horror-stricken, and appealed to me ; but having received a 
retainer I dared not to defend the poor man. I swore he 
was 8 liar; called out to the witnesses, before whom the 
opium was taken out of the Bunneah’s house, to remember 
what they had seen and to depone to that effect before the 
Huzoor. The Bunneah in desperation offered me fifty 
rupees to release him. ButasI could not do so, after hav- 
ing proceeded so far, I abused him and calling all persons to 
witness that he had offored a bribe; bundled him off to the 


(1) Beat. (2) Farmer. 
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Saheb Bahadoor. He was find 100 runees, of which one- 
fourth was carried to the account of Government; one half 
was given to the farmer’s people, and the remaining fourth 
was bestowed on me. 

[ thought this plan of making money was an admirable 
one ; but was resolved to try whether more money could be 
made by siding against the theekadar instead of with him. 
I had not long to wait, when an order was passed by the 
Dipty Saheb to search the house of a well-known courtezan, 
The theekadar sent for me; but I would not go ; and durin 
the night I paid a visit to Afadame Dilfureh,(1) she reselied 
me haughtily ; but I soon convinced her of my power to mol- 
est or protect her; and I was not only treated to “every 
delicacy of the season,” but to her blundest smiles. I as- 
certained that she had a quantity of opium in the honse, 
which her servants made up into mudduck, or little pellets 
for smoking. This we carefully hid ; and next morning I 
accompanied the theekadar’s men to the house of Madame 
Dilfureb. insisted seh the people heing searched in the 
presence of a police burkundaz previous to entering the 
lady’s house. One fellow hada large bundle of suffa,(2) 
which was boned by the police and the search proceeded ; of 
course nothing was found. I duly reported the delinquency 
of the theekadar’s people, who were roundly fined, and | 
not only received 2 handsome fee from Jilfureb, hat addi- 
tional marks of respect and esteem. 

The farmers of the abkaree make large profits, not by 
the sale of drugs, but by holding a threat of searching hon- 
est people’s houses in terrorem over them; they seize con- 
traband articles, extort money from the contrabandists, who 
are too glad to compromise with them, rather than be sent 
up to the Collector Saheb, and the farmer is glad to let them 
off for what he can screw out of them, because he gets the 
whole, and has neither the onus nor trouble of furnishing 
proof of the guilt of the parties. It is only in cases of public 
seizure when the farmer dares not suppress the case, that 
rich contrabandists are sent up for punishment, or where the 
parties are too poor to be squeezed; and the farmer's inter- 
est requires him to cram the maw of the penal law with a 
few victims. 

(1) Proper name—Enticer of the heart. (2) Raga steeped in poppy milk, 
aud twisted tightly together. 
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CHAPTER V. 


ZUBBURDUST MISR AND LALLA RAMBALUK ; AND HOW THEY 
ROSE BY ACCUSING THE INNOCENT, WHEN THEY COULD 
NOT FIND THE GUILTY PERSONS. 


I had become acquainted with every “Jack in office,” and 
as we had many little “ sorrées” of our own, and in a friendly 
manner ser notes with one another, I was at once able 
to perceive that amongst us flunkies I was a very little crea- 
ture indeed. That my friend Suntokhea was but a gudgeon, 
while others might not inaptly be called the sharks and al- 
ligators of our legal sea. My eyes glistened at the objects 
in prospect, and my whole frame quivered with emotion, as 
I listened to my friends, when they related the ways and 
I 
means they had of making money. Every man of them had 
one pukka house or more. Ranges of shops in the bazars 
the fad contrived to convert into their own property, and 
in their mohullas,(1) they were “ cocks of the walk,” and who 
dared compete with them when they chose to cock-a-doodle- 
doo? I shall proceed to give some of their histories. 

Zubburdust Misr was a strong, black, middle aged man 
with an “oily-gammonish” kind of look about him that de- 
ceived every body. He was a burkundaz on the receipt of 
Rs. 4 per mensem, and had been on the staff of the well- 
known thief catcher, Lalla Rambaluk, thanadar of Zalim- 
gunje, district of Beinsafpoor. A set of miscreants, whom 
nobody could trace, were going about the country poisoning 
and robbing the lieges. Parties used to be found lying 
dead, or dying near wells, or in the suraees, stripped of 
everything, and without any marks of violence. The Civil 
Sargeon, on makmg a post-mortem examination, could only 
affirm that they had been poisoned, he presumed with dhu- 
toora. The men “died, and their corpses presented no out- 
ward signs of violence.” The greatest consternation pre- 
vailed. Magistrate reported the circumstance to Govern- 
ment, and got a wigging for his pains; and he in conse- 
quence issued an order to “stop the pay of all the thanadars” 


(1) Wards. 
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until the delinquents wore discovered. Upon this Rambaluk 
was sent for, and directed to produce the poisoners, under 
penalty of the Huzoor’s severe displeasure. Everything 
that man could do was done, but we could make nothing 
of the case ; so like Lord Burleigh we solemnly shook our 
heads and pronounced the affair a mystery ! 

Again, it was reported that four travellers had been 
poisoned and robbed. Two died, but two recovered after 
a deal of trouble. The survivors deposed that they had 
made a long march, and about noon-day having come to a 
shady peepul tree on the roadside, close by which there was 
a well of sweet water, they sat down to refresh themselves, 
They had nothing to eat but a little “chubenah,”(1) which 
humble fare appearing to excite the compassion of a party 
of travellers, who were also seated under the peepul, the 
offered them some “‘suttoo,”"(2) which having eaten, they sud- 
denly became insensible. They stated that sundry articles 
of silver, such as bangles, armlets, &c., were in their bund- 
les ; the whole of which had been taken by tho poisoners. 

Again the most thundering orders were fulminated to 
the police. The Kotwal and all the thanadars were sent out to 
hunt for the poisoners ; but nohody could give any informa- 
tion as to their whereabouts. At last Rambaluk sent for me. 
Brother Jabburdust Misr, said he, you know that Bhowanee 
Pershad Sahoo is a notorious thangeedar, (receiver of stolen 
property) and that of late he has not given us any but the 
smallest fees. Go at once to his house, search it, and pro- 
duce the silver articles, according to the Huzoor’s orders. I 
at once twigged his meaning ; but wishing to gammon him, 
I insinuated—‘ but Lallah Shaheb, the Sahoo must havo in 
his dokan(3) scores of bangles and armlet., how am J to know 
which are the ones that the poisoned travellers owned ?” To 
this Rambaluk replied —you and I should understand one 
another by this time Zubhurdust Misr. Ask no silly ques- 
tions, but go and produce the articles from Bhowanee 
Pershad’s house, and there will be no difficulty in iden- 
tifying them. I went as directed; and producing my war- 
rant, proceeded to business. The Sahoo asked me if I 
were mad to be searching the house of an old friend? He 
denied having any of the stolen property ; and talked very 


(1) Parched peas. (2) Parched peas and barley ground into meal. 
(8) Shop. 
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much about his “izzut.”(1) Friend Sahoo, I enquired, how 
will you account for having such a variety of silver and 
golden ornaments as yonder chest contains. (Here I 
pointed towards an old acquaintance, which was carefully 
concealed ). He understood me and offered me a hundred 
rupees, which I at once pocketed. I was afraid, however, to 
return to Lallah Rambaluk without any silver orna- 
ments ; so I took from the Sahoo sundry bits of silver that 
had been bangles and armlets—and after sumjhaoing‘’2) him, 
asked him in the presence of witnesses, whence he had pro- 
cured them? He replied that a woman called Lutchminea, 
by caste a Brahminee, had sold them to him two days 
previously ; I took Bhowanee Pershad and the bits of silver 
to Lallah Rambaluk, who, after cogitating for a few moments, 
uttered a devout “ Sree—Sree—Sree,” and looking at me 
triumphantly, exclaimed that the whole plot was unravelled, 
and in two days our faces should be made white before the 
Huzoor. The Sahoo paid the thanadur another 50 rupees, 
and was released on bail. 

We then apprehended Lutchminea, and asked her to 
confess, But she persisted in denying all knowledge of the 
bits of silver or of the gang of poisoners, Give her a 
remembrancer, Zubburdust Misr, said Rambaluk. I took a 
Jarge loose bag, containing decayed and dried ch llies, and 
put it over her head, with a few shakes, In a few moments 
she was nearly suffocated, and when she recovered her senses 
she said she would confess to whatever we bid her. Her 
confession was taken in the thanna before three witnesses, 
and according to her statement we proceeded to seize Debee 
Misr, and Singha Ram. Both these worthies denied the 
charge ; but they were old offenders and required a little 
sumjhaoing.(3) They were kept out exposed to the fierce 
rays of a vertical sun for a couple of hours, and when fuint- 
ing from heat and thirst, they were treated to the chilly 
bag. They readily confessed before witnesses, Now here 
was a beautiful case for the Magistrate. The surviving 
travellers had sworn to having received sutioo from a party 
consisting of a woman and two men, who called them- 
selves Bramins. Two men and a woman had confessed to 
the crimes of poisoning and robbing. The bits of silver 
they alleged to be part of the property robbed from the 


(1) Respectability. (2) Tutoring. (3) Here used for punishing. 
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travellers. What booted it, that the travellers could not 
identify the robbers or the bits of silver? They had barely 
seen the robbers for s moment, and the bangles, &c., had 
been broken up. But the robbers freely confessed, and all 
was right. 

The Huzoor was delighted at our success. Promised 
great things to Rambaluk Lallah, and made me a Jumedar 
of police at once. The defendants confessed before the Ma- 
gistrate. They had been imprisoned previously for mal- 

ractices ; and they were sent for trial by the Ne-sions Judge. 
The Sahoo got off on the pretext that he was ignorant of the 
silver having been stolen property ; and stated that he had 
voluntarily given it up tome; and named Lutchminea as 
the party from whom he had purchased it. Here Zubbur- 
dust Misr paused to enjoy my astonishment. 

Friend, I said, what you have just related gives me the 
highest respect for your abilities. But surely the Sahebs 
are not gulled so readily ! I also have played a few tricks, 
but had no notion of such wholesale consummate art as you 
mention. How were the alleged poisoners punished by the 
Judge Saheb ? 

Zabburdust Misr sighed deeply, or affected to do so, and 
continued thus :—TI had disbelieved that “ Ram Jeo'(1) inter- 
fered directly in the matters of this world ; but the issue of 
the case I have related gave me serious matter for reflection. 
You shall judge for yourself. Two days remained for the 
trial of the poisoners before the Junab Saheb Judge,(2) when 
2 roobakaree(3) was received by the Magistrate from the offi- 
ciating Joint Magistrate of a neighbouring district (a young, 
headstrong, opiniative boy, one that would do ever yening 
himself, and not trust to his Omlah. One can never depend 
upon what they do) purporting thata gang of poisoners, 
consisting of two men and a woman had been taken by the 
police just as they were rifling some travellers to whom they 
had administered dhutoora. That they had a very miscella- 
neous collection of all kinds of silver and golden ornaments ; 
and that finding denial of no avail, as they had been caught 
in the act of robbing, they had confessed to having poisoned 
and robbed sundry people at different times, and that they 
had heard some innocent persons had been apprehended, and 
were committed for trial by the Sessions Judge, in the zillah 


(1) God. (2) My Lord, the Judge. (3) Proceeding. 
2—2 
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of Beinsafpoor. They pointed out the property taken from 
the travellers, which, together with copy of their confession, 
was sent to the Magistrate of Beinsafpoor. 

Here was a go! The Saheb Magistrate raved and swore 
at the whole of the police. The men and woman who had 
confessed, were asked why they had ‘confessed? and out 
came the whole story. This would have gone for nothing, 
but the travellers swore to the identity of the property sent 
by the boy Joint, and there could be no doubt as to the inno- 
cence of the parties we had apprehended. The upshot was, 
that the Kotwal, Lalla Rambaluk, and two other thanadars, 
were turned out, and I was reduced to a burkundaz, in 
which place I have continued ever since. 

I was determined to ascertain some more interesting 
os but the “soiree” broke up, and I proceeded to my 

ome. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A THANADAR PUNISHED FOR AN HONEST REPORT. 


I happened to be in the room, one day, when a fine look- 
ing young fellow, in the undress of a sepoy, came up to the 
desk of the Joint Magistrate, and salamed to him. The 
Saheb Joint asked him what he wanted ? He stated that his 
name was Lootcha Singh, that he was alleged to have been 
murdered three years back; and that as he understood his 
uncle had been transported to another district, on account of 
the alloged murder as a felon for life, he had come to excul- 
pate him. The Saheb was not a little astonished ; but he is 
one of those energetic men who never hesitates over a reso- 
lution, but at once carries it out, He sent for the misl(1) of 
the case, and I heard read as follows :— 

“ Gudha Purshad, thanadar of Bewugoofpoor, reported 
to the Magistrate, that Lootcha Singh, a resident of Fussad- 

unj, was missing. That nobody could give any account of 
fim, That he had a criminal intrigue with his own brother’s 
wife. That this brother was absent, but the intrigue having 
come to the knowledge of Lootcha Singh’s uncle, Zalim 
Singh, it was suspected that Lootcha Singh had fled, nobody 
knew whither. Upon this, the Magistrate suspended Gudha 


(1) File of papers of @ case. 
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Purshad, thanadar, recorded his conviction that Lootcha 
Singh had been murdered by his own relations, in revenge 
for the intrigue with his brother's wife. That the thanadar 
of Bewugoofpoor had been bribed to vend up a fulse state- 
ment of the case. That the Kotwal of the city be directed 
to go at once to the village of Fussadqunj ; and within a 
fortnight to prodnce the murderers of Lootcha Singh with 
the necessary proofs, under penalty of dismiseal. 

“ Within the fortnight the Kotwal reported to the Muagis- 
trate that, “harkinl Huzoor,”(1) he had apprehended the 
murderer of Lootcha Singh, who proved to be his uncle, 
Zalim Singh ; and that the murderer not only confessed 
his crime, but that strong circumstantial evidence went to 
criminate him, &c.,&c. The defendant, Zalim, made a free 
confession before the Magistrate. He deponed that a cri- 
minal connection had existed between Lootcha Singh and 
Phootjhurea, wife of his own brother, who was absent. That 
fear of loss of caste resulting, should the intercourse be 
fruitful, he had first remonstrated with Lovtcha Singh; but 
finding him deaf to reproof, he murdered him one night, 
and threw his body the same night mto the Ganges, No 
question was asked the prisoner, and the confession having 
been written in a corner of the room, out of ear-shot of the 
Saheb, was attested by him and three witnesses, as a free 
and unextorted confession of murder. 

“Sundry witnesses deponed to having heard of the exis- 
tence of a criminal intimacy between the deceased and his 
brother’s wife Phooljhurea. That they heard defendant re- 
prove the deceased ; and that certain witnesses heard defend- 
ant threaten to kill him. But nobody saw the deed done. 
Nobody was found. There was no bloody weapon—no 
marks of a struggle, or other indication of violence. The 
Magistrate committed Zalim Singh to take his trial before 
the Sessions Judge for the wilful murder of his nephew 
Lootcha Singh. 

“The prisoner confessed before the Judge. The wit- 
nesses corroborated what they had previously deponed to. 
The law officer gave a futwa of “kissas’(2) and the Judge re- 
ferred the misi of the case to the Suddur Nizamut Adalut, 
and recommended that Zalim Singh should be hanged. 


(1) By the good fortune of the prevence. (2) Retaliation—es bloed 
for blood. 
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“In due course of time the file of papers was laid before 
their worships, the Judges of the Court of Nizamut Adalut. 
One Judge concurred in opinion with the Sessions Judge 
and was for hanging Zalim Singh. But, for the credit of 
the “Saheban A sthan,”(1) the second Judge, Mr. ; 
differed mae from all the other sahebs. He observed, 
that Zalim had himself gone to the thanah of Bewugoofpoor, 
and reported that Lootcha Singh was missing. That the 
Magistrate had merely attested his deposition, without put- 
ting a single question to him. That the wording of the con- 
fessions, as recorded before the Kotwal, the Magistrate and 
Sessions Judge, were almost similar, verbatim ; that although 
the evidence went to prove that a family dispute had occurred, 
and that the prisoner Zalim had been heard to threaten 
Lootcha Singh ; yet that there was no proof of the murder 
having been committed at all, as the ‘corpus delicti,’ the only 
positive proof was wanting. He, theretore, voted against 
capital punishment, and recommended that the prisoner be 
confined for life ; or until Lootcha Sengh turned up. 

“The whole of the Judges concurred with Mr.——, and 
Zalim Singh, branded on the forehead as a felon, was trans- 
aia to Goruckpore. Gudha Purshad was turned out and 

eclared to be incapable of again serving Government, and 
the Kotwal received a very oily purwanah of good-conduct, 
and a reward of 500 rupees. 

“The Saheb Joint recorded the deposition of. Lootcha 
Singh. He stated that he had had a criminal connection 
with Phooljhurea. That he was afraid of his uncle Zalim, 
and hearing on the evening of his alleged murder, that a 
regiment of sepoys was encamped only a few miles off, and 
was proceeding to Bengal, he went and enlisted, and accom- 
panied the regiment to Bengal. That having heard, inciden- 
tally, that his uncle Zalim Singh had been transported as a 
felon, he had taken leave, returned to his village ; and come 
to the Huzoor to declare the whole truth. 

“The Saheb did not lose a day in sending for Zalim Singh 
from Goruckpore ; and when he was questioned, I made it 
@ point to be present. The Saheb told him that he was free, 
as his nephew was proved to be alive. The poor victim of 
the law burst into tears, threw himself at the Saheb’s feet, 
and pointing to his branded brow, asked the Joint Magistrate 


(1) Gentlemen of exalted rank, 
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of what use would freedom be to him, when he bore the 
mark of Cain for life ¢ He was asked why he had confessed 
three several times 7 He submitted, that the Saheb himself 
would have done so under similar circumstances. That he 
was kept ina privy, with putrid ordure up to his knees all 
night, and exposed to the influence of a burning sun all day. 
Until, maddened by the treatment, and wishing for death, at 
any rate, a release from his intolerable torture, he confessed 
just as he had been tatored to do by the Kotwal. He «tated 
that not a quostion had been put to him by the Magistrate 
or Judge ; and that on attempting to speak, he was rebuked. 
He said that his release was a matter of indifference, as he 
was broken-hearted, and could not shew his face again in 
the company of honest men, owing to his branded hrow. 

The Saheb Joint sent up a strong representation to the 
Nizamut Adawlut. He recommended that the Kotwal 
should be dismissed, made to refund the reward he had re- 
ceived, and tried criminally for having tramped up a false 
case of murder. That Gudha Purshud should be employed 
again and receive a reward from Government ; and that 
poor Zalim Singh be supported at the expense of the state 
for life. This was asking only what was due from the 
Government. But what was the result. 


“Poor Zalim was, of course, released ; but no provision 
was made for him, nor any recompence awarded for his 
branded forehead. Gudha Purshad remained unnoticed. 
And as for the Kotwal, not only did he not disgorge the 
reward of 500 rupees given him for his iniquity, but he was 
retained in possession of his appointment ; and for ought 
I know, is still a ‘Jack in office.’ 


“T saw that the Saheb was very greatly disgusted at all 
this ; but he was helpless, and was obliged to swallow his 
indignation. I could not help reflecting, however, on the 
sraalty of the punishment of branding or ‘(rodena,’ and 
Government has always objected to mutilation of a limb, 
because the culprit is thereby rendered helpless for life. 
But a branded felon, if ever released, is punished even more 
severely than by mutilation. He is morally degraded end 
rendered an outcast from the society of men. The mark 
has mutilated his moral character, and disqualified him from 
resuming a reputation, of which he was innocently deprived, 
and he ought no longer to be made liable for raising his 
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hands against those who point to that mark as a disgrace 
andareproach. It were well if our legislators gave the 
subject the reflection it merits, and repealed the damnin 
law.(1) But I forget that I ama poor, ignorant orderly, and 
must not presume to give a hint even to my betters.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


A PORTRAIT OF A PROSPEROUS POLICEMAN. 


I was connected with Jubbur Khan by marriage; and 
we saw each other frequently. Jubbur Khan was confi- 
dential orderly to Nimaz Khan, one of the officials of police ; 
and he bad played his cards so cleverly that he had a consi- 
derable sum of money in cash, besides jewels with which 
his wife and children were bedecked. Some five years ago 
my friend was a poor devil of a burkundaz(2) his own clothes 
were ragged, and his appearance was meagre. His wife 
and children were in rags and half-starved. Whereas now 
he is as unctuous-looking a man as ever lived upona pouh 
of ghee(3) per diem. Of course we frequently compared 
notes ; and this is the marrow of his story. 

_. _When a suitor goes to the thannah, it is the duty of 
Jubbur Khan to take him aside and enquire how much he 
will give for settling the case in his favor. A bargain is 
is driven, and the utmost squeezed out of the party that 
can possibly be obtained. ren a pair of shoes, a topee,(4) 
or a kummurbund(5) are accepted, in the absence of anything 
more valuable. Of course Jubbur Khan swears to his 
tron that he takes nothing for himself, and is content, 
ike a well-behaved jackall, to feast on the lion’s leavings ; 
but not a day passes without his pocketing something hand- 
some; and many is the time that the lion’s share has fallen 
to his lot. He told me that his cue was to get up a moamlah(6) 
against some rich JMfuhajun,(7) or other wealthy person. 
or then, if the rich man would not fork out handsomely, 
nothing was easier than to word the kyfeut of the police 
report, so as to induce the Hakim(8) to issue an order for a 


1) Act of 1849 has been prom rohibiting the branding of con- 
viet (2) Police constables a“ ete. (3) Half a pound of clarified 
butter. (4) Cap. (5) Waistband. (6) Case, (7) Banker. 
(8) Official governor. 
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tuhkeekat,(1) and then a golden harvest was reaped. For 
instance—a man well dressed (as every swindling black- 
guard may be) appears in the thannah and gives a formal 
complaint against a nouputtee Muhajun 2) for the abduction 
of his sister, or daughter, or wite. Now such a charge is 
not cognizable ; but, like an artful dodger, Jublur Ahan 
tells the complainant to state that the woman had 500 
rupees’ worth of jewels on her person, which the defendant 
has also robbed him of. The complainant takes the hint 
and depones accordingly ; and as he expects to get a hand- 
some sum of money from the Muhujun for giving ina 
razeenama(3) he gives a fee of 25 rupees to Nima: Khan, 
and Jubbur is sent to the Iluhajun’s house with warrant. 
Jubbur Ahan blusters and bullies the unfortunate Muha- 
jun, and producing his warrant, declares that, although much 
against his wish, he must take Dumree Lull to the thannah. 
The Sfuhajun gives 100 rupees tor a day's respite, and 
Jubbur Khan returns to the thannah. Next day he goes 
again to the Jfuhajun, who sends his confidential man with 
another 100 rupees to Nimaz Khan. At first the AKarindah 
is well bullied, his master abused, and a threat held out that 
every mother’s son shall be chalaned.(4) At length Jubbur 
Khan folds his hands before Nimaz Khun, and atter lauding 
him to the skies, as the soul of honour and peerless amongst 
the undaunted, entreats that the thanadar would reflect 
for a moment, whether it be possible for a man of such res 
pectability as Dumree Lall Sahoo to have committed such 
an act as the prosecutor charges him with. That /Jumree 
Lall is a nouputtee Muhajun, and a man of reputed munific- 
ence; whereas he had heard from several people that the 
prosecutor isa Dullal’5) and a Budmush,(6) etc. Here the 
Mohurir and Jumadar edge in a word in praise of Dumree 
Lali and in abuse of the prosecutor. .Nimuaz Ahan relaxes 
the austerity of his countenance, and acknowledges that he 
had heard of the hounsiluh(7)of J)umree Sahoo, ete. He 
takes the Karindah into a private upartment, and after a 
short while dismisses him. The prosecutor is sent for, 
abused most heartily, and threatened with all the most un- 
heard-of severities, if he again presumes to make such a 
false complaint aguinst people of respectability. The Dullal 


(1) Enquiry. (2) Highest caste of banker. (8) Compromise. 
(4) Sent to the magistrate. (5) Broker. (6) A bad character. (7) Liberality. 
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respectfully enquires whether the small sum of 25 rupees 
had been received by the thanadar or not. He appeals to 
Jubbur Khan; but one and all turn upon him, call him a 
liar and scoundrel, and he is summarily kicked out. A 
report goes up to the Saheb Magistrate, simply intimatin 
that a charge of abduction had been brought bya Dulla 
against Dumree Lall Sahoo; that the Huzoor knows well 
the character of Dullals, and that as the charge was not 
cognisable by the police, the prosecutor was referred to the 
“ Adalut-ool-alea,”(1) and thus ends the farce. 

Jubbur Khan gave me a very amusing account of the 
elever way in which a part of stolen property, chiefly jewels 
and gems, is appropriated by the police, after recovery. A 
party complains that he has been robbed of a large amount 
of jewels and precious stones. Part is found ; and almost 
always one or more choice specimens are reserved for the 
thanadar. It is scarcely probable that every thing stolen 
will be recovered ; consequently the occasional loss of any 
oh of the property is put down to the account of the thief. 

ut no one ever thinks of suspecting the police. And if 
el age be excited “cheh faedah ?”(2) here is the 
proo 

Jubbur Khan was desired one day to apprehend a sus- 
pected coiner, who had been circulating a quantity of base 
coin. Such is the cleverness of these fellows, that it is as- 
serted as a fact, that the very day the new Company’s rupee 
was circulated, a supply of the base coin was simultaneously 
sent into the bazaar. The coiners never utter their own 
coin ; but have agents of every grade, who pass a few base 
rupees along with a number of good ones. Well, friend 
Jubbur proceeded boldly to the house of Jalea Pershad, and 
calling out to him, declared he had come to intimate the 
Huzoor’s orders. He was desired to remain outside, until 
the women were put out of the way ; and after a quarter of 
an hour’s delay, he was ushered in, with extreme civility, 
into the presence of Jalea Pershad. Jubbur produced his 
watrant, and told him that he must accompany him at once 
to Nimaz Khan, and bullied him roundly for keeping him 
so long a time at the door. Jalea Pershad begged of him 
to be pacified ; declared his readiness to accompany him at 
once; and, before leaving his house, put a gold-mohur into 


(1) The exalted seat of justice. (2) Cui bono, 
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Jubbur Khan’s hand, and begged of him to mention nothing 
of the detention outside Juleu's howe. The Suhvo took a 
bag of a hundred inducements with him in case of need, 
and departed with Jublur Ahan. 

On reaching the thannah, the first order given is to put 
Jalea Pershad in the stocks. He is taken away for the pur- 
pose ; bat whispers to Jubbur Ahan to tell Nima: Khan 
that he has brought a nuzzur(1) for his worship. The thana- 
dar receives the inducements, and finds them sufficiently 
weighty to remove the prisoner's feet from the stocks. He 
is introduced into a decent room apart from the others, and 
his people are permitted to bring in his distoor,(2) and to 
make him as comfortable as circumstances will permit. 

Of course Julea Pershad gets off, minus the inducements, 
for there is no proof against him. And Jubbur Khan 
swears, that not only did he not see anything suspicious in 
Julea’s house, but that he was at once admitted therein. 

In short, by Jubbur Ahan’s statement, the execution of 
a search warrant, or a warrant of apprehension, a be 
always evaded /f the delinquent is able to a] palms. For, 
as he candidly confessed, the Sirkar Bahadoor3) gives me 
four rapees a month, and the offer of a sam equivalent to 
six months’ pay, often, or occasionally, ought not to be 
resisted by an orderly. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE MOOKTYAR TRIBE ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLES, 


There are a set of miscreants that infest the courts, than 
whom a greater nuisance does not exist; I mean the 
Mooktyars, or Attorneys. Without any pretence to educa- 
tion, without any legal knowledge, they derive a maintenance 
by fomenting quarrels, by mystifying their clients by mis- 
quotations, of the “Qanvon-t-Sircar,"(4) and the “eircoolur 
chittees,”(5) and the “cantructions”(6)of the Nizamut Adalut. 
Noisy declamation and lying are their talent, and extreme 
impudence is their privilege. Rebuked, fined, turned ont 
as they have been, they contrive to creep in again, as soon 





(1) Good-will offering. (2) Carpet bedding. (3) The State. 
(4) Regulations of Government, (5, Carcular orders. (6) Construc- 
tions of regulations. 
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as there is a change of administration. Many an amusing 
scene have I witnessed, and many a rise do they take out 
of the hakims. 

Lutees Pershad is a well-known character. Like the im- 
mortal practitioners, Dodson and Fogg, he undertakes cases 
on spec. If his client cannot pay, it does not signify , he 
contents himself with the client's signature to a bit of stamp- 
paper, an IO U in short. Months afterwards, the client is 
astonished to find that his little property is attached in exe- 
cution of a decree, passed in favour of the decree-holder, 
Lutees Pershad. Houses, shares of villages, orchards, have 
thus dropped in “by accident” into the maw of this worthy. 

I was in the room, when he presented a petition on the 
part of Chenula Begum,(1) purdah nusheen, praying that 
the magistrate would punish one Syud Moofukhur-ood- 
Dowlah, a budmash, who had fraudulently robbed her of 
jewels to the amount of 10,000 rapees. The Huzoor order- 
ed the Mooktyar-namah to be attested, when out stepped 
Syud Moofukhur-ood-Dowlah, presented a petition, and verb- 
ally declared to the J/uzoor that the plaintiff had been a 
courtezan in the city, and bad been taken into the keeping 
of his master, Nuwab......... , and that having been indis- 
criminate in her amours, his master had turned her out. He 
affirmed that she was not a purdah nusheen, and that Lutees 
Pershad had got up a Dodson and Fogg case. The Saheb 
rejected the Afooktyar-namah, and directed that the woman 
should appear in person and give her deposition upon oath, 
if she really had any charge to make against DMoofukhur-ood- 
Dowlah. 

Next day Lutees Per-had intimated to the magistrate, 
that his client had come to the Kucheree(2) in a doolee,(3) 
and begged that the doolee might be bodily introduced into 
the room. This was agreed to, and a Mohurir(4) proceeded 
to take her deposition. The Alooktyar was asked whether 
Chenala Begum was really inside the doolee ? He replied in 
the affirmative ; but AMoofudhur-cod-Dowlah submitted that 
it might be somebody else. That, perhaps, the lady was right 
in keeping behind a purdah, for she was old, wrinkled, and 
ugly, etc. Upon this, the screen of the doolee was hastily 
thrown aside ; and with a torrent of abuse, that amused and 


(1) A female-of ted respectability—one sitting behind a screen. 
(2) Office. (8) Covered conveyance, carried by men. (4) Writer—soribe, 
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surprised everybody, out walked the lady, and going boldly 
to the defendant, asked how Ae, who was only nominally a 
man,could dare to call her old and ugly ¢ She was in fact 

sé, but bore the traces of beauty, and affected extreme 
fanghtiness. The magistrate was not a little amused at the 
scene ; but he proceeded to business, and took the woman’s 
deposition on oath. A few cross questions made her confess 
that the charge of robbery was false—that she had been a 
common prostitute—had been in keeping of Nuwab........ ty 
and that Méoofukhur-ood-Dowlah was a lover of hera—that 
he had discarded her—and that by the advice of Lutees Per- 
shad, she had personated a purd 4 nusheen, and trumped up 
a charge of robbery against her old flame. Of course, 
C Begum was fined for a false and malicious com- 
plaint ; and Zutees Pershad was fined roundly for having 
caused the false complaint to be instituted. 


A clever Mooktyar, one Lallah Door-undesh once played 
off a fine trick on a rayther soft Joint Saheb. There bad 
been a serious affray in the country and two men died of 
lathee wounds, A consideration was given to the thanadar, 
who ordered the corpses to be burned and thrown into the 
river; and a report was sent up to the Huzoor, to the effect 
that a slight mar peei(1) had taken place; but that the 
jidwee(2) had proceeded to the spot, and satisfied himself that 
the affray had been so trifling, as to be unworthy of notice. 
That Joot Bhur, Goraet,3) had indeed informed him that 
two men had died who were concerned in the affray, but 
having made due inquiry, he, the jidwee, had ascertained that 
the deceased had been laid up with fever for threo months, 
and that they must have died of natural disease. That in 
the “wkkil-nakhis”(4) of the thanadar no farther investiga- 
tion was needed, and he recommended that Joot Bhur be 
dismissed. While the Joint Saheb was in deep meditation, 
puzzled what to do, up walks Lallah Door-undesh, and salam- 
ing profuundly, offers a petition, purporting that his client 
was son and heir to one of the deceased, and declared that 
the deceased did really die of disease, and that the heir pray- 
ed that the “razeenama”(5) be accepted. The Huzoor’s 
countenance gleamed with satisfaction at this untying of the 


(1) Beating. (2) Slave. (3) Village watchman. 
(4) Defective judgment. (5) Compromue. 
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Gordian knot; and turning approvingly to Lallah Door. 
undesh, he enquired whether the petitioner were present ? 
An answer was given in the affirmative, and a lad of twelve 
years produced. The Saheb then asked the Mooktyar, 
whether the boy was really and in truth the heir to the 
deceased ? To which Door-undesh replied, with a becoming 
smirking humility, “Can the Huzoor imagine that any one 
would presume to think that the Huzoor could be deceived ¢ 
“‘Jenab-é-aller”(1) knows that such a thing is impossible, and 
that he, the “Doulut-i-Khawah” (2) is incapable of de- 
ception.” The Saheb, entirely satisfied, cocks his hat and 
tells the Moonshee—“buhot khoob, razeenama munzoor, misl 
dakhil oh Gs The poor Moonshee endeavours to remind 
the Saheb that there are strong presumptions of homicide 
having been committed—that there is no proof that the boy, 
who gave the razeenama, is nota fictitious personage, &. 
When Lallah Doorundesh breaks in with—“Thus it is, sir, 
that the Omlah try to warp your impartial judgment, for 
their own base purposes ; even after your honour has passed 
a final order, which is equal in discrimination tothe jud, - 
ment of Solomoa.” The Moonshee gets wigged for presum- 
ing to dictate to the Huzoor, and the parties leave the 
Kucheree in triumph. 

Lallah Door-undesh not only benefits by fees from the 
thanadar, and the parties concerned in the affray, but his 
character rises to the culminating point in the regions of 
public opinion. People at once perceive how he can tickle 
the Saheb, and client after client comes with his retaining 
fee to entreat the services of Lallah Door-undesh. He 
walks consequentially towards his “ekka ;” (anglice, hack-cab) 
and meeting the Moonshee Jee, in the way, jostles him and 
passes on, inflated with vanity and consequence. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE NUISANCE OF THE DULLALS. 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that in the ancient 
and holy city of Kushee (Benares) there have existed from 
time immemorial, and do exist at the present moment, several 


(1) Great lord. (2) Desirer of riches. (3) “Very well. 
The compromise is accepted. Put the case on the shelf, 
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classes of men who live by extorting from the citizens and 
devout pilgrims more than is sufficient to maintain them in 
the most recklessly profligate career. They levy a regular 
and systematic “black mail” upon high and low, rich and 
poor. No rank or station is above their reach; and no 
se is so poor as to be unable to afford these gentry pro- 

t, either by payments in coin, or by some kind of service. 
The wealthy Baboo, the nouputtee Muhajun, the Vakeels ; 
the Omlah, the very ri and Sudder Amen ara sub- 
jected to their influence. For either by direct violence, or 
by a veneration for “dustur,” these worthies are coerced. I 
allude to the Pundahs, the Gunga Pooters, the Ghateas, the 
Burureahs, the Dullals, a tribe of carrion-crows with which 
the city is infested, and under whose domination it groans. 
In attempting to expose the villany and oppression of a class, 
I shall not stoop to delineate individuals ; for the law can 
reach them when known. Bat my object is to shew the pub- 
lic a body of miscreants, who, by their combination and the 
force of circumstances, defy all law ; which as “an Orderly” 
T am able to do from personal experience. 


Go into the chouk‘1) and attempt to purchase the most 
trivial article. Take up a pair of shoes ora shawl, and you 
will find a Dullal(2) at your elbow. The man praises one 
thing, abuses another ; beats down the price of the vendor 
authoritatively ; and ys are surprised that such disinterest- 
ed officiousness should be shown toa stranger in a crowded 
chouk, The man civilly offers to take you whithersoever you 
please ; and to assist you in purchasing whatever you may 
require, You return home wondering what was the man’s 
inducement to waste his own time in chaffering for you ?— 
T lift the curtain to shew you that the vendors and your 
“chaperone” are in league ; that your complaisant friend is 
a dullal, who takes very good care to lower the vendor’s 
price only so much as to admit of his coming in for a hand- 
some dusturee.3) The difference between the bazar price, 
and the amount price of the article sold, is the “hug’(4) of 
the Dullal | You will ask whetber the vendor may not him- 
self pocket the whole of the money ? I answer, that he dare 
not. The whole of the Dullals would cabal against him ; 
would cry down his wares; would thrash him within an 


(1) Market-square. (2) Broker. (3) Customary douceur. (4) Right, 
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inch of his life; would by force prevent purchasers from 
attending his shop, “Can such things be 7’ you ask. Can 
the authorities submit tamely to such outrages. Why do 
not the parties who are cheated or bullied, complain to the 
Magistrate ? They have tried the <pe inet and although 
in a few instances successful, they have generally failed in 
obtaining redress from want of judicial proof. Moral con- 
viction is one thing, and judicial proof another. And were a 
Magistrate to punish on moral conviction alone, his judg- 
ment would, in all probability, be reversed by the Judge in 
appeal ; who, having to form his judgment by the written 
evidence, must be guided by B hese prooy alone. Let me 
illustrate the practices of the Dullals by an example. 


The largest, if not the only, wholesale grain market in 
Benares is the T'rilochun bazar, between the city and the 
Burna Sangum ghat. Here as elsewhere, the Dullals have 
established their sway. One of the principal of these was 
Bisheshur Singh, who contrived by some means or other to 
eke out a comfortable subsistence by his iniquitous practices. 
Ifa boat put to at the ghat, and any transaction with the 

in market was negotiated, Bisheshur claimed his hug. If 
the grain were attempted to be sold direct to the owner of 
the Gunje, Bisheshur Singh gathered his band of Dullals to- 
gether, got upa scrimmage, and himself lodged the first 
complaint in the thannah ; but the proprietor of the Gunje, 
Shekh Chalah, was a cautious and canny cove, and mana 
always to escape being saddled with the onus of these rows. 
Bisheshur Singh waited domme until there was a change in 
the administration ; and no sooner was a new Magistrate 
appointed, than he presented a thundering petition to the 
Efuzoor, purporting that the Gunje(1) was public property— 
that the former Hakims had removed all taxes and ceases, 
end had declared every person at liberty to land and sell his 
grain at will—that Beoparecs(2) brought large fleets of 

oats, laden with grain for the use of the city, but that 
owing to the great oppression of Sheikh Chalah they would 
not the grain. That a tax of so much per boat was 
taken by the Sheikh from every Beoparee, that the grain was 
forcibly stacked in the granaries of the Trilochun, and that 
the Sheikh took a fixed sum per maund for selling the grain, 


(1) Market. (2) Grain Merchants, 
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&. Scores of similar petitions were filed by parties calling 
themselves Beoparces. 

To these charges, Sheikh Chalah morely replied, that he 
was owner of the grain market at Trilochun—that he made 
large advances to Beoparees in distant provinces, who 
brought or sent the grain to his market ; that he provided 
chokedars(1) for the protection of the boats—that he afford- 
ed accommodation to the Beoparees for their grain in his 
ample store-houses, where it remained until sold—that he 
supplied money to the Beoparees on the hypothecation of 
their grain—that in short, he was merely a broker on a large 
scale ; and received from the Beoparees only that brokerage, 
which mutnal convenience and long usaje, had established. 
The Saheb Magistrate desired his Assistant to go the next 
morning and make enquiries on the spot ; and I accompanies 
ed him as his orderly. When the Assistant reached the 
bazar, there wasa great crowd, crying out “Coompanee ka- 
dohace !(2) Saheb Shistant ka dohaee !” The Chota Saheb(8) 
seemed quite perplexed, and asked the people what they had 
to say ? “dohaee ! dohaee ! Sheikh Chalah has ruined us and 
cheated us,” was all he heard. Upon this, turning round to 
me, he sagaciously asked ‘Panchkouree, are these poor 
people very ill that they want dowaee ?(4) Why do they not 

o to the Doctor ?” 1 humbly submitted that they were not 
ull, but cried for justice, or dohace. But, said the Saheb, 
dowaee or dohace, it is all one ; for the poor men appear to 
be grievously oppressed. Here, Moonshee, sowal purko.(5) 
Some fifty petitions were read ; the petitioners answered to 
their names, and the puzzled Saheb Shistant{6) looked at one, 
and then at another, and yawned from the sheer fatigue of 
thinking so profoundly. I whispered in his ear, “May it 
please the .Jenab./-alee to enquire whether the petitionors in 
the crowd present are real Beoparees or not ? Your slave ree 
cognises them as Budmashus Dullals,” The hint was taken, 
and the Saheb himself put the question to every potitioner : 
“Toom kone?” Dullal hyee dawund,” (7) was the in- 
variable answer. “Very strange,” said the Saheb Shistant, 
“where are the oppressed and aggrieved Deoparees ? Turn 
out the rascals, Darogah, and bring me the Beoparees from 


(1) Watchmen. (2) Cry for Justice. (3) Young Gentleman, 
( ; 


4) Medicine. (5) Read the Petition, (6) The Assistant. 
(7) Who are you? A broker, Sir. 
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the bazar and the boats.” Several Beoparees presented 
themselves ; who denied that they had any cause of com- 
sag against Sheikh Chalah—that rage Ege him brokerage 
the custom of the country—but that they had to com- 
P in against Bisheshur Singh and his rascally Dullals, who 
y the abuse and cajolery, cheated them out of small sums 
of money daily. The “Baked Shistant represented matters 
truly to the Magistrate, who “dakhill duftured” the case. 
“Why was not the principal, Bisheshur Singh, punished ?” 
youask. Fora plain reason. He would have appealed to 
the Saheb Allee Jah,1) the Judge. He would have proved 
by the evidence of fifty witnesses that he had received, as 
his father had done before him from time out of mind, a 
fixed rate for every boat that arrived at the ghat—that the 
owner of the bazar was the oppressor, etc., etc., and the 
Magistrate’s order would have been reversed. It is true, 
justice is a grand thing : but who can expect it without judi- 


ctal proof 

ks a commentary on the courts of the Coompanee Baha- 
door, I shall relate a fact. Some five-and-twenty years Re, 
an A/ghan appeared with his servant, a Hindoostanee, in the 
Magistrate’s Court at Moradabad. He, upon oath, declared 
that be had caught his servant in the act of stealing a fist- 
full of rupees. The servant denied. ‘Where are your wit- 
nesses, my friend 9” said the Magistrate to the Afghan. The 
Mogul, after a moment’s reflection, collared his servant, and 
beating him soundly, called out, “Why did you not, you 
scoundrel, bring witnesses, when you came to rob me 7” 
Whether the Magistrate took the hint or not, I know not. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE PUNDAHS, THE PRELATICAL ORDER OF BRAHMINISM. 


The “Pundahs,” in the holy city of Kashee, are the pre- 
lates of their priesthood, and, like every other calling in 
India, the ceed offices are even hereditary. They are not 
bound to celibacy. Their wealth is enormous. Their lives 
are a tissue of profligacy, arrogance, fraud, and deceit ; and 
as for morals, “they never had any.” Like the Papal 


(1) Gentleman of exalted rank. 
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pretensions of universal supremacy, they arroget to themselves 
privileges, and superiority over the laity ; and assert them 
with a haughtiness exceeding that of Thamas-a-Becket. The 
daily offerings at the celebrated temples and the shrines 
they contain, are collected by officiating priests who account 
to the Pundahs. The annual income of the temples is enor- 
mous; for, like the Papal church, the Hindoo system of 
religion allows of the sre pap of every sin—from a 
illo to homicide—for a consideration ; and the greater 
the amount of guilt, the larger, of course, is the propitiatory 
offering, and the greater the profit of the priests. The ordinary 
ceremonials and sacrificial rites are performed by the “Poje- 
rees.” The Pundah officiates only on grand occasions, when 
some wealthy Rajah or Baboo makes his advent in Kashee, 
and offers to propitiute the gods by an offering, in propor- 
tion to the enormity of his sins, Then, indeed, the satel- 
lites of the “Sree Pundah Jee” are on the alert; and des- 
perate becomes the conflict of wits, between cupidity on 
one side, and superstition mixed with avarice on the other. 

When his Highness the ex-Peishwa came to Kushee, after 
the death of his father, and solicited the Pundah of the great 
temple of Visheswar to assist him in the fulfilment of his 
vows, he refused todo so, until the Maharajah should fill 
with coined silver the hous, or font of the temple. This 
was acceded to ; and it was found that one lakh and twenty- 
five thousand rupees were required for that purpose. A 

oodly breakfast, 1 ween, and sufficient for a time to stay 
the cravings of a morhid sacerdotal appetite. On other oc- 
casions he is induced to attend the temple, when some 
zealous votary lures him thither with the promise of an 
after-recreation, in which “the choicest specimens of the 
sweet songstresses of Ind” enrapture the senses by their 
voluptuous song and dance. The Pundahs like the elders 
of old, are connoisseurs of beauty; and those who cannot 
afford the lure of wealth, make use of the lare of beauty to 
ensure the honour of the Pundah’s presence. 

The office of Pundah is hereditary ; and where the family 
has increased, a division of the profits of the temple proceeds 
is always made. Fierce contentions take place among the 
brotherhood for their shares, and then the easily-gotten 
wealth of the Pundahs finds a channel for itsolf into the 
pockets of the Vakeels of the Civil Courts. Tactand ability, 
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however, render one of the parties superior to the others ; 
and he becomes, in fact, the Pundah Jee. 


The Pundahs do not confine themselves to the affairs of 
their temples, but are landed proprietors and money-lenders, 
They mix themselves up in the affairs of srerybody, and 
make for themselves enemies by the unfairness of their deal- 
ings, or by pushing their creditors to extremity, by bribing 
the myrmidons of the law to ruin the creditors by the law. 
“Ayarub Koomar Swamee” was one of these Hindoo prelates, 
and was recipient of the superfluous wealth of the Dukhan. 
Lakhs of rupees flowed into his coffers to lay out on “poojha- 
pat” for the benefit of the donors. The Swamee offered up 
vicarious sacrifices in the names, and for the benefit of the sen- 
ders; and he himself, by his sanctimonious office, so throve 
by pretending to dispense the charity of others, that his 
reputed wealth was enormous, besides being proprietor of 
houses and lands and villages. One evening, at dusk, as Aya- 
rub Koomar Swamee proceeded to the temple of “Keedarnath” 
to perform certain rites; and, as he perambulated the tem- 
ple, previously to entering therein, he was shot dead with a 

istol, which burst in the assassin’s hand. But althongh 
handieds of persons witnessed the deed, nobody recognised 
the homicide, and he made off. Some days afterwards, a 
man from the Telingah country was found in the haunts of 
sume noted budmashes, with his right hand injured by the 
explosion of gunpowder. The Magistrate succeeded in ad- 
ducing sufficient proof to hang him ; but it was never known 
for certain who had instigated the homicide. As usual, 
in such cases, the most contradictory and absurd reports 
were spread; but the most probable conjecture is, that some 
rich party, with whom he was at law, and whom he had 
pushed hard, had instigated the murder. 


Many a dark deed has been done, and is done, in the 
extensive houses of these Punduhs and Poojarees. While 
the gong is loudly sounding, and scores of athletic priests 
are blowing sunkhs(1) in the numerous temples that are 
dotted about and around the houses, the last expiring shriek 
of some victim is, perhaps, suppressed by the noise. Disobe- 
dient “chellas,”(2)victims of jealousy, and unnatural crimes, 
die by slow torture, or poison, or famine. No intimation 


(1) Large sheila (2) Disciples—Scholars. 
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is, or can be, given to the police; for none but the initiated 
and privileged may enter these houses, sanctified by the 
numerous temples. And who, but the most devoted and 
trust-worthy, are ever permitted to see the dark places 
where crime is committed. It is believed generally, but I 
speak not from experience (for being of the faith of Zslam, I 
am not permitted to approach such places ), that in the in 
nermost recesses of several temples, is a shrine dedicated 
to “Devee” or “Bhowanee :” those infernal Deities whose 
delight is in blood, where children of tender age are enticed, 
and offered up on certain occasions, Frequent are the re- 

rts made to the police that children ure missing—the in- 
ormants suspect nobody ; and no trace of the innocents ia 
ever found. Can it be that they are the victims of the horri- 
ble suspicion I have alluded to ? 

undah consulted some learned Brahmins about the 

horoscope of his infant son, his first-born, It was foretold 
that the shadow of the child would press heavily upon the 
fortunes or life of the father. The Pundah took the infant 
in his arms, fondled it with apparent delight. On returnin 
it to the mother’s arms it was a breathless corpse. He ha 
squeezed the nape of the neck, to prevent the fulfilment of 

e horoscope!!! Some person inimical to him lodged a 
formal complaint before the Magistrate. The Magistrate, 
after taking the deposition of the informant, summoned the 
Pundah to appear in person and answer to the charge of in~ 
fanticide. Ho evade! process for a long while ; but, at last, 
was forced to appear before the Huzoor. But what can 
simple honesty of purpose ina Magistrate do against the 
combinations of wealth and venality 9 The Pundah was ac- 
quitted “from want of judicial proof.” 

As for the Poojarees, “whose name is legion,” their mal- 
practices are the theme of every discourse. They are the 
usual heirs of all persons dying intestate, when the deceased 
have any property to leave. Their quarrels form the bulk 
of the cases in the Civil Courts. Instead of the monastic 
rigidity of morals, which they obtain credit for, they are 
more than suspected of all the vices imputed to the monks. 
How rapidly-soever the Hindoos of the present day may be 
casting off the shackles of an enslaving creed, and they 
begin to think for themselves, and to believe that all mane 
kind has emanated from one Supreme Divinity ; yet they 
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are influenced hv their Poojarees and Pundahs more than I 
can describe. One besetting practice has long’ existed ; for 
- men, whose marriages have proved unfruitfal, to take their 
wives to the shrines appropriated for the purpose, and to 
leave them there, for a period of weeks or of months ; and 
such is generally the efficacy of the practice that fertility is 
the result, to the joy and belief of the happy husband. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE GHATEAS, GUNGAPOOTRAS, AND AGHORPUNTS. 


I said that the “ Puuduhs” of the temples in “ Kashee” 
are a curse to the city. How then shall I describe the 
“ Gungapootras” and the “ Ghateas” who, like a foul ulcer, 
are daily increasing, and eroding the vitals of their deluded 
victims? From the Burna Sungamghat to the Assee, a 
distance of some five miles, the bank of the Ganges is 
besprinkled with temples, cutcha chubootras, or wooden plat- 
forms, called tukht poshes that over-look the brink of the 
holy stream; and scarcely a cubit’s length is left fora 
Janding-place for boats and travellers. Every one of these 
chubootras or” tukhiposhes, is occupied by its proprietor, who 
sits cross-legged, in the simple dignity of nudity with his 
“ chundun” is and flowers, mumbling out in a measured 
and monotonous voice the names of their favored divinities. 
BDvery orthodox Hindoo, as he comes out of the broad bosom 
of Gunga-maee, makes an offering to the Ghatea ; who, in 
return, marks his forehead with chundun, and pronounces a 
blessing on him. But when the bathers are foreigners, 
they are not permitted even to approach the stream, in 
places occupied by the Ghateas, until they pay down the 
sum demanded from them. Numerous are the petitions 

iven in to the Saheb Magistrate Bahadoor against these 

hateas, and frequently an order is passed to the police to 
see that the complainants are not prevented from taking a 
dip. In such cases the Ghateas commence a volley of 
curses, the most foul and blasphemous that can be imagined. 
And what Hindoo can stand out against the curses of a 
Brahmin and a Ghatea? The bathers appeal to the police 


’ (1) Sandal yrood. 
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burkandazes, but they coolly say, “ We have no orders to 
prevent the Grhateas from speaking.” Ifa small douceur be 
offered, it is indignantly rejected, and the bathers reflect 
that if a considerable gratuity is to be given, they had better 
conform to the “ dustur,” and give it to the (rhateas as 
“ noon,’ (1) 

Some of these Ghateas go to the most distant provinces, 
and join a troop of pilgrims coming to Benares. Or they 
follow in the wake of some Rajah or Disosiwis has vowed to 
perform a tour of pilgrimages. :The whole of the party are 
then dubbed “his jijmans”(2) by the Ghutea. He csnsiders 
them under his special protection. No one else may take a 
fraction from them ; and the (rhatea and Ais partners alone 
reap the harvest. If other (*hateas interfere, serious affrays 
ensue ; and the Magistrate is bewildered with their mutual 
complaints and recriminations. Suppose that the rich pil- 
grims choose to assert independence of will, and to make 
presents to other Ghuteas, then the parties, who think them- 
selves aryrieved, threaten to stab themselves in the presence 
of the pilgrims; and rather than be responsible for shedding 
the blood of a Ghatea, they are fain to give in on any con- 
ditions. 

The “Gungapootras’”’ are “sons of the Ganges,” and cxer- 
cise despotic sway in their domain of the “.Wunkurnika.” 
Their numbers are considerable . und in the division of spoil, 
desperate conflicts occur. But they know that “union is 
strength ; and consequently always combine to hunt the 
common prey—the Hindoo public. The “Munkurnika” is a 
reservoir lined with flags of hewn stone on the bank of the 
Ganges. During the rise of the river, it is filled with the 
sacred stream. Besides which, a puny springlet dribbles 
into this basin from the landside ; and during the hottest 
season of the year, suffices to keep up a filthy puddle, render- 
ed more and more impure by the daily immersicn of hun- 
dreds ; but nevertheless, this filthy semifluid matter is look- 
ed upon by the Hindoo as the purest of the pure—the clean- 
ser from sin and moral impurity. The “Koondh” is throng- 
ed every morning by votaries, each with his silver in hand, 
to bestow upon his Guvgapootra, and eager to plunge into 
the basin of holy water. And who dares venture to take a 


(1) Good work. (2) A person who employs priests, 
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dip in it without first obtaining the permission of the Gunga- 
pootras ? He would run the risk of being beaten to death ; 
or of being found “suffocated by accident,” ea he dipped into 
the Koondh. Mr. Prinsep gives the following account :— 

“Gungapootras (sons of the Ganges), who enjoy heredi- 
tary possession of most of the ground between high and low 
water mark : the third sort consists of muths or murhees 
(small temples), erected at the expense of pilgrims and 
others ; they generally havea flat roof to serve still asa 
chubootra for the lay dare or Ghatea to sit upon, who not 
upveqeny allows the temple to fall into premature decay, 
and sells the space again to another pious dupe. Asa cri- 
terion of the value of such property, it may be mentioned, 
that when Maharaja Sindea,in 1829, wished to repair the 
dilapidated ghat of Beereswur, next adjoining to Munkur- 
nika ghat, he could not obtain the good will of the Gnnga- 
pootras under 15,000 ru although they were promised 
the reconstruction of their chubootras, and their right of 
occupancy was to remain unfringed.” 

ese Gungapootras and (Ghateas are generally the 

greatest “budmashes” in the place. There is nota crime or 
enormity of which they are not suspected, bnt of whicn they 
are supposed to be incapable. Violent assaults on women 
and boys, with criminal intent, are common ; but very few 
such cases are ever reported by the police, or if reported, 
they are slurred over and represented as “tukrar-i-khufee/.”” 
(1) The assailants are protected by their wealth and their 
position ; and unless the complainants can afford to pay 
more largely than the (rhateas, they are not likely to obtain 
redress. A common practice among the disreputable of 
these Ghateas isto jostle a well-dressed woman, and to 
snatch from her nose or ears the golden jewels she wears, 
In dense crowds of thousands, cooped up in narrow through- 
fares, it is not easy tocatch these miscreants ; and if caught, 
they easily evade proof by giving the robbed jewel to their 
companions, who pass it from one to another with the 
rapidity of thought. 


The most ee a at the ghats oh part “Aghor- 
punt fuqueers,” (Anglicd Ogres), practical philosophers, who 
Teck to disbelieve that there is any difference between 


(1) A petty dispute. 
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things, and who avow that any difference depends upon the 
imagination. A cuff or a kick is as immaterial to them as a 
blessing. They go about in puris naturalibus with a fresh 
human skull in their hands, (off which they had previously 
eaten the putrid flesh, and from which afterwards with their 
fingers scooped out the brain and eyes) into which is poured 
whatsoever is given them to drink. They pretend to be in- 
different whether it he ardent spirits or milk, or foul water. 
Their food is the first thing that offers, whether it bea 

utrid corpse, cooked food, or ordure, With matted hair, 
Elood-red eyes, and body covered with filth and vermin, the 
Aghorpunt is an object of terror and disgust to everybody. 

e looks rather a wolf, ready to destroy and then devour his 
prey, than a human being. 1 once saw a wretch of this 
fraternity eating the head of a putrid corpse, and as I passed 
by he howled and pointed to me ; and then scooped out the 
eyes and eat them before me. I had my matchlock in m 
hand, and was within an ace of putting a ball into his head, 
for I deemed him a wolf ; and, in fact, he was a brute. 


A Magistrate took up a monster of this sort drinking 
liquor out of a bloody hnman skull. He was ina fearful 
state of intoxication, and had a kind of Malay crease, a spiral 
dagger about a cubit long, a blow from which would es 
been death. The Magistrate had him taken up at once. On 
referring to the records of the office, it was ascertained that 
the wretch had been thrice imprisoned in jail for rape, for 
assault amounting almost to homicide, and for being a vag- 
rant. The Magistrate ordered him to furnish heavy security 
for his good behaviour ; or in default,to be imprisoned for 
three years. In all such case» the Magistrate is bound to 
make a report to the Judge, who sent for the miésl of the 
case, and released the -{ysorpunt. 


Should not such monsters in human shape rather be 
incarcerated for life asa disgrace to humanity ? Or would 
the precepts of Islam not sanction the wholesale slaughter of 
such brutes But the Hindovs themselves look upon the 
Aghorpunts with veneration ; and none of them would dara 
to drive him away from their doors. Strange infatuation in 
a people to worship incarnations of the divinity in every 
bestial shape, and to respect men even lower than the brutes, 

4 
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CHAPTER XIL. 
GENERAL VENALITY AND PERJURY OF OFFICIALS. 


A practice has long prevailed, although it is less frequent 
now than it used to be, for people who were at feud, or when 
the object was to extort money from wealthy individuals, to 
wound themselves, and to charge others with the crime. In 
the good old days when Magistrates were content to look 
through the spectacles of their Omlab, the practice was rife ; 
and many an innocent man hus been punished by imprison- 
ment for years through the perjury of witnesses and the 
venality of officials. Jubbur Ahan assured me that he saw a 
budmash of the Mohulla //urha, who had cut his throat from 
ear to ear with a tulwar, merely to criminate a neighbour, 
whom he suspected of an intrigue with his wife ; that the 
man’s wound took six months to heal ; and that he was not 
imprisoned for having made a false and malicious charge, 
solely owing to the desperate manner in which he had wound- 
ed himself. Jubbur Khan was a party in investigating a 
case of this nature ; and I shall relate the particulars as I 
heard them from him. 


‘Sheo Suhaee Singh, alias Singha, had been repeatedly im- 

risoned for gambling, aggravated assaults, ad budmashee. 
Hie managed to insinuate himself into the good graces of 
some the officials of the ottwalee, and he used to be 
constantly seen at the Kotwalee, on pretence of attend- 
ing on the bazaar that is daily held in the chouk to the east- 
ward of the Kotwalee. Extensive ranges of stone and brick 
shops have lately been built by the exertion of the Magistrate 
Behadoor, and wealthy Muhajuns and brokers have settled 
therein, for the protection afforded them by the vicinity of 
the police station of the city. The old Kotwalee is to the 
south of the new one, with only a road between; and any 
row taking place on the road should at once be suppressed 
by the police who are on the spot. But the focus of a 
peliceman’s vision is dependent entirely on circumstances, 
and should not be judged of by an ordinary standard. 

* One dark night, hetween the hours of nine and ten, not 
fifty, years ago, two cloth Muhajuns, Balkishan Dass and 
Bootchnoo, alias Ram Kishun, were returning to their houses 
for the night, accompanied by Bisheshur Singh, a retainer, 
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and some other followers. As they approached the phatuk(1) 
of the old Kotwalee they were rashed upon by three men, 
calling out ‘mar—mar.’ The Muhajuns and their party 
gathered close together for mutual defence, when, in the 
twinkling of an eye, one of the assailants was seen weltering 
in his blood lying on the ground. His companions shouted 
‘ dakah—dakah,(2) and a Jemadar of police and a phatuk- 
bundee(3) came to the rescne as if by magic. The Muha- 
jans and their party were thunderstruck, and could neither 
advance nor retreat from fear and surprixe. The wounded 
man proved to be one Bhyro Ahir, alias Gujjoo, who declared 
to the witnesses that Bisheshur Singh had wontonly cut him 
down with a sword, as he and Shinha and another were 
peaceably passing the Muhajun’s party on tho high-road. 
Singha sang to the same tune, and the Jemadar Saheb ap- 
prehended the Muhajuns and Bisheshur Singh, and took 
them all to the Kotwalee. I need not describe how the fect 
of the Muhajuns were put into the stocks, nor how they 
were freed therefrom; suffice it that after the usual 
tuhkettkat (which means ascertaining nothing, and fleecing 
and bnilying the Mohulla people) the case was sent up to 
the Saheb Bahadoor, the report purporting that the charge 
of assault and wounding with a sword was fully proved 
against the Muahajuns, 


‘The Magistrate, instead of having the depositions of 
parties taken in the ‘ sheristah, or in a corner of his own 
room, was one of those hakims that would do every thing 
himself. So he boxed the procecutor and defendants together 
before himself, and kept the witnesses at a distance, and 
apart from one another. The procecutor, on oath, recog- 
nised Bisheshur Singh as the party who had cut him down 
with a sword without enmity or provocation ; deponed that 
his companion Singha snatched away the naked sword from 
Bisheshur’s hand and seized him, and delivered him to the 
police, who came up just then. Singha swore in the same 
strain, with this difference, that Bisheshur Singh threw his 
own sword down after wounding (fujjoo. On being asked 
what he had been doing at that time of night with Gujjoo, 
he alleged that they had met by accident near the Kotwalee. 
The police Jemadar and phatukbundee gave tho same story. 


(1) Gateway. (2) Dacoity—Robbery. (3) Watchman of the gateway. 
4—2 
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The defendants denied the charge. They alleged that they 
were proceeding homewards, and that as they were passing 
the Kotwalee, Gujjoo and Singha rushed at them, Singha 
having a drawn sword in his hand; that they stopped 
suddenly, and Singha cut down his companion Gujjoo, 
threw down the sword, and crying out ‘dakah—dakah,’ 
seized Bisheshur Singh and made him over, with his 
whole party, to the Jemadar of police and phatukbundee, who 
appeared so suddenly as to lead to the conclusion that they 
expected to hear of the attack, and that, in fact, they were 
nocomplices. The Muhajuns gave in a similar defence, and 
asked whether people of their caste and profession were in 
the habit of using swords, and assaulting such well-known 
budmashes and desperadoes as Gujjoo and Singha? 

‘The magistrate himself instituted inquiries, and ascer- 
tained from the Jemadar and phatukbundees stationed at 
‘ Rajah-ka-durwazah,’ that Gujjoo and Singha had attempted 
to pass their post about an hour before they met the party 
of Mahajuns ; but seeing Singha with a sheathed tulwar in 
his hand, they prevented their passing, and turned them 
back, Certain budmashees who wero in jail, and old friends 
of Singha, recognised the tulwor as a favourite weapon of 
his. In short, from the whole of the bearings of the case 
it was plain that the charge against the Muhajuns was false 
and malicious, therefore they were released. And as Singha 
had contradicted himself in two distinct depositions given 
upon oath, in such a manner as to amount to perjury, he 
was committed to the Sessions, and was sentenced to im- 
prisonment with labour in irons for seven years.’ 

Another common trick of the budmashes is to entice 
people of decent condition into their private houses, with 
seductive solicitations, and after amusing them to keep them 
there until they put their names to papers, just by way of 
showing specimens of their aftographs. They have docu- 
ments ready cut and dry on stamp papers of different value, 
duly witnessed by people who are in nes pay, or who par- 
ticipate in their frauds, to be converted into penal bonds for 
value received. Months afterwards the unfortunate visitor 
is accosted in any public place, in the presence of numerous 
witnesses, and asked for the amount of his (extorted) bond. 
Of course the debt is denied and the demander is cursed only 
for his pains, But the budmash calls people to witness that 
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he did ask his debtor to pay the amount of his bond, which 
he refused to discharge. An action for debt is instituted, 
The budmush produces the bond before the Moonsiff. The 
witnesses are summoned, and are merely asked, ‘Did you 
witness this tumassook ?? *I did, your worship,’ is the re- 
ply, ‘this is my signature. The witriesses, before whom 
the budmash demanded the amount of the bond, also confirm 
the plaintiff's allegation. The defendant can only deny the 
claim, and submit that the bond was extorted. ‘ Where is 
the proof?’ says the Moon-iff. ‘I have none,’ is the ro- 
ply And a decree is given in favour of plaintiff with costs, 

tis only when ‘ Greek meets Greek’ that the result is differ- 
ent. Then the defendant acknowledges the deed; but alle- 
ges that he has paid the amount with interest ; and files a 
receipt for the amount of the bond, with interest at twelve 
per cent, duly attested by three ‘credible’ witnesses, who 
appear before the Huzour, and swear to their signatures, as 
well as to having seen the money repaid to the plaintiff. 
Here then ‘s a go! and to decide according to justice is 
not an easy matter. 

A celebrated Judge and Legislator, a just and honest 
man, who knew the native character well, candidly confessed, 
that whenever he had such a posing case before him, he 
desired the Sheristadar to read away—he shut his eyes, as 
if in deep cogitation—while all the beholders conceived that 
he was weighing the merits of the case mentally; he was, 
in truth, making up his mind to decide, according to the 
doctrines of chance, whether it should be as the number of 
flies on the punkuh were odd or even t—Qdd for plaintiff,’ 
the Judge mentally resolves—he opens his eyes, looks at 
the punkih, and counts two flies against the plaintiff. ‘//oo- 
koom huouh he, udiin-suboot men, moqudunamah dismiss ho.’(1) 
Verily, this man was ‘a Daniel.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BULBHUDDER SING PERSONATES A RAJAH ; TAKES A GREAT HOUSE ; 
AND DECAMPS AT NIGHT WITH HIS PLUNDER. 


In my last [ hinted at the practico of the budmashes of 
forcing people to give them bonds for suis never lent to 


(1) It is ordered, that, owing tu want of proof, the case be dismissed, 
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them ; and then of ruining them by sueing for the amount 
in the subordinate Oivil Courts. 1 now proceed to notice 
another abuse of daily occurrence. This is the constant 
and grinding oppression of the ‘phereedars,’(1) who are 
servants of the budmashes and usurers, and who go about 
forcing poor people to give them a portion of that pittance 
which they earn, literally, by the toil of their hands and the 
sweat of their brows. 


A poor widow supports herself and children by slaving 
at the chukkee (grinding mill) day and night—if that can 
be called support, where the poor creatures contrive, with 
all their toil, to earn a few ounces of meal, or perhaps, four 
pice a day ; out of which a phereedar, who had lent her a 
rupee five years’ back, and who had received back double 
the sum, continues to demand two piceaday! In vain she 
pleads that she has repaid him—in vain urges that she must 

ive her children food, even if she herself starve. He 
throws her on the ground, kicks her, and drags her about, 
until human nature can stand it no longer, and she faints | 
The neighbours hear a noise and run to the poor woman’s 
house, just as the phereedar is leaving it. They see her 
lying insensible and give her aid. But the phereedar gives 
them a hint, that if they dare to give evidence in the matter 
he will serve them in the same way. The poor widow begs 
of her neighbours the sum of eight annas to purchase a 
stamped paper on which alone a petition may be written ; 
and she begs of some compassionate Mookiyar (a rara avis) 
to engross the petition for her, she presents this to the 
Saheb Magistrate, and with tears and loud cries implores 
his protection. He orders her deposition to be taken on 
oath ; and in consideration of her extreme indigence directs 
that enquiry be made through the police. The thanadar 
goes to the spot, asks every witness what he knows in the 
matter? The invariable reply is, that the witness knows 
nothing. I will suppose the thanadar to be an honest man 
as far as ordinary circumstances are concerned, and that he 
really intends to do justice in this case. Whatcan he do? 
The witnesses named by the poor widow turn against her, 
and the thanadar is obliged to report that ‘charge is not 
proven by the witnesses of the prosecutriz,’ Now, how can 


(1) Vagabonds. 
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Magistrate punish? Where is the legal proof? The wit- 
nesses dare not give honest evidence ! ‘Of what use then 
are laws and legal and police establishments?" you ask, I 
answer, that they are only fit to awe the weak. There is 
no law that has yet been passed, that a clever scoundrel can- 
not break through. And thanks to the policy of an en- 
lightened age, the spread of education 1s only enabling the 
natives to become keener rogues. Kyery common ‘ genear (1) 
quotes his ‘kantructions'(2) and ‘ surkoolar hookoom 3\3) 
and nine out of ten of the hangers-on of the courts know 
only so much of English as to render them dangerous eaves- 
droppers. 


A common mode of swindling in the city of Aashee as 
practised by the clever budmashes is, for one of the party to 
personate a Rajah on a visit of ceremony to the holy city ; 
while his companions pretend to precede him and hire a 
stately huvelee in ‘ Dul-ka-Munduree, which they furnish 
for the nonce. Bulbhuddur Sinuh sits in state as Rajah 
Gruchpuch Rae, bedecked in false gems, and dressed in shawls 
and kimkhabs (anglice kingcobs). His retainers yo about 
the city, and entice shawls-merchants and jewellers to the 
Rajah’s house. They arrive with costly wares, and eagerly 
proceed to expose them ; bat the Rajah turns an indifferent 
eye upon them, and declares they are not sufficiently choice 
for kim. The Soudagurs(4) promise to return next day. 
In the mean time the song and dance proceed with fierce 
revalry. Six sets of the best dancing women exert their 
lung; and limbs, and go through every faxcinating move- 
ment to delight and amuse Hajah Guchpuch Rue. Where is 
my treasurer, exclaims the Rajah. Bid him bestow a largess 
of 100 Ushurfees’5) on these soul-enslaving terrestrial 
houries. A retainer, after going through the farce of a 
search, respectfully approaches his Highness, and intimates 
that the treasurer has not vet arrived. The nimutharam / 
behaeyah(6) exclaims the Rajah. LIlere fellows, see that a 
proper treasurer be in attendance on the morrow, to whom 
wo shall deliver our treasure and toshehihanah.(7) The 
Rajah enjoys himself uutil no longer able to sustain 


- 


(1) Villager. {2) Constructions of :eculatiens (3) Circular Orders, 
(4) Tradespeople. (5) Gold Mohurs. (6) Unfaithful to salt, Shameless, 
(7) Place for keeping valuables. 
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excitement ; and then the gundrupins‘1) retire, and the 
torches are extinguished. 


Next day, there are several candidates for the honor of 
the treasure1’s office, who eagerly offer to serve. The salary 
is 200 rupees a month, says the Rajah, and I hate accounts ; 
constant attendance and implicit ohedience are all I require. 
After rejecting some, His Highness fixes upon Lalla 
Umbeka Sahaee, who receives a well- worn shawl as a Ahillut‘2) 
and an immense key. He ventures to ask where the treasury 
is? And is told to wait until the Auzrut has leisure to show 
it to him. In the mean time the Rajah suddenly recollects 
that he has immediate occasion for 1,000 rupees, and he 
shouts ont: ‘Here Bahadoor, take 1,000 rupees from Lalla 
Umbeka Suhace and give it to Bisheshur Singh, and be sure 
to take a receipt for the money. Tell him it is the price of 
a ring I bought of him for my favourite Goolbehar.” Baha- 
door asks the treasurer the money, The poor man looks 
aghast, and shews huge key as all he has received of the 
Rajah’s treasure. But Bahadoor tells him that Rajah 
Guchnuch Rae never fails to cut off the ears of a disobedient 
servant. So the hint is taken, and the Lalla gives an order 
on his Shroff’ in the city for the amount. And Bahadoor at 
once proceeds to realise the money. As evening approaches 
shawl-merchants and jewellers again appear and press their 
wares on the Rajah. They see Lalla Umbeka Sahaee figur- 
ing as treasurer. They are old acquaintances ; and they ask 
him the amount of (fuchpuch Rae’s troasure. In reply to 
which, he simply shews the key, about a foot in length. 
The merchants open out their wares to entice the Rajah ; 
but he says he will wait until all his things arrive. They 
offer to leave their bundles for the Rajah ani his ladies to 
choose, which is agreed to with apparent indifference. The 
song and dance proceed as usual until midnight, when, as 
usual, the torches are extinguished. 


Next morning, what a change has taken place. One old 
man is seated at the doorway, dosing over a chéllum of 
ganjah. No other sign of life is visible in Rajah Guchpuch 
Rae’s palace. ‘The treasurer arrives first, opens and rubs 
his eyes, and asks the old man where the Rajah and his 
people have gone? He replies, that they decamped before 


(1) A caste of Hinduo Nautch-girls, (2) Dreas of honour. 
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dawn. In due course, the Uuhajuns, the jewellers, and birds 
of song arrive, but nothing of the Rajah is to be found; 
and smoke-stained walls, and filth, and litter about the 
rooms, alone betray that revelry Aud been there! The 
jewellers and Muhajuns turn in wrath upon Lalla Umbeka 
Sahaee, and tax him with having aided to cheat them. They 
proceed first to abuse, and then to beat him. In vain the 
poor man shews the huge key, and laments his thousand 
rupecs lost for ever. They drag him to the Kotwal, and 
charge him with having cheated them; and the defrauded 
treasurer remains in durance vile for a week at least; and 
gets off at last, on proving himself to be ono of the victims 
of this system of swindling, and atter fecing the police 
myrmidons pretty roundly. 

Who is ever to find out what worthy personated Rajah 
Guchpuch Rae, when hundreds and thousands of travellers 
are daily passing to und from the holy city ? 

I happened to be present at a curious decision by a 
Saheb who had Magisterial powers. A Afuhujun desired 
his nephew to purchase a piece of kimkhab. He did so, but 
cut off a yard for his own use, The Afuhajun charged tho 
lad with theft. After hearing all parties, the Z/ckim most 
sapiently ordered, that the Muhajun should pay a fine of ten 
rupees, and his nephew receive ten stripes. “ For God’s 
sake, sir,” begged the Muhajun, “do not inflict stripes on 
my nephew, for the whole family will be disgraced. And 
what offence have I committed worthy of fine.” The Saheb 
sharply remarked, “That tho Afuhajun deserved to he fined 
for faving a rogue as an accomplice ; and the nephow 
deserved stripes, because he had stolen a yard of kim- 
khab” !!! The order was carried out, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GHATS AT BENARES DURING AN ECLIPSE, 


Have any of my readers had the curiosity to visit the 
ghats during the occurrence of an eclipse of the sun or 
moon? If not, I would urge them to go once on such an 
occasion. The living tide that keeps pouring in from all the 
principal roads into the city some time befure the event, is 
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of itself an imposing and interesting spectacle. The human 
wave, as it rolls along the streets, gains accession from every 
lane and bye-way, and is at once amassed upon the banks of 
the holy stream, the Ultima Thule of the grand struggle—the 
eternal kam—the shout—the struggles, as the strong push 
away the weak to open a passage for themselves, afford a 
vast field for study to the contemplative. Then, again, the 
variety of costume, the drapery of every possible hus, cap- 
tivate the attention of those who delight in the ph'losophy 
of dress; but, above all, the enormous crowd brought to a 
stand still—the living mass squeezed together in a small 
space, at once conveys to the mind the enormous fecundity 
of the human species. Contemplate them closely, and if 
you have been accustomed to read human nature, you will 
see in every face expressions of the feelings that are ruling 
within. Philosophers of every shade might, at such gather- 
ings, find subjects for study and instruction. But let me 
now leave generalities, and enter into particulars, 


Look at the crowd, the struggle yonder shows that an 
official, or a rich native gentleman, is pushing forward. The 
one is mounted in a tonjon, the other is on horse-back. The 
troop of people running with switches in their hands are 
their followers; they are striking the feet of the rabble 
shouting “ furuk, furuk ;’(1) but still they cannot penetrate 
the crowd ; the horseman is obliged to stop, and the tonjon 
is forced up from the shoulders of the bearers above upon 
the heads of the crowd, with the occupant in a perilous 
position. 

Suppose you have managed to reach the Munkurutka 
ghat in safety. By all means have a boat ready there for 
your reception ; hasten on board, and take an elevated posi- 
tion, that you may compass as much of the spectacle on 
shore as possible, and drop down the river leisurely. What 
do you see? A vast concourse of living heads upon the 
surface of the water, bobbing up and down in alternate suc- 
cession; and, Q! horrors among them, several loathsome 
corpses gyrating in the eddies made by the bather; nor are 
they shunned, although the effluvia from them is sufficiently 

owerful to killa horse. There a young girl rises from her 
immersion, and finds a dead body in her arms. She transfers 


(1) Aside, be uff, 
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it, without any sign of disgust, to an octogenarian female 
neighbour, whose charms have long been veiled over by a 
net-work of wrinkles, and who now sces an emblem 
of what she is soon likely to be, but she louthes it not— 
she passes it on with becoming civility. Now, vou see a 
stout. upright man, the very figure-head of a sepoy, with a 
manikin, perhaps two years old, seated on his shoulder, hold- 
ing on hike grim death by the hair of his father’s head, while 
the elderly gentleman gives nm a dip to his great delight, 
although not free from the chances of suffocation. Nor ure 
i scenes along the ghats solemn and purely ceremonial. 
ove has its iguana ler also, but in its grotesque and 
primitive shape. Behold yonder sre a group of beautiful 
nymphs, gracing the chocolate coloured stream like rich 
lotuses in full bloom. Mark that young man witha smsooth 
brow and athletic trame : he has been viewing the nymphs for 
some time, he can no longer resist their charms, he dives, 
now he rises among them ; he looks amorously upon them 
all, and then gravely utters his apology, with mock solem- 
nity—ushanan kea pushnan nea, to nam lea perneshur ka— 
bom, bom, bom. Qne girl ventures to look at him, and 
seeing that ho is a love of a man, returns a glance of fire, 
and inadvertently drops a flower; he picks 1t up, and keeps 
it as a token. Now, for some fun:—the chevaleers d’ 
Industrie are busy yonder. Do you see that group of 
females bedecked with costly jewels, bathing as if it were by 
themselves, see that girl taking a dip, a nimblo-fingered 
gentleman dives simultaneously, the nymph rises suddenly 
muyah-re-~muyah mere nuthnee yye.(1) This attracts attention, 
and the spoiler escapes. You hear another scream svon 
after, duyah-re-duyah mere balee gye.(2) sure enough her 
pendants argone : there stands one with a nose rent clean 
to the nostril, and the other with bleeding ears. But this is 
nothing—often has the female entire been carried off tor the 
sake of what slo hud on her person, and the ngyer(3) gets 
credit for the abduction. Theo riflers are expert divers, and 
are sure emerge in a crowd of bathers unperceived, roaring 
bom, bom, Muhadeo, a sort of thanksgiving for the furtive 
success. 
Dropping down, yon havea splendid panoramic view of 


(1) Mother ' © mother ' my no~e ring w gone! (2) Nurse! 0 nurse | 
my ear-ingw gone! (8) The alligator. 
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the stone ghats and buildings, the minarets, emery 
musjids, and everything that renders Benares remarkab 
You then proceed to Burna Sungum, where the crowd is, 
perhaps, most dense. Here the same farce of ceremonial is 
going on as elsewhere, and the same plunder is as active as 
ever under all manner of ingenious contrivances; but this 
ghat is remarkable for the scene which occured there some 
years ago. The river had been insidiously undermining it 
for several years, and on that occasion the weight of the 
crowd was more than it could bear, and it suddenly gave 
way, carrying hundreds and hundreds of helpless beings 
into the jaws of death. Nor was this all, the alarmed mul- 
titude made a retrograde movement, and thousands were 
crushed under the tread of the panic-stricken crowd. The 

lice reported that one thousand individuals had perished | 

ut the officials like to deal with even and low numbers; 
it is a convenient way of stripping horror of its disgusting 
features. 

Such events furnish rare opportunities to the gentlemen 
who live by their wits to practise their dexterity and earn 
their utmost. Bangles, car-rings, armlets and nose-rings, 
disappear as well from the persons of the living as from the 
bodies of the dead ; females generally are the victims. How 
the things are carried off, and by whom, is a profound 
mystery. 

One brawny fellow is carrying the body of a young 
woman, carefully wrapped from head to foot, bewailing the 
unfortunate and untimely death of his sister. The crowd 
respectfully make way. He carries her to the nearest un- 
frequented spot, and lays her down. She is stone dead, and 
her nose, ears, arms and foct are all stripped of their orna- 
ments. No longer useful to the dead, he leaves the corpse 
on that spot, and goes to seek for the living ;--a wife, or 
perhaps, some other femalo relative; but where is she? 
Alas! gone. He becomes conscious of another bereave- 
ment, and is plunged in the depths of misery ; and perhaps 
becomes the immediate victim of lacerated feelings. Alas, 
poor Hindoo! had you no well of clear water in your 
vicinity to purify yourself and family with ? 

A curious story is yet told of a dome who flourished and 
was jinished in the days of “Junab Willum Welburfurs 
Burrud Saheb Bahadoor.” He was a most expert diver. 
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One day while loitering for prey at the Munkurnika ghat, 
where the family of a rich Afuhajun were bathing, he ospied 
among them a woman richly decorated with jewels; in a 
moment he contrived to get into the river, and after playing 
about according to his wont, he dived and disappeared ; the 
jewelled lady also disappeared ; neither the one nor the 
other was seen to rise again, and her friends were under the 
impression that some fierce alligator had taken a fancy to 
her, and perpetrated the elopement. Several davs after- 
wards a devout person who had cleansed himeelf of his sins 
in the river, and was just stepping out on shore, accidentally 
put his foot under a stone step, and there felt something 
soft. He was immediately filled with suspicions, and com- 
municated his alarm to others. Some domes were sent for 
and the body extricated from its cell ; it was the remains 
of the Muhajun’s lady, denuded of all its costly ornaments, 
Suspicion rested on no one : but the dome, who had commit- 
ted the horrid outrage, was, some months afterwards, de- 
tected offering the jewels for sale ; they were recognised as 
the property of the deccased. The dome contossed, and 
expiated his crime on the gallows. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE FERRIES, HOW THEY ANSWER A GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY. 


The Ghat Manjhees, ghat and ferry thikudars, and 
the Choudhurees of hackeries, or, in other words, the heads 
of guilds and corporations are, perhaps, as great curses 
to the community, as any other of the thousand evils under 
which it groans. Frequently and anxiously the Magistrates 
have tried to devise plans for the prevention of oppression ; 
but the best concerted schemes have failed, from the extra- 
ordinary reverence of “the dustoor”(1) to which the Natives 
of this country bow with as much deference as they do to 
their priests. Where proof of oppression can be produced 
by a complainant, punishment will necessarily follow. But 
I confess that no preventive Measure occures to me. 


na Te 
(1) Cuetom—A facetious and learned man, proposed that all the gods 
of the Hindoo Pantheon should be shelved : and the god Dustoor set up ia 


their stead. 
5 
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No boat of any kind puts to at any ghat, or leaves the 
ghats of Benares, without the consent of the Ghat Manjhee 
and without feeing him. No one can hire a boat, but a 
per-centage is put on for the Ghat Manjhee: Soudagure 
employ this worthy to procure boats for them; and he puts 
down his own allowance in the bill, as coolly as if he held a 
Queen’s patent to make the charge. A European traveller 
applies to the Magistrate for boats, to proceed up or down 
the country. The Kotwal is ordered to procure them. Even 
he can do nothing without the Ghat Manjhee, who furnishes 
the boats, as well as directs the rates, with reference to his 
own commission. They are in league with the Churundars(1) 
of boats, and with the servants of Muhajuns, to defraud the 
Insurance Companies. A very common trick is, to unload 
good boats and let them to Soudagurs, and to put the pack- 
ages or other goods on unsound boats, after the boats have 
been reported to the Agents and passed on. But the grand 
gains are on extraordinary occassions, when boats are pres- 
sed for the use of the army. Then the Ghat Manjhee is 
attended by the chupprasees of the Magistrate and the 

Yomunissariat officer ; and they go about the Ghats, forcibly 
detaining private boats until fee’d ; and even throwing out 
sacks of grain, to rot or to be stolen, on the banks of the 
river. Ifthe owner of the boat or of the grain, protests or 
makes any opposition, he is summarily dealt with, by receiv- 
ing a sound thrashing ; and then of being bundled away to 
the thanah, as a contemner of authority. Ifa representation 
be made to the Magistrate, and he attempt to put down 
such practices, the Ghat Manjhee and police take good care 
that the proper number of boats are not furnished ; and 
rather than run the risk of detaining troops, a Magistrate is 
forced to wink at such practices. 


Tho ferries of every large river are annually farmed to 
the highest bidder, on condition that he keep a sufficient 
number of good boats, properly manned, at every ferry. A 
stone slab is affixed at the principal landing-places, stating 
the rates authorised by the Saheb Magistrate, written in 
Persian and Nagree ; and on proof of any departure from 
these rates, the farmer is punishable, But it is a universal 
complaint, that the farmers at the ferries are the greatest 





(1) Supercargo, 
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éxtortioners : and who, for the sake of one or two pice, 
would leave his occupation, or postpone his journey for re- 
veral days, to prosecute the ijaradar for extortion and in- 
fringement of the rules? And if a complainant does come 
forward manfully, to expose a public abuse, he must induce 
some fellow-travellers to remain also as witnesses. In all 
cases, judicial proof is difficult to obtain ; and the prosecutor 
is ela and exhausted for his pains-—besides being out of 
pocket. 


Some European recruits were crossing the river at Raj- 
hat ; and my master, the Vazir Saheb, was directed to be 
in attendance, and to see that no useless delays occurred. I 
accompanied him, of course. We saw large boats, with 
about fifty Europeans on board ; each worked across the 
river, merely by the swinging motion of the rudder. On 
Janding the men, the boatman was pushing off, but the 
Nazir called out to me to seize him. Ididso. “Where 
are the three boatmen, you scoundrel, as directed in your 
pottah ?” said the enraged Nazir. The “ Gorah log(1) so hae 
ried us, that my two oar-men did not come up in time.” 
Upon this, I was desired to give him somo gentle admoni- 
tions, which I did, in the shape of sundry hard boxes on the 
face, and some kicks on his “‘ Western parts.” We watched 
other boats as they came to the ghat, but in almost all, there 
was a great deficiency of danrees.(2) ‘Go, Panchkouree,” 
said the Nazir to me, “and drag that fellow, Gunput Singh, 
tome. I will take him before the Huzoor and get his ijarah 
cancelled, for thus endangering the safety of the Cumpanee 
ka Gora. I joined in the virtuous indignation of the Nazir, 
and proceeded to Gunput’s house. ‘Come in, Bhuee Panch- 
kouree Khan,” said the wily farmer, “and take a chilum 
of delicious ganjah.” But I was not to be caught 80 easily, 
and I began to bluster and to threaten to collar the farmer. 
“‘Oh! my friend,” he said, “have a moment's patience. [ 
had forgot to repay you the five rupees 1 owo you for a 
tulwar I bought from you. Here is the money.” [ felt the 
full force of his persuasive rhetoric, and pocketing the 
money, began smoking the chilwn pleasantly. After a time 
Gunput asked me why he had been sent for? I explained. 
“Ts that all?” he said, “I will settle it at once.” “He ac- 


(1) Europeans, (2) Boatmen. 
5—2 
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companied me to the Nazir, and most obsequicusly salamed 
to him. The Nazir commenced a volley of abuse, in which 
kind mention of the farmer’s sister and daughter was made. 
But the farmer of the ferries, without moving a muscle of 
his countenance, put a little chit into the Nazir’s hand ; and 
it was wonderful to observe the sedative influence of that 
slip of paper. The Nazir and the Jjaradar went away from 
the ghat, I following in astonishment; and a report wav 
made to the Huzoor that the Gorah log had crossed over 
without accident ! ! 

It was during the height of the floods in the month of 
August, in the year——, that a ferry-boat was observed 
rushing down the river with frightful rapidity. There were 
about seventy-five human beings on board ; and the water 
was scarcely six inches from the edge of the boat. There 
were but two boatmen ; one at the helm, and the other at an 
oar. The boat got into an eddy, and the strength of the 
boatmen was unequal to extricate her. She went round 
once, and canted over, head-foremost, and not a vestige of 
boat or of the passengers was there! The farmer of the 
ferries was fined for his neglect, in not seeing to the effici- 
ency of his boats. But was that punishment at all sufficient 
for the loss of so many lives? Surely a case of this kind 
may be construed into homicide from neglect, and should be 
punishable by several years’ imprisonment. 

The Choudhurees of hackeries are great. men in their way, 
and are the occasion of much annoyance to the lieges. At 
every “uddah” (or stand), and in every market square, an 
emissary of the Choudhuree attends to look after his master’s 
interests. When hackeries are required by Soudagurs and 
Muhajuns, these Choudhurees are the parties who provide 
them. They are rather moderate in their requisitions from 
the proprietors of carts, and limit their dustooree to only 
two annas in the rupee—being one-eighth! When hack- 
eries are required for the public service, and an order for 
impressing them is passed by the Magistrate and Commis- 
sariat, then is the Choudhuree in his glory. Travellers, with 
their wives and children, are summarily dismounted, and 
with their property, lodged under the first convenient tree— 
strings of carts laden with grain, are taken possession of, 
and the contents lodged on the road-side. No complaints 
are listened to, and uloai oil of palms is freely used to slip 
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out of the clutches of the press-gang, escape is impessible, 
For every ten carts ordered for the public segvice, a hundred 
at least are‘pressed. “ Why ?” you ask, in your innocanca, 
Q happy ignorance! Suppose you" have ten good carts with 
three bullocks to each—the feed §f thirty bullocks cannot 
be less than four rupees a day. Or we will suppose that 
servants and all gome to fire rupees 2 day. Now suppose 
the $o bea bamptions fellow who will not fork out. 
. He is trotted backwards and forwards, first to the Kotwalee; 
then to the Budderhazar ; then to the Saheh Kumsuriut. 
He is net paid a fraction until the troops march; and he 
may be & fortnight or three weeks, feeding bis cattle and his 
servendg ** khwahei-Koompanee.”(1) Now the moment 
he wa a, bad ho had the sense to have slipped twenty 
rupees inte tht huree’s hand, or half that sum into the 
hand of the burkundazes, he would, I conceive, have been & 
considerable gainer. Do you swig? 


CHAPTER XVZ. 
TARDINESS OF THE COURTS. 


Many people have complained, and hundreds do stil] 
daily complain, of the tardiness of the Courts. Of the slow- 
ness with which the sword of justice falls upon the ara 
victims, and the uncertainty attending it, whether it shal 
remain suspended in mid-air, or whether it shall fall on an 

ending, or an innocent head? I shall endeavour to give 
my readers a peep behind the curtain, and to show them how 
and why it is that soch business prevail. 

It has been my lot, as an Orgerl, to serve under several 
Hakems, and being of an ingnisitive turn, 1 have watched 
their modes of procedure with interest; and have, 1 hope, 
made profitable use of my observations. Ono J/akim has 
a shoukh(2) of turning every thing oolta-poslta(3) Nothing 
that has been proposed or done by his predecessor can be right. 
Nobody can take a correct viewgf any thing but himself. 
He objects to a time-honoured usage, and ask the specta- 
cled Seristadar,(4) “Keon kon ayeen ba moojib’?(5) The old 
magn almost old enough to be his grandfather, stands before the 


‘For th of the Co . (2) Afancy. (8) Topsy-turvy. 
Cy Bead Native Oficial, (6) Well! By what regulation eit 
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Huzoor with folded hands, and replies, ““Zabitah yeh hye, Khoe 
dabund, koodamut seh."(1) Zabitah be d-—d. Ayeen dekhao."2) 
Upon this, the case pending before the Huzoor is deferred, 
and Indexes and (Guides, to which the Native cannot have 
access, because they have never been translated, are consult- 
ed; the construction of the regulations, on which the 
dustoor-ool-umul (rules of practice) has been based, is reject- 
ed as a false interpretation of the law; and the whfle system 
of local usage is upset, after it had gone on for thirty years. 
I will allow that the construction of the law may have been 
wrong, yet the mere change of any mode of procedure, 
after a period of thirty or forty years, is in itself to be 
deprecated in a people so tenacious of “dustoor” as the 
people of Hindoostan. The fault of the administration is, 
that officials have it in their power to alter the rules of 
practice as they please. And instead of every zillah being 
governed on uniform principles, the modes of procedure of 
no two zillahs are similar. 

Again, there are LHakims who are content to look only 
through the 8 ctacles, and to hear only throuch the ears 
of their Omlah, To every remonstrance he replies, “ Never 
make any enquiries yourself, or you will ruin the case.” With 
such an official an unanswerable argument is, “ Zabitah yeh 
hye.” Every thing goes to rack and ruin from the Hakim’s 
easy and yielding temper. He shews too much deference 
to the opinions of his officers; seldom exercises his own 
judgment; in some instances he has not leisure to do 80 — 
in others he will not. 

Where so much depends upon the mizzaj(8) of a fune- 
tionary, and he has it in his power to do evil or to do good, 
with “Dat little control over his own actions ; of course, the 
necessary supervision over subordinates must ba considered 
a contingency depending on chance. In some districts it 
is so overdone that the services of the subordinate officials 
are lost to the State. In others, it is so imperfectly and 
weekly exercised, that the subordinate officials, in every 
department, are the de facto rulers. 

r cause of the existing abuses is the uncertain 
tenure of office of all Native officials, from a Sertshiadar, 
Kotwal, or Lhannadar down to an Orderly. Where people 


(1) This is the practice, Sir, from time out of mind. (2) Practice be 
d-—d, Look at the regulation. (8) Disposition.—Temper. 
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have almost unlimited power to do good or to do evil; and 
they may be turned out at a moment's notice, either for any 
presumed offence, or from dislike on the part of the J/uzvor, 
and when such dismissals are, in reality, final, without the 
benefit of an unprejudiced hearing on appeal, of course an 
incumbent must be a fool to allow any moral considerations 
to check his venality. ‘“ Let us eat and drink to-day, for 
to-morrow we die,” is their motto. Accordingly, in forty- 
nine out of fifty officials, the practice is to do nothing without 
a fee. Tho greatest vigilance on the part of the //ukims will 
not put a stop to this evil, while the tenure of office is une 
certa¢n; and I shall mention some of the ways and means 
whereby money is daily made in tho /uuzduree, Revenue, 
and Civil Adalats ; leaving it to the learned Councilors and 
the Hakiman Alesshan to devise some remedy for the abuses 
which, as an Orderly, I have been a witness to hundreds of 
times. 


I think I once heard my master, the Nuzir Saheb, say 
that in all cases of dismissal of any subordinate, receiving 
more than 10 rupees per month in the revenue deparment, 
@ report was to be made to the “ Junab-.Aleejuh-Saheb Com- 
missioner Bahadoor.” And that there is a positive order 
from the Court of Directors, that no Thannadar of police 
should be discharged on light and insufficient grounds. 
The Nazir further mentioned, that all dismissals of 7hanna- 
dars were to be reported to the Commissioner of police. 
“ How is it then, Nazir Saheb,” I enquired, “that Meer 
Jubburdust Khan, your worship’s cousin, and Lulloputto 
Khan were turned out of their Zhunnudarees, merely from 
some dislike taken to them by the Magistrate Bahadoor 9” 
‘TI do not know,” replied the Nazir, “but they appealed to 
the Junab Commissioner of police, and got no redress.” 
“And how comes it,” asked Jubber Khan, “that Meer 
Boorbuck Khan, has been appointed a Thannadar, when he 
is so confirmed an opium-eater as to be never sober? Is 
their ever such a thing as an émiiham(1) undergone?” The 
Nazir sighed, stroked his beard, and said, “Ullah Kureem 
tooee janteh ho !”"(2) 

In almost all instances, connected with the Mofussil 
Thannas, the Daroghas and all the Burkundazes are ina 


1) Trial—examination. (2) Merciful God! Thou only knoweut ! 


+198 
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plot against the Magistrate to defer execution of his orders, 
until they cannot help themselves. In petty cases, after 






the depgsition of a plaintiff has been taken, his witnesses are 
summon Subpena, The defendant can afford to bribe 


the witnesses, or he may bully them to hide themselves. 
The Nazir returns a key/ut that the witnesses are “ rooposh,” 
and the Thannadar is directed to apprehend them and. send 
them to the Kutchevee. The firet thing he dees, is to send 
word toe parties that an order for their apprehension bas 
been recei If the witnesses or the defendant readily 
fork out, the Weggant, after being delayed for a week or two, 
is returned to the Magistrate with an intimation that the 
witnesses are “rooposh.” But suppose the parties do nog 
stump up? Why then, they are forced out of their houses 
and sent in to the Huzoor in the most ignominious manner. 
Thus it will be seon, if a defendant can intimidate, or bribe 
witnesses not to attened, and if he pay the Thannadar for 
their gets grim acommon case of abuse or slight 
assault, which should have been decided at once, is spun out 
for a month, or more. For, suppose the Magistrate order 
that the personal property of witnesses be distrained, even then 
the same farce is gone through. Perhaps none may be 
forthcoming ; and if distrained, they may not bé sold before 
the expiration of six months, And in all my experience I 
have hever yet heard of the sale of such distrained property. 
Again, suppose there is an affray, and the parties are 
caught in the very act. They name exculpatory witnesses, 
who must be summoned. “ Why ? in the name of common 
sense, if witnesses can prove upon oath that they were taken 
while engaged in an affray?” you ask, Because a findiag 
in such eases is deemed by the appellate authorities to be 
faulty, the case is uselessly proionged, while the witnesses 
in by ones and twos, and they allege that “saw 
ndants twenty days ago ploughing their fields all day, 
gpm’ that defendants were, therefore, not engaged ‘in the 
y.”” Qn being asked what day they refer toy They 
reply that they cannot tell. What were they doing at the 
time of the row? They were not there, and never so much 
as heard of it!!! It is for such trash that the case is defer- 
red, week after week, and if a Magistrate be ever so anxious 
to do ready justice, he cannot do so, because his order would 
be reversed on appeal. 
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CHAPTER XVTI. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE POLICE. 


On occasions of suspicious death, burglaries and robberies, 
the police are in their glory. A dead sirius is found lying 
in the middle of a cross road. The Goraet (called go-right, 
because he always goes wrong) proceeds to the thanna, and 
informs the Thannadar that a “laash”(1) is found! that 
the umbilical cord has not been cut, and the child must 
have been purposely and wantonly exposed to meet a fatal 
end. The Darogahjee crovs-questions the Goraet, and ascer- 
tains that a suspicion of an intrigue between Kulloo Kulwar, 
only son of the rich Sahoo Bhowanee Kulwar, and Mosumne 
mat Lutchminea, a3 young widow, had for some time been 
current in the village of——. The Goract declared that he 
was positive the child was their's, ‘“ How far is the house 
of the Sahoo from the place where the firfus was found ?”? 
“Only jive coss Darogahjee!” “Is Bhowanee Sahoo rich 9” 
“Lakhorupea ka doulut hye khodabund.(2) “The very 
man,” says the Darogah Saheb. “Here, Jubber Khan, go 
and bring me Kulloo Kulwar and Lutchiminea, while I send 
a report fo the Magistrate Bahadoor.” While Jubber Khan 
is going on his errand, the Thannadar sends the putrid fwtus 
to the Magistrate, and intimates, “that the practice of in- 
fanticide is daily increasing—that the IdZuzoor is aware that 
‘the turukkee khuah’(8) has rot the power to investigate 
such charges without an order from the Luzoor—that the 
Goraet had given such information as to induce the jidwee to 
believe that he could trace the parties, &c., &c.” To this 
the Magistrate replies—“ Make the investigations husb-i- 
zabitah,” (4) 

Jubber Khan brings over Kulloo Kulwar and his reputed 
Duleinea : and they are at once put into the stocks as prov- 
ed malefactors. But they have not come to the thanna alone. 
A Chumarin,an old, withered hag, who deals in drugs and phil- 
ters, is also brought as a witness against the parties. She swears, 
that, some nine months back, she was sent for to the house 
of Lutchminea, who asked her whether she could adniinister 


(1) Corpse. (2) He is worth lakhs of rupees, your honour. 
(3) Hoper for exaltation. (4) According to practice, 
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any potion to hide the effects of love! That she, the witness, 
did give her a powder, tor which she received one rupee, 
But the prisoner, Jutchminea, flatly denied that she ever 
had a child, and alleged her readiness to undergo an exami- 
nation by midwives. The T'hunnadar has his wits about 
him, however, and does not think proper to permit 
an examination. Next morning the old Sahoo Bhowanee 
Kulwar comes over to the thanna to bespeak the Darogah- 
jee’s good offices; and he ventures to hint that his son is 
innocent. “What have I to do with that, Sahoo jee? The 
Goraet swears to your son’s guilt, and the Dace swears that 
Lutchminea bought a powder from her. I have the Magistrate 
Bahadoor’s hookoom to apprehend and chalan the parties, 
and gothey shall. The Mouse is only twenty miles off, 
and if your son and Lutchminea are innocent, of course the 
Saheb Bahadoor, whose justice is as famed as that of the 
renowned Nousherwan, will release them.” The Sahoo finds 
that he must bleed, and pour out the contents of some of 
his beloved money-bags. He accordingly makes a bargain 
with the Darogah, to release his son at once, for one 
hundred rupees cash. “Very good,” says his worship, “re- 
lease Kulloo.” But Mr. Kulloo refuses to budge a foot, 
unless his beloved Lutchminea is permitted to accompany 
him, and old Bhowanee is forced by his son to pay fifty 
rupees in addition for her release. They are released, and 
go their way rejoicingly ; while the Zhannadar order a 

ullean, and whiffs away in delight, uttering an occasional 
Uthum-dool-illah !(1) OF course a report is made to the Saheb 
Magistrate Bahadoor, that there is no proof against the ac- 
cused parties—that the Goraet is a liar and a moo/sid(2) for 
having implicated Kulloo and Lutchminea; and that, in the 
fidwee's ukhil nakis,(3) the Goraet is deserving of punishment. 
The unfortunate wretch is suspended by orders of the 
Magistrate, and is eventually dismissed from service and 
imprisoned. 

A gentleman once ran off with the daughter of a res- 
pectable Moosulman Zumeendar, one Loll Cawn(4) (anglice, 
red ears). Tho father was indignant, and complained to the 
Magistrate, and begged that the Kotwal be at once sent 
with a warrant to search the Saheb’s house for his beloved 


1) Thankegiving to God. (2) Blackguard. (8) The slave's 
detective ii (4) This is, of course, a gross corruption. 
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Shukkur Luh.(1) A most stringent order is passed by the 
Magistrate Bahadoor. The Kotwal procceds in state, and de- 
mands admittance to the house of the Saheb. The Saheb comes 
out himself, receives the Kofiral very graciously, and begs of 
him to walk in. A purse of fifty goldmohurs is slipped into 
the Kotwal’s hand, and the Shed tells him, “My friend, you 
are au honest man, and a man of intelligence, and you have 
a warrant to search my house for a woman known as 
Shukkur Lub, a daughter of that worthy man, Loll Can, 
Search, in Gods’ name ; but you need not break open my 
boxes and almirahs, in which my valuables aro kept.” The 
Kotwal searches every room; every hole and corner is 
examined in the presence of tho posse commétatus, and half- 
a-dozen witnesses from the neighbourhood ; but no woman 
is forthcoming. “Search the beds and the pillows-rip open 
the newar(2) of the beds, shouts the Kotwal; “perhaps the 
woman may be hid there. But nothing suspicious even is 
found. The Kotwal goes away, and reports everything duly 
to the Magistrate ; forgetting, of course, to mention that 
that a purso of fifty gold-mohurs had been put into his hand, 
and that it was, in fact, at the time of making the report, in a 
secret pocket in his vest. “Did the Saheb actually abduce the 
girl?” You enquire; “and was she really in his house when 
a search was made by the Kotwal?’ To be sure she was. 
Being a beautiful creature, a pearl of price, the Saheb, who 
was a wealthy Soudagur, would have gone to any expense 
to retain his beautifal Shukkur Lub, and she was snuply 
ensconced in a large clothes’ almirah, which was not looked 
into by the Kotvwal ! 

The indigo planters in every district are great sufferers 
by the trespass of cattle. Indeed, the .14rrs commonly take 
their herds into indigo fields for cheap pasturage with mali- 
cious intent; and a body of thom, armed with lathees, ace 
company the cattle, to protect them in case of ejection or 
seizure for trespass ; desperate affrays with the planters’ 
servants occur. It is true that a special enactment for the 
protection of the indigo crops was passed in 1882; but still 
the planters cannot always obtain redress. The 7hannadars 
are either in their pay, and oppress the peoplo for the plan- 
ters, or they are against them, because they are unwilling 


(1) The proper name—Sugar lipped. 
(2) Broad tape, with which beds, m Indi, are commonly bottomed, 
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to purchase protection from the officials, A curious and 
laughable story was told me some time ago, which J shall 
relate for the edification of my readers. A planter was 

reatly mani ves by the trespass of cattle in his indigo fields, 
Fie seized them repeatedly, and sent them to the thanna ; 
but the Thannadar was not his friend, and the cattle were 
invariably released. Qne day the planter was dining with 
the Magistrate, and, in the course of conversation, asked 
whether he could shoot any cattle he found in his fields 
without subjecting himself to punishment? “By no means,” 
said the Magistrate. “Can I maim them, by wounding a 
limb?” No, you would in that case be punished.” “O 
hang it, I could dock them, surely” ‘Why, yes, there is 
no great harm in docking them, I imagine,” said the 
Magistrate. Some few days afterwards the Thannadar re- 
ported that the Saheb Godam(1) had sent in twenty head of 
cattle, minus their tails. The thannadar begged to send 
them in to the Magistrate for inspection and orders. They 
were ordered to be sent with their owners. On the same 
day the planter wrote to the magistrate and some other 
friends to favour him with their company at dinner. They 
went; the covers were laid, and the soup produced. It was 
pronounced delicious by all the company, and by the 
Magistrate in particular ; and all parties went away satisfied 
with their host’s i sil 

A few days afterwards a summons was received by the 

planter to attend at the Fouzdaree Court, and to answer a 
charge brought against him for mutilating cattle. Hea 
peared in person, and after hearing the charge and the 
proofs, readily acknowledged that he cut off the tails of 
twenty head of cattle from the very roots, because he had 
found them grazing in and destroying his indigo plants. 
“But good God, sir, what could you do with so many tails ?” 
“Do, sir? Why, I asked a number of friends to dinner, and 
they and I acknowleged that it was not only humanity to 
remove the caudal appendages which daily subjected them 
to the severest tortures under the hands of the unfeeling 
Ahirs, but a just retributiou for the damage done by them 
with their other extremity ; and as to the utility of the 
tails—we had never eaten finer oxtail soup in our lives.” 
The Magistrate laughed heartily, and dismissed the case. 


(1) Owners of factories are so designated, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


CONSPIRACY TO OVERTURN THE BRITSH GOVERNMENT WHICII 
ENDED IN A STATE TRIAL, AND AN ACQUITTAL OF THE 
SUSPECTED GUILTY PARTY. 


The moghalitah-deehee(1) of the subordinate officials, of 
every grade and denomination, is a constant source of vexa- 
tion to the superior officers of every department, and 2 
general subject of complaint. I have already mentioned a 
few instances in which dust has been thrown in the eyes of 
the Hakims, and I shall proceed to notice a few more. 


The Nazir Saheb directed me to proceed to Patna, to 
make enquiries connected with a revenue defaulter, and by # 
singular coincidence I witnessed some strange proceedings, 
which I shall endeavour to describe tor the edification of 
your readers, 


In the ancient and well-known city of Patna, there lived 
once upon a time one Syud Bakur, who rejoiced in the 
honorable distinction of being one of the Khas Soiars to the 
Huzoor Saheb Magistrate Bahadoor, He wes so highly 
favoured by his Nusseb(2) and the mehurhanee(3) of the 
Saheban Aleeshan that he rose to the chief Daroyah of Shub- 
ee) in the aforesaid city. A curious system exists of 

ving two ity Sider 9 of police, whose duty it is to go 
about and to keep the Magistrate informed of the doings of 
the Dorogahs of police, and to find out and let the Luzuor 
know the Nujfs-col-hal(5) of any important mokudumma(6) 
that may be pending. I need hardly remark how very 
important ae an office is, and how greatly a Darogah of 
Shubgushtee has it in his power to influence the decision of 
any case. Nor how much he has the means of ruining or 
forwarding the views of any Jarogah of police. My con- 
viction is, that a Magistrate, who is not readily accessible at 
all hours to the people under his charge, is unfit for his 
trust. He should at every thing that anybody may have 
to say, but he should never take aught for granted that he 
hears without proof or strong presumption. : 


Lae eee a ee a TE A 
(1) Deceit—humbug. (2) Lucre. (3) Favour. (4) Night-watch 
(5) Actual facte—The pith of the matter. (6) Case, 
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It was discovered bv the authorities that a conspiracy for 
the subversion of the British government was in embryo. 
For years the flame had smouldered, but the ‘ghal.t) of 
the Koompanee Bahadoor, and the bayonets of their army, 
prevented any outbreak in the provinces. The immediate 
cause of disaffection was the resumption of the muafee(2) 
lands. Hundreds of proud Mahomedan Chieftains, who 
lived in affluence, and who depended solely upon their mu- 
ajees for the support of themselves and their numerous 
retainers, were reduced to poverty. But matters were not 
matured—‘ the pear was not ripe.’ Yet it was evident that 
a cloud had come over the prosperity of the Koompanee 
Bahadoor, Their arms had met with a reverse in Kabool. 
The Sikhs were in force on the Sutledge, and threatened the 
overthrow of the British Government. The Nepalese, secure 
in their hill fastnesses, and protected by the formidable belt 
of Turaee, which intervened between their country and the 
provinces of the plam, were eager to measure swords with 
the Koompance. It was more than suspected that an intri- 
gue was carried on between the Courts of Lahore and 

atmandoo ; und that they mutually communicated their 
intentions in regard to the invasion of Hindoostan. The 
mistaken system of education of the Natives in European 
literature had prepared hundreds of youths for employment 
by the Rujahs and Nawabs, whose daty it was to translate 
the Hnglish newspapers to their Highnesses. The tone of 
the letters of the local newspapers was generally improper, 
inasmuch as it shewed the Native Princes that the writers 
freely canvassed the meusures of Government and pointed 
out the weak points of its policy. The military force at 
every station and in every large cantonment was accurately 
known rag the medium of the local Press. The way in 
which the Nepalese could act aguinst the British authority 
most effectively was pointed out by the writers of inflam- 
mable articles. Who then can wonder that the Nepalese 
were intriguing with the Native army, to turn upon their 
employers? And who can wonder that disaffected parties 
arrayed them-elves to second the wishes of the Court of 
Katmandoo? Even the Rajahs, who lived under the British 
protection in the vicinity of Nepal, were suspected of 





(1) Fortune. (2) Rent-free lands. 
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covertly aiding and abetting the enemies of the Govern- 
ment which fostered them. 

The principal Agents in the matter were Adhicajh Sahel, 
a wealthy and influential Zemindar—Ahah Gubburcondadeen, 
a holy Syud, whose influence over the Moosulmans was 
great, as a Peerzadah, or son of a prophet—Rahut Alle, a 
noted forger and budzat,(1) but exceedingly clever, and very 
much feared for his unscrupulous villan,x—ayed Badhur, the 
Darogah of Shubqushtee—and Moorsdh, a common regimen- 
tal Moonshee, then with the——Reviment of Native Intan- 
try. The ostensible grievances were, the general resump- 
ticns of muafee, and the messing system of the jails—the 
former of which, it was pretended, had deprved thousands 
of their means of maitenance, and the latrer was complained 
of as a measure to make all persons incarcerated m_ the jails, 
* Christans.” The Sepoys were egged on to mischiet bv 
the Regimental Afoonshee, by being reminded of the daily- 
increasing bad faith of their Feringhee masters ; of their 
inability to retain their stupendous Empire in India without 
their aid ; and the certainty of any new power making such 
conditions with them for their general secession as would 
insure to the sepoys great privileges and high dignity. The 
Moosulmans were reminded that they were a conqnered 
race—conquered by the “dogs” they still abhorred and 
despised. The Hindoos were told that the messing system 
of the jails and the practice of transportation bevond seas, 
as in force among the Ungrez Buhadoor, were -low, but sure 
modes of underinining the time-honored usages of Brah- 
minism. The day fixed for the denouement of the plot was 
the festival of the Mfohurrum, when the constant noise 
attendant on the processions would tend to mislead the 
authorities as to any riot that might actually occur. 


But one of the Mahomedan Native officers of the——re- 
giment, who had only been partially admitted behind the 
curtain of intrigue, becoming alarmed at the result of the 

rojected insurrection, and fearing also the loss of his snug 
arth, informed the Major of the regiment of what had been 
concocting so industriously for months. The Major, like « 
wary soldier, at once proceeded to the residence of the re- 
gimental Moonshee and apprehended him and seized all his 


(1) Bad character, 
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papers. When these were read, the whole plot was unra- 
velled, and all that remained for the authorities to do, was 
to order the apprebension of the principal conspirators, and 
to adopt measures for the suppression of any disturbance that 
might occur during the Mokurrum processions. 

But how shall I describe the panic that prevailed among 
the generality of the English community, who, instead of join- 
ing together and acting in concert, were too inuch frightened 
to think or act concertedly in adopting remedial measures 
for the emergency. It was given out, and believed in the 
station, that the Surveyors and Planters, in the district 
and in the neighbouring sillahs, had been murdred, and 
that the troops at Dinapore and its neighbourhood would 
shortly become subject to the same fate. xtra troops 
were stationed at the “ Golghur” (that stupendous 
monument of the folly and ignorance of a by-gone 
generation) and the Treasury. ladies were requested 
to seek the protection of the troops; and the Subaltern 
on duty being asked by a lady whether the sepoys’ muskets 
were ready for action ; replied, “Yes, ma’ am, they are load- 
ed with large charges to try ’em.” Reports were rife that 
the Planters, the settlement Officer, and the Surveyors, in 
the ga rly district, had been massacred ; indeed the 
majority of the European residents at Patna were in, what 
is vulgarly called, a horrible funk. It required but an 
outbreak, headed by a resolute leader, and the raising of the 
green standard of the Prophet, to excite a general insurrec- 
tion, that, in the state of affairs above described, would have 
ended in a second Kabul tragedy. 

The Magistrate issued the most stringent orders for the 
apprehension of the parties implicated in the papers of 

e regimental Moonshee ; but for a while his efforts were 
fruitless. The usual return of rooposhee(1) was made to all 
the Magistrate’s warrants for apprehension. At length Heket 
Allee was taken. As for the Khwajeh Saheb his capture 
appeared to he so doubtful, that the Magistrate went to his 
house, personally, in the night, and forced his way into his 
bed-room ; but although the bed was warm, and it was 
evident that it had been sie fat only just before, yet the 
Khtvajeh could not be apprehended. Reader, perhaps you 


(1) In hiding, 
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require to be told, that the confidential Syud Batur upon 
whom the Saheb Magistrate depended in his greatest emer- 
pons was in the Pay of the Khwajeh and Reket Allee ? 
he holy Syud was hereditary Chief of the Bhurrooas ;(1) 

(please refer to Shakespeare’s dictionary for the exact mean- 
ing of the term) and received a portion of the earnings of 
all the “birds o7' song” in the city of Patna and its suburbs. 
The Khwajeh Saheb had a sister of the Syud as a 
favourite mistress ; and whenever the Magistrate ordered 
the seizure of the Khroajeh, Syud Bakur managed to give 
him timely notice to escape. At length, however, all the 
alleged conspirators were apprehended, and confined separate~ 
ly, and great were the expectations of the whole country 
as to the steps that would be adopted for their punishment. 

While matters were in this unsatisfactory state the 
Mohurrum approached. The “ Katulka-rat” (night of massa- 
cre) is at hand, and detachments of troops aro ordered hither 
and thither to protect the several parts of the town. When, 
suddenly, a hue and cry are heard “ Dakoo! Dakoo!— 
telingah ayah;, Bhago Bhago!”(2) The detachments rushe! as 
they best could through the crowd, that was flying in every 
directon, frightening them the more ; but where the JJakoos 
were nobody could tell. Troops were ordered from canton- 
ments, and the greatest fears for the fate of the opium 
factory, and the European residents in that part of the 
station, prevailed. The night passed off wearily and sleep- 
lessly, and parties congratalated one another in the morning 
on their escape from death or ravishment. The houses of 
the European residents at the station, I am noticing, aro 
situated in small proups along the bank of the Ganges river, 
and extend over a length of eight or ten miles, and conse- 
quently the inhabitants are unable to assist each other in 
time of need. 

But patience, reader, and see what the morrow shall bring 
forth. 


CHAPTER XTX. 
PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE CONSPIRATORS. 


Next morning there was a gathering together of al] the 
notables, and one eagerly questioned the other as to what he 


A SIT ST, 


(1) Pimps. (2) Dacoits!—Dacoits! The sepoysare come, Run! Run{ 
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knew, or had heard, of the occurrences of the night ? But 
nobody seemed to know what had originated the panic of 
the previous evening. Parties went up all the one hundred 
and forty-three steps leading to the pinnacle of the Golyhur,(1) 
and from thence anxiously surveyed the whole country 
round with telescopes, to ascertain, if possible, what was 
the cause of the secret dread that weighed like an incubus 
onthem. But nothing could be discovered—all appeared in 
a state of repose. At length, as the morning advanced, 
Syud Bakur reported to the authorties, that a camel had 
been frightened by the tom-toming and firing of the proces- 
sion, and had rushed into the crowd upsetting right and left 
all that came in his way. The mob shouted € Dakoo ! and 
a panic spread like wildfire | | | : 

The fate of the residents of the opium factory still re- 
mained to be ascertained, and also of the detachment that 
had been sent for their protection and that of the Govern- 
ment stores. A Subaltern was despatched on horseback, 
and on his reaching the godowns, he was agreeably surprised 
to hear shouts of merriment. ‘ Hallo ! Captain Snooks, how 
are you all 9’ asked the Sub,— ‘ ae said Snooks, ‘ I never 
passed a pleasanter night, and trust 1 may havo several more 
such nights yet. Nothing but broiled bones and beer and 
billiards all night, my boy. What d’ye-call-’em and I were 
right jolly.’ 

But the trial of the conspirators was to come on, and 
people anxiously waited the decision of the authorities. It 
was expected that severe punishment would be resorted to, 
as an example to the whole of Hindoostan, The proofs, as 
far az I conld ascertain from the officials of the Adalut, 
were, jirst, that letters from Moonshee Reket Allee, Syud 
Gubur-ood-deen and Khiajeh Saheb were found in the house 
of Moonshee Moofsidh, urging him to the performance of ‘the 
good work’—promises of large reward were held ont for the 
juture—intimation that several lakhs of rupees were at his 
disposal for the work in hand, Second, the confessions of 
some of the native officers, that they had been tampered 
with by the Jfoonshee, and that an insurrection was in 
agitation. Third, the confession of Moonshee Moofsidh him- 


(1) Round-house —It wa- intended fora granary, and a preservative 
fiom famine ; but 1t cannot cuntaim one week’s supply for the city of Patna; 
and reniains a remarkable munument of ignorance and-folly. 
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self, that he was a tool of Reket Aleve and Giubur-vod-deen 
Shah, with whom he had frequent conferences, and who 
alleged that they were Agents for the Rajah of Nepal, and 
the influential Zemindars of the neighbourhvod. 


The Khwajeh Subeh, Reket Alee and Gubursonded-een Shah 
flatly denied the charges brought against them, and alleged 
that they had never seen JJoonshee Moofsidh, They denied 
the genuineness of the letters found in the possesion of 
Moonshee Moojsidh, and alleged that they, as well as the seals, 
were fabrications, They called the Court’s attention to the 
fact, that ina number of cases which had been tried, and 
parties implicated on the strength of documentary evidence, 
the letters adduced in proofs had turned out to be forgeries, 
trumped up by the enemies of the accused, to ruin their tair 
fame. They loudly and bitterly protested that they had heen 
forced from their homes and kept in durance as felons on, at 
best, but weak presumption. That the Magistrate had acted 
with the zeal and aruour of youth, for which he himself was 
culpable. 

All this was openly discussed in the bazar, and, of course, 
people differed in their opinions. But the general impres- 
sion was, that the parties were really guilty of a conspiracy ; 
and the knowing ones said, that if they were recognised by 
Moonshee Moofsidh, there could be no doubt but that they 
would be blown off from a cannon’s mouth, as a grand 
‘moral lesson’ to the world of India, of which Shah Soojah 
had set an example in Affghanistan. At the same time it 
was hinted that a sum of twenty-five thousand rupees had 
been offered to Moonshee Moofsidh to fail in the identifica- 
tion, and that a very hoshyar and chalal Suhel(1) was ev- 
pected from Calcutta to assist in the defence of the cons- 
pirators. And that other modes of propitiating the cle- 
mency and biassing the judgment of the Sahelan Alecshan 
would also be adopted. 1 could not help wondering how 
communication could be effected with prisoner, guarded 
by sepoys, by other prisoners, who were them-elves con- 
fined in a mass of brick-work hke the Golghur. So being 
of an inquisitive turn of mind, I determined to find out the 
secret. I made myself very agreeable, and mixed freely 
with the Jacks in office, and in a convivial moment learned 





(1) Clever and sharp gentleman. 
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the trick. Suppose a prisoner is confined under the bayonets 
of sepoys, he must be permitted to eat bread. The pre- 
parer of food is bribed, and a short note is put into a 
chupaiee,(1) or a sentence is written on a plate, and when 
the bread is taken up, the prisoner reads what is written, 
and expunges the characters. A short moral sentence is 
always a hint to the prisoner. For instance, ‘ May the 
blessed Prophet bring you comfort in this bread.” Or ‘Cheer 
up, friend! that which is written is writien,’ 

Well, the trial came on before the extraordinary com- 
mission appointed for the purpose. The ‘defendants were 
all brought up hefore their worships, and confronted with 
Moonshee Moofsidh. He persisted in his story, that he had 
had several interviews with Raket Alee and Gubur-ood-deen 
Shah, but that the prisoners were not the parties!!! What 
was to be done ? e old woman called us the Koom- 

nee Bahadoor, had been frightened. The Burra Sahehs 
fad made a great report to the Council. The safety of the 
empire was supposed to have been jeopardised. Some of 
the most influential people of the country had been appre- 
hended—even that paragon of Darogahs, Syud Bakur the 
nimuk-purwardah(2) of the Saheb log, who was so highly 
honoured, that the Lord Saheb ka Miss(3) had taken his 
likeness; even he was proved to have been in league with 
the conspirators. 


Bat a very influential Saheb, a burra admee, had come to 
make shifurush(4) for the conspirators. Syud Bakur also 
exerted ull his powers as chief ‘ Bhurvoa, and mollified the 
mizzaj of some of the Saheban Aleeshan by discreetly send- 
ing forth his sweetest birds of song to warble their dulcet 
notes in the ears of the Sahebs. The result was, that all the 
prisoners were released from want of legal proof. 

However, the knowing ones were of opinion that the 
acquittal of the prisoners was a political dodge ; and, under 
the circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. To have brought conviction home to the prisoners 
would have been to shew the people of Hindoostan, that 
the Sirdars and Zemindars, who were fostered by the Koom- 
panee, were eager for a change of Rulers—the police offi- 

(1) A flap of unleavened bread, something like a Scotch bannock. 


(2) Cherished with salt. (8) Miss Eden is alleged to have taken the 
likeness of the worthy Syud Bakur. (4) Friendly or powerful intercession. 
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cials and the Sepoys of the juncee pultuns were unfaithful to 
their sali—that Moulvee Reket Alee, and others like him, 
who had been honoured with important revenue and judicial 
trusts, were ready to turn upon the Aoompanee’s govern- 
ment, that the conspiracy had been eres in the bud, 
and that the parties implicated were known. And it was 
good policy to let the world know, that the Koompance 
ahadoor did not doubt the fidelity of her army. 


REVELATIONS OF THE REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
CHAPTER XX 


THE REVENUE SETTLEMENT, AND THE ORDINARY AND EXTRAORDI- 
NARY WAYS AND MEANS WHEREBY THE OFFICIALS MAKE MONEY. 


I have ‘said my say’ as to matters in Fouzdaree: and 
shall now give my readers a few revelations in the revenue 
department of the State. This as well as the police, comes 
home to every man’s door. The Putwaree(1) system ; the 
Muhukma Commissioner-koorkee ;(2) the Qanoongoes ;(8) 
the Suzavouls ;(4) the Tuhseeldars ;(5) and Peshears ; the 
Sheristadar(6) and his satellites, are all deserving of notice : 
the revenue settlements, and the ordinary and extraordinary 
ways and means whereby the officials make money, and the 
zemindars and putteedars lose their estates; all these are 
worthy of prominent mention. I have been my-elf'u humble 
ryot, and have felt the insolence and oppression of the ‘ Jacks 
in office.’ I have had the produce of my little field, which, 
with the labour of my wife and little ones, I had matured and 
expected to reap, attached and sold, despite my complaints tu 
the Hakims. But my office of ‘ Nazir’s Orderly’ has shewn 
me strange scenes, which it shall be my business to describe 
faithfully to my fellow-ryots, as a beacon to prevent them 
from suffering from the oppressions carried on under the sanc- 
tion of the law, and asa duty to my present employers, the 
Saheb Koompanes Bahadoor, whose nimuk-purwardah(7) I 
am, from sanctioning them under false colouring. The Sahe- 
ban Aleeshan little dream of the hundreds of ways in which 


(1) Village Accountant. (2) Office of Commussioner of Distraint. 
(8) Revenue Officers. (4) Trustee for seyuestrated estaten. 
(5) Native Revenue Collectora. (6) Head Native Ufticial, 
(7) Salt-cherished, i. ¢., supported. 
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grinding oppression is a under their very noses. Be 
they ever so vigilant, they are deceived by the native officials, 
and it is only by some lucky chance that they stumble upon 
the practices which pervert the intentions of justice. If they 
be ever so clear-sighted, they are made to see through the 
eyes of othera, How is this possible? you indignantly 
ask—Are not the Civil Servants of the Government the elite 
of England? Are they not some of them acknowledged to 
be the most talented men of the country? Has not this 
class furnished some of the ablest Statesmen in the world ? 
All this I acknowledge. But what can they do? I have 
stood behind the chair of the Collector Saheb, and I have 
seen him absolutely unable to go through the official drudgery 
of the day. I have seen him defer a case day after day, in 
the vain hope that he would find time for investigating it 
thoroughly. But, alas ! such leisure could not be found. I 
have seen his subordinate European officials similarly puzzled 
with work. How then can you be surprised, that these gen- 
tlemen are obliged frequently to let their decisions pass 
under the force of circumstances they cannot overcome, in 
order to shew a good nuksha(1) to the Board. Hence, I say, 
they require promptings from people who are behind the 
Scenes, 

I had held possession of my jote of five beegahs of land 
in the village of Moobarukpoor, for upwards of fifteen years, 
and my progenitors had possession for upwards of half a 
century. We had never paid more than two rupees a beegah, 
or ten rupees per annum, to our old zemindar. We were 
protected by the kawaneen-2-sircar ;(2) which declares that ‘no 
khoodkasht,(3) chupperbund asamee shall be liahle to enhance- 
ment of revenue, except in due course of law,’ and I reposed 
in confidence on the insaf{4) of the sircar. But Bulbhudder 
Singh had purchased the village by private sale ; and he had 
served all the asamees with a notice to quit, or to pay four 
rupees a beegah. I went to the ‘Dipty Saheb,’ and gave in 
an oozerdaree :(5) and after hearing both sides, the ipty 
Saheb ruled that Bulbhudder Singh was merely ‘kibaladar ;’ 
that as such he was merely a kaemmukam (locum tenens) of 
the zemindar, and could not legally demand enhancement of 
rent from a khoodkashi ryot. That even were Bulbhudder 


(1) Report. (2) Regulations of Government. (8) Cultivators 
baving hereditary right of occupation. (4) Justice. (5) Objection. 
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nilamdar, ba illut bagee,(1) he was debarred by Reg. V_ of 
1812, and Act 1, of 1845, which expressly declared ‘that no 
auction-purchaser shall have the power to enhance the rate 
of khoodkasht chupperbund asamees” * Hear him,’ said [, 
‘hear him | here is wisdom} Here isa true ryot.2) purcur ” 
But, lo! no sooner was my field ripe tor the sickle, than a 
fellow put into my hands a dirty bit of paper, with unintelligi- 
hie Nagree characters written thereon, which he verbally 
told me was the Putwaree's wasil-hagee, shewimg that | owed 
Bulbhudder Singh the sum of ten rupees! I could not read ; 
po 1 took the paper, in great dismay, to a Lullah in the next 
village, and he read as follows :— 

Account of receipts and balance for the year 1253 Fusilee, 
Panchkouree Asamee Mouroosee. 

Five beegahs jote, at the rate of 4 rapees a beegah, in all 
20 rupees for the entire year. 

For the first half year, due 15 rupees—received 5 rupees, 


Balance claimed ... : - Ry. 10 0 0 
Add interest for lo days —... saan ogy EN Be) 
Mursoum (dues) Putwaree ... - »y 0 0 6 
Total due to Bulbhudder Singh - y 10 2 6 


(Signed) Gussun Lan, Puticaree. 


Seeing how prompt justice was rendered me by the Lipty 
Saheb on a former occasion, [again waited on him, loudly 
demanding justice. ‘ Mohaee ! Dipty Saheb! Dohaee Koom- 
panee Buhadoor  ‘¥ool! said the ipty, what are you 
bawling yourself hoarse for ? I can listen to nothing unless 
you present a petition on stamped paper.’ ‘ But, sir,” I urged, 
‘my crops are distrained; ny wife and children will starve, 
unless speedy justice be rendered. And from whence shall | 
get funds to purchase a stamp, and to pay for engrossing the 
petition? All that I could get tur my pains was, to be 
turned out of the room for my importunity. 


But finding no help for it, 1 sold my pugrec, and pur- 
chased a stamp, and getting a petition written, which | tondly 
conceived would have melted a heart of stone, presented it 
next day. The Dipty Saheb at once passed an order to this 
effect—‘the petitioner is at liberty to give security to the 
kibaladar for the amount of distress, or to deposit the money 


(1) Auction-purcharer of an estate +old for balance of Government 
revenue, (2) Cherisher of ryote. 
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in the treasury; and then to institute a ‘bejah koorkee’(1) 
suit—ordered that the petition be—‘dakhil dujftur.’(2) 

‘But, Junab-t-alee !’(8) I entreated. ‘Isold my very 
pugree to enable me to present a petition on stamped paper 
to your honor; and do you call this redress? I ask the 
prophet to witness that the demand is unjust and illegal, and 
you desire me to deposit 15 rupees. Where, in the name of 
the prophet, shall I get thatsum?’ But the Dipty Saheb 
plainly told me that he was helpless, and that unless I did as 

e directed, he could give me no redress. Finding myself 
lachar,(#) 1 borrowed fifteen rupees from the village Muhajun, 
at the rate of four pice per mensem interest, upon each 
rupee, or 75 per cent. per annum ! ! / (read this, ye ghosts of 
usurers and learn a Cason from the unsophisticated mild 
Hindoo) and deposited the money, and had my crops released 
for the nonce from the distress. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE CASE OF THR POOR RYOT. 


I had a very moving petition drawn out by Laliah Seetul 
Pershad, commencing with ‘ zoolm hae layek insaj, wuh jour 
hae kabil iltifate(5) I set forth, that I was a hereditary 
asamee, and by the Qawaneen-t-Sirkar was not obnoxious to 
enhancement of rent ;—that I had a jote of five beegahs 
of land in mousa Moobarukpur, and had never paid the old 
zemindars more than two rupees a beegah, or ten rupees per 
annum, for malyoozaree ;—-that I oll oa five rupees, and 
when the balance became due was ready to pay it ;—that 
Bulbhudder Singh, the kibaladar, had wantonly served me 
with a notice to ras four rupees a beegah, but that owing 
to the insaf-1-nousherwanee(6) of the Huzoor, the notice was 
declared to be illegal ;—that notwithstanding, Bulbhudder 
Singh, whose budmashee and zoolm were well known to the 
Junah, had levied distress on my fields to force me to pay an 
unjust demand ; and I prayed for justice. 

(1) A euit for replevin. (2) Struck off the file. (8) Great lord. 


4) Hel 5) Tyranny is a fit (subject) for justice; and oppression i 
a fit ‘exbject) toe evtention oe (6) Tustioe worthy of Nousherwan, leas 
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Bulbhudder Singh's Mooktyar, Lalla Debee Purshad, 
presented a defence, in which he stated that his client was 
purchaser of the village, and had served a notice to all the 
@eamees, under the provisions of Regulation V of 1812, He 
quoted several Nuzirs (precedents) by which his client was 
borne out in enhancing the rents, &c. dc. Gunga Dass 
Putwaree, deponed that he had written the jumma 
bagee,(1) on the score of which distraint of Panchkouree's 
property had been made—that the account was correct at 
the rate of four rupees a beegah, and that the sum demanded 
viz., 10 rupees, 2. annas, 6 pice, was justly due. I could 
stand this no longer, and shouted out, ‘ a ! Junab-i-Alee ! 
that man isa liar, Heisa Putwaree, and every Putwaree 
is a liar. Zemindars have silver rings in the noses of the 
Putwarees, and therewith lead them as they please’. The 
Saheb asked the Putwaree whether more than ten rupees per 
annum had ever been realized from Panchkouree. To which 
a negative was returned. ‘iow then do you say that the 
excess of demand is just?’ The J’utwaree submitted that he 
acted according to the orders of allah Debee Purshad. The 
Dipiy Saheb decreed for me with costs, und ruling that the 
distress was vexatious and illegal, released me from the 
remainder of Bulblhudder’s claim. But Lallah Debee Pur- 
shad was not satisfied. He asked whether the /lakims, 
whose orders he had quoted, were ignorant of the laws, that 
their judgments were to be overruled summarily ? And the 
Lallah began quoting so many kantractions and surkoolar 
chittees, that my liver became as water. But the Saheb or- 
dered him to be turned out, and bade me be of good cheer, 
and to go and reap my harvest. And I did so with a joyous 
heart, well pleased that I had got the better of both the 
Putwaree and Bulbhudder. 


But, lo ! a month afterwards I was served with a notice 
from the Moonsif’s Court, intimating that Bulbhudder Singh 
had complained against me for the amount of annual 
malgoozaree, praying the Court to authorise his charging me 
four rupees 8 beagah ; or 20 rupees for my jote per annum. 
I went to Seetul Purshad and asked him to write a petition 
for me ; but he told me that this was a lumburee moqud- 
dumma,2) and that I must consent to undergo considerable 


(1) Account of receipts and balance. (2) Regular Civil Suit. 
7 
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and to employ a regular Vakeel, I was in despair. 
I Pad not a rupee fh the world, so was obliged to sledin 


pair of oxen to the village Muhajun to raise funds for the 
defence of this suit. But I rested my hopes on the blessed 
prophet and insaf of the Hakiman-i- Adawlut. 

akeel recapitulated the arguments used by the Dipty 
Saheb, and quoted a host of regulations and kantractions. 
But the Moons’ merely asked the Putwaree whether the 
itilanamah had been served upon Panchkouree agreeably to 
Regulation V of 1812? To this the Putwaree replied in 
the affirmative. I myself did not deny it, but produced copy 
of the Dipty’s roobukaree, in which the notice itself was pro- 
nounoed illegal. But the Moonsiff threw away the roobukaree 
with contempt—‘ Kuon Dipty Kulluctur our kuon Hakim-i- 
Adawlut Dewanee. (Oh ye Gods ; Does he pretend to com- 
pare the Dipty’s contemptible intellects with mine |) The 
Moonsiff then asked the Putwaree whether the lands of my 
jote were capable of paying four rupees a beegah, and what 
were the general rates of the district? The Putwaree sub- 
mitted that my jote was worth five rupees a beegah ; that was 
the average rate of the village, The Moonsiff decreed for 
Bulbhudder, casting me, and declaring me liable to pay four 
rupees a beegah in future. My Vakeel advised me to 
appeal, but 1 stared stupidly in his face. ‘Do not you un- 
derstand me, friend,’ he said ; ‘appeal to the Saheb Judge 
Bahadoor, and you will be righted. The Moonsiff has warped 
the law from fear of Bulbhudder, and the Judge Saheb will 
reverse his decree. ‘ Oh! Vakeel,’ I answered, ‘ where, in 
the name of the ea am Ito get more money to fight 
with Bulbhudder ¢ I have sold my oxen ; I have lost my 
cause ; I shall be ousted out of house and home, and you teil 
me to appeal!’ Could appeals be heard without putting us 
poor ryois to ruinous expense, they would be salutary ; but 
as matters are, the long purse will always carry the day 
against @ poor man. 

I had observed Bulbhudder in the Moonsiff’s Court, 
standing alongside his Vakeel. He seemed to be troubled 
with a curious nervous movement of the right band across 
his throat. And whenever the eyes of the Moonsiff and 
Bulbhudder met, the latter invariably put his open hand, 
edgewise, to his throat. This always made the Moonsiff 
turn pale and look another way. What the exact interpre- 
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tation of this sign may be, I know not. But I had lost my 
cause, and was not particular to ascertain the meaning of 
signs and telegraphs. 

Bulbhudder took the earliest opportunity to sue me 
before the Dipty Saheb for the next dist, according to the 
Civil Court’s decree. I appeared in person, and confessed 
that the Moonsiff had decreed against me, and that Bulbhud- 
der’s cause was a good one this time. ‘Vo you intend 
appealing ?’ quoth the Saheb. ‘No, Sir,’ I replied, ‘1 give 
in, and only pray that my jote may be given to any one 
else. If Bulbhudder will release me of all claims, I will 
resign my jote.” God and the Prophet know that the 
Saheban Aleeshan have a peculiar mode of administering 
their own laws. One //akim pusses an order to a certain 
effect, and another passes one diametrically opposite to it. 
Both fancy themselves to be right; either the luws are 
enigmas, or the administrators are overinstructed in them. 
God help us poor ryvts 1(1) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE ZEMINDARS AND COLLECTORS, 


I showed in my last how I had been forced from my jote ; 
and it was in consequence of my distress that I applied to 
my friend Suntokee, the result of which may be seen, by 
referring to the two first chapters of these revelations. 

I observed that I alone was not the sufferer. During my 
incumbency as an ‘ Orderly,’ I have witnessed scenes, that 
if described with ordinary rhetoric, would induce my readers 
to think that I am not dealing with facts, but endeavouring 
to harrow their feelings with imaginary tales of distress. 
1 will leave such matters for the ingenuity of romance- 
mongers, and give you the naked truth, which requires no 
high colouring to alee it interesting. There lived, in the 
village of Tandah, an opulent cultivator, by name of 
Bhawanee Singh. His ancestors had been the Zemindars 

(1) The glorious uncertainty of the law is, perhaps, in no instance, so well 
exemplified as in the different constructions of officials on this subject of 


exemption from enhancement of rent. Order upon order has been promul- 
gated ; only to render “confusion worse confounded.” 


1—2 
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of the village; but during the first revenue settlemerts by 
SJoonateen Dunkeen Bhahadoor, his father bad refused to 
enter into the necessary engagements, alleging that the 
assessments were too heavy, so that at the time of my 
story, Bhawanee Singh was cultivator of fifty beegahs ef as 
fine land as you would desire to see for miles around. The 
malgoozaree on these lands was one rupee eight annas a 
beegha, or seventy-five rapees per annum. The Zemindars 
of Tandah were also opulent men, and were never a day 
behind the fixed time for payment of the “ kists”(1) due to 
the Sircar. But the me 2) was known to be profitable, 
snd was coveted by the Vakeel and Umilah ; and a plot was 
entered into between them to force it to be sold, when they 
would pounce upon it as legal prey, and appropriate it as 
their own. 

It is well known that no native, how rich soever, will pay 
money the moment it falls due, unless he has the dread of 
punishment or disgrace before him. It isa practice in the 
revenue courts of the Sircar Bahadoor, to issue dustucks for 
the oe the very day the kist (instalment) becomes 
due. This was not done in the village of Tandah for three 
several kists; and the Zemindar became careless, and did 
not py his next instalment. The Huzoor was duly informed 
of the default. He inquired how the Zemindar could be a 
defaulter wher he was known to be opulent ; and whether 
a dustuck(3) had been served on him ? “ Yes, your honour,” 
was the reply. “Here it is, duly signed and sealed.” “Serve 
him with a second dustuck; and direct the Nazir also to 
send a smart Molazim,(4) to ascertain the cause of Dowlut 
Singh’s default.” The order was obeyed, and the Nazir 
Saheb despatched me on this service. “Go Bhaee Panch- 
kouree Khan,” said he, “and bring that Moo/sidh Dowlut 
Singh to his senses.” At the same time he gave me a know- 
ing look that intimated he had something more tosay. I 
made a great bustle, pretended to start at once, but took 
myself straight to the Nazir’s house. Hore 1 found Moulvee 

ageel and Lalla Moonshee waiting for me. They detained 
me until the arrival of the Nazir ; and I then received ins- 
tructions to go to Dowlut’s village ; but instead of bullying 
him for the rent of the Sircar Koompanee, to give him 


1) Instalments. (2) Estate. The peculiarity of t is to x 
or : eal note. (3) Wacast (4) Rervant on the voetint eetablichioent 
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the best compliments of the Nazir and the Movonsheejer. “ Tell 
him,” said they, “that we are his best friends that he need 
not trouble himself about the malguvozaree, for that the Saheb 
collector will never find out that he is in balance, while we 
choose to befriend him.” 


Well, I proceeded to Dowlut Singh's house in Tandah, 
and most affectedly sported my chuprass, so that anybody 
could not fail to observe it, and announced myself as having 
come from the Nazir. Dovlut Sinyh came out in a fright, 
gave me a charpaee to sit upon, and anxiously asked ‘ What 
I had come about ?” I was bent upon lining mv own purse, 
so I answered, by telling him “that his mulgoozuree was 
= i and that the Saheb collector had sont me to uppre- 

end him.” 


“Where is the dustuck?” he inquired. I showed him 
the notice, with the Huzoor’s signatare, and the broad seal 
of office, Upon this he appeared to reflect ; and after o 
while, he said, “You must be tired. Ahan Saheb, walk in, 
I will see whether I cannot make you comfortable.” I did 
so, performed my ablutions, filled my hookah, and a 
away insolently, and expatiated on my influence with the 
Nazir, and of Nazir’s and Moonshee’s influence with the 
fuzoor, “* But, Dowlut Singh,” T said, “you know that 
ushraf log(1) do not exert their influence for nothing. How- 
ever, think God, that you do not require our shifarish,(2) 
for yoa owe the Sircar but a paltry two thonsand rupees, 
and that is as nothing to such as you are, Dowlut Singh.” 
But I saw poor Lorlut wince ; and after coaxing me a good 
deal, he began to tell me how he, and the Vuzr, and Afoon- 
shee, had been on the best possible terms—how he had been 
advised by them to bein no hurry to pay the kists due to 
the Sircar—how he had acpendet all the money on his son’s 
marriage—how the fuhujun, with whom he hal money 
dealings, refused to advance money without his mortgaging 
his talooy. “And now, Khan Saheb, my hope rests with 
you, and your influence with the Nazirjee. Here isa small 
sum for pan-tumbakhoo.”(3) I looked at the money, and 
to my disgust it was only five rupees. So I indignantly 
threw it down, and rising as if to go, I said, “ Salam 
Thakoorjee, I shall inform the /Tuzoor that you refused to 


(1) Respectable people. (2) Good word, (8) Betel-nut and tobacco, 
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come with me.” Dowlut Singh hastily ran and laid hold 
of my hand, and bade me sit down. His little son ran into 
the suhun,(1) where we were seated, and I saw 2 kuldar 
ushurfee(2) which was hung round the boy’s neck, and re- 
marked how well it looked. The old 2ajpoot took it 
from his boy’s neck, and put it into my hand, with a know- 
ing look, as if deprecating any refusal. I took it, stroked 
my beard, and enlarged upon my official influence. 

Having thus cleverly secured about four months’ pay, I 
turned on another tack, and told Dowlut Singh that the 
Nazir and Moonshee had confidentially desired n.e to com- 
municate their sentiments to him. 1 then gave him all the 
“ soft sawder’ I could think of, and left him, quite assured 
that he need not trouble himself about his éalooy, and the 
malgoozaree due to the Sircar. I informed the Nazir and 
Moonshee of the success of my mission ; but, of course, said 
not a word about the goldmohur. 

The Collector was informed of Dowlut Singh’s back-slid- 
ing ; and after wading through the nathee(3) of papers, and 
satisfying himself that the notices had (apparently) been 
served, he made a report to the Sudder, and obtained leave 
to sell the taloog for the balance due to Government. In 
the days I mention, sales were not so scrupulously conducted 
as they now are; and poor Dowlut was not aware of the 
impending calamity until one day before the sale. He 
anh into the Kacherree and protested to the Collector 
that he had never been served with a single notice ; and 
plainly charged the Moonshee and Nazir with corruption and 

Jussadh(4) “ Bring the misi,” coolly said the Saheb. It was 
brought, and the Collector Bahadoor himself turned over 
the pages. “ Here are the dustucks, Dowlut Singh, and your 
signature duly affixed. Call the mushkoorree peadahs.(5)” 
They came and swore to having served the dustucks. “Sir,” 
said the Nazir, “I sent Panchkouree Khan, a molozim, to 
bring the defaulter, and here is his hyfeut.” I was sent 
for, and no sooner did I appear, than Dowlut roared ont, 
“ Ay! dhurmoaotar !(6) that is the blackguard who brought 
me a message from the Nazir and Moonshee, not to pay 
the revenue, and he fleeced me of a gold-mohur.” I looked 
(1) Entrance, verandah. (2) Old gold Mobur. (3) File. 


(4) Malice-conspiracy. (5) Men hired for an occasion, (6) Oh! merciful 
Avater (of God). 
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sternly at Dowlut, and quietly submitted to the Huzoor 
that the man wasmad!_I call the blessed prophet to wit- 
ness, Junab-i-alee, that I did not so much as get a drink of 
water in the village of Tandah, and that I took some pieces 
of bread with me which I ate! Ifthe /Zuzoor will listen 
to such calumny, how can the servants of the Sercar be safe? 
Here the whole of the officials present hummed forth a 
similar complaint. The Collector was is despur, and order- 
ed the sale to take place next day, if the entire balance were 
not paid. 

Saffice it to say, that the money was not paid—that 
the taloog of Tundah was sold, and purchased by Lalla 
Moonshee and Moulrve Vakeel. That Dowlut Singh uppealed 
to the Alee Jah Commissioner Bahadoor, but could get no 
redress, as the papers were right, and that the auction-pur- 
chasers got possession. The next chapter will show what 
they did, and how Bhawanee Singh was dealt with. 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
OPPRESSION OF THE Ryors. 


No sooner was the sale of TYundah concluded, than 
Moulvee Vakeel obtained a kibaluh(1) and umuldustuk(2) and 
took formal possession. Notice for enhancement of rent 
was served on every ryot, and among others, Bhawunee 
Singh, and his fifty beeguhs of mourvosee jote,(3) were not 
fogotten. He had always paid one rupee eight annas, per 
beegah, and was now directed to pay five rupees. But he 
was @ oe old dtujpoot and merely isaghal the notice 
to scorn. However, Moulvee Vakeel was not 2 man to give 
in while a quirk or quibble was at hand, ora sheer face of 
brass could frown forth withering terrors; so as soon as 
the first kist became due, he instituted summary process 
against him. The case was prepared by the Umilah, and 
heard before the Saheb Shistant, who had recently joined. 

There were, first, the Putwaree’s wusil bagee ; second, 
copy of the notice served on defendant, declaring him liable 
to pay five rupees per beegah ; third, the Collector’s kibalah 
to the auction-purchaser. To all! these, old Bhawanee Singh 


(1) Deed of Sale. (2) Warrant for putting in posvession, 
(8) Hereditary culture. oe f 
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simply referred to the fact, the he was a resident hereditary 
cultivator, from the cession of the province to the Sircar 
Koompanee Bahadoor—that he held a pottah signed by 
the Saheb Kullan Joonateen Dunkeen—that by the re- 
gulations of the Sirear, he was exempt from enhance- 
ment of rent—and that, please Hamjee: he would not pay 
a fraction more than he had done. While the Saheb Shist- 
ant, state with a hecoming gravity, with his beaver hat know- 
ingly cocked on his head, Moulvee Vakeel eagerly said, 
‘Junab-i-alee | did your honour ever hear such insolence as 
has been uttered by that fellow ? He says he will not pay a 
pice more than the JJalqoozaree he has paid, even if your 
worship order it!!! He presumes to defy the Hakim’ 
‘Well, well’, pettishly said the Saheb; “hoop ruho.(1) 
What are the sale-regulations, Bfoonshee ? Now the reader 
will remember that the Moonshee was a joint proprietor with 
the Vakeel ; and his cue, therefore, was to mislead ; so he 
turned up Regulation V of 1812, Sec. 9. “ Here, sir, is 
the kanoon. Moulvee Vakeel did serve the notice for en- 
hancement of Mulgoozaree, and is clearly entitled to decree 
in the present suit.” Decree for plaintiff was given accord- 
ingly. This is grand, thought old Bhawanee Singh “dig- 
gruee to pah, lekin roopyea to mor pase huh.”(2. After a 
month the decree was execrted, and the usual process for 
apprehension of the person was issued. The Vushkore that 
served the writ, was thrashed soundly by J3ha:anee’s three 
sons, who were taken up for the assault by the Thanadar ; 
and chalaned and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
each, and old Bha:canee himself, heart-broken and disconsol- 
ate, delivered himself up to the Nazir. The case was called, 
the decree read, and Bhawnee asked whether he would 

the amount? “No, I will not,” was his reply. “ For fifty 
years my father and I have never paid more than one rupee 
eight annas a beegha, and not a pice more shall I pay.” 
He was sent to jail. Moulvee Vakeel next gave a petition 
to the Saheb Shistant for the sale of Bhawanee’s property. 
This was ordered of course; but it was strange that six 
fine cows, two stone sugar mills, and a stack of grain, were 
sold for on eighteen rupees, The sale was sanctioned ; 
but as the whole amount of decree was not paid, old Bhawanee 
was, therefore, allowed to rot in jail. 


(1) Be quiet. (2) He has obtamed decree, but the rupees are in my hands. 
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When the next instalment became due to the auction. 
purchaser, &® summary suit was again filed to the usual 
processes, the return of the Nazir was “ rooposh.” But the 
defendant and his sons were in juil ; how then could the 
suit be defended? The result was, an exparte decree for 
Moulvee Vakeel. This decree was also executed; and the 
Nazir's kyfeut was, that the defendant was in jail in a suit 
of the decree-holder, Moulvee Vakeel. He was sent for 
from the jail; but pleaded insolvency, and wus released, 


Bhawanee was at large—bhis sons also were relensed ; and 
they commenced ploughing their fields like men. They 
vowed that Moulvee Vakeel should rue the day he ever 
thought of oppressing them. Qld Jowlut Singh and his 
stalwart progeny were also paupers; und in the whole 
village a feeling of hatred and revenge was engendered 
against the Nilamdar.(1) But the \oulree was not one that 
would rashly venture his person within a village, the in- 
habitants of which were inimical to him; and he laughed 
at the deadly threats of the tribe of Rajpoot, 


He sent his Karindsh, however, to tusheel,(2) and on the 
first night of his arrival at the chownee(3) it was fired ; and he 
and his party were knocked down with luttees, as they ran 
out to escape the devouring flame. 

This was what the Vakeel had longed for and had an- 
ticipated, and he smoothed down his beard with the hand of 
satisfaction, and prepared to act. Moantime, Dowlut Singh 
and his stalwart sons, and old Bharoanee and his sons, were 
so alarmed at their own violence, and frightened for the 
consequences, that they left their homes and fled. A very 
exaggerated report was made to the Magistrate, of 4 case 
which required no colouring to heighten its enormity. The 
wounded men were sent into hospital, and weeks passed 
before they were declared to be convalescent ; the defendants 
were not forthcoming until they were proclaimed as outlaws, 
when they made necessity a virtue, and gave themselves up. 
They were tried, fully convicted, and sentenced to imprison- 
ment for seven years. Thus Moulvee Vakeel got possession 
of the entire talooy, at the expense of a few broken bones 
to his retainers. 

This result made a serious impression on me. I reflected 


(1) Auction-purchaser. (2) Realise rents. (3) Village office. 
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that my own case was not parallel in hardship. For here 
were zemindars and old istimraree puttadars(1) turned out 
of their fields, and irretrievably ruined in purse and reputa- 
tion, by the machinations of a man who had risen from the 
dregs of the people to be a Vakeel ; by the sheer force of 
villany, aided by, it must be confessed, great talent. Here 
were the well-meaning regulations of a Government that 
would be paternal, misconceived and distorted, to suit the 
views of interested parties. And the akims—what were 
they doing? Alas! I saw, by my own practice, that they 
were as children in our hands; their various duties so in- 
terfere one with another, that a portion only could possibly 
be performed. 

But there is such a thing as retributive justice even in 
this life. Moulvee Vakeel managed to keep possession of 
the entire faloog, to exclusion of Lalla Moonshee. The latter 
worthy did not dare to contest the matter with the former, 
for fear of exposing his own share in the nefarious practices 
that have heen related. The two foul animals hunted in 
couple, while there was prey in view ; but as soon as it was 
captured and consumed, the strongest fell on the weak one 
and devoured him. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE MOCKERY OF AN ADJUDICATION. 


Most of my readers are aware that “ summary suits” for 
rent or replevin (known as moguddummat sursurree, or bejah 
tulbee) are heard and decided bv a Covenanted Assistant to 
the Collector, or by the “ Dipty Saheb.” But, perhaps, all are 
not aware that the proof in sach cases is based entirely upon 
the Putwaree’s,(2) accounts. For any claim that is doubtful, 
the parties are referred to thecivil courts. But as no wit- 
nesses may be examined, the Putwaree has it entirely in his 
power to depone for zemindar or for ryot, exactly as his own 
interest may bias him. He produces a Jummabundee(8) and 
the village accounts, which are confessedly dictated by the 
zemindar himself. He asserts that the ryot owes the zemindar 


(1) Holder of leases in perpetuity. (2) Village accountant. 
(3) Register of holdings. 
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so much money, and has not paid it, berause tt 18 not mention- 
ed in his accounts | while the poor ryot calls his deutas(1) to 
witness for him, and names the Wuhajun to whom he pledged 
his bullocks for that money to pay his rent ; and he names 
Witnesses in whose presence the money was paid. But the 
inexorable Dipty merely asks him “ Putwaree yah zemindar 
ka ruseed rukhteh ho ?(2) “ Nuhee, ryot purwur (3) Decree 
for plaintiff is the certain result. But who shall blame the 
Assistant or Deputy, when they are so desired to do, and 
are forbidden to make aught approaching to judicial inves- 
tigation ¢ The jummabundee itself—the principal, if not 
only documentary evidence in suits for rent or replevin—is 
a tissue of falsehoods and errors. Pick out any one, or a 
dozen at random, and try and reconcile the discrepancies. 
You will find the same number of the field, the same jumma 
and area, put down against two or three distinct asanves, in 
the same number of distinct entries. “Why 9” you ask. 
“Merely to enable the Zemindar and Putwaree to charge 
one or the other party with the malgoozaree, according to the 
necessity of the occasion.” ‘But is there not an establish- 
ment of Deputy Collectors, Tuhseeldare, Qunoongoes and 
Mohurrirs, to examine records and to rectify errors, wilful 
or unintentional 9” “True; but how can one man_ set 
through the work of four ? The comparison is slurred over, 
and the people saffer.” 

But to illustrate my allegations with a tale— Thero 
lived in the village of Bhurturra one Hamkishoon Koontxe, 
who had a jote of seven beegahs of land, which had devolved 
on him as his inheritance. He was industrious and{prosper- 
ous, and always paid his rent of twenty-one rupecs per 
annum to Bulbhudbur Singh, the Nilamdar, Ramkishoon’s 
sons had grown up, however, and leaving two of them to 
manage the fields, he, with one son, took service with the 
Rajah of Bettiah. They had been absent two years at the 
period of my tale, A beegah of land that had been left 
fallow, was about to be ploughed by Jtamkishoon’s sons for 
sugar-cane, when Debee Lulla, with five strapping lattheals/4) 
forcibly stopped them and ploughed the field themselves. 
On the lad’s remonstrance, Debee Lalla told them that their 
father had been dispossessed tivo years ago ! They were 


(1) Deities, (2) Do you hold the receipts of Zemindar or Putwaree ? 
(8) No, cherisher of the ryot. (4) Men armed with clubs, 
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to weak to fight, so went to another of their fields, and com- 
menced tilling it vigorously. A eal mei away, and 
ftamkishoon Koonbee returned to Bhurturra ; and his sons 
told him the story of their dispossession from part of the jote, 
The old fellow’s blood was up, and he filed a petition in the 
sursurree for bedakhilee.(1) The Putwaree was summoned, 
and deponed upon oath to the dispossession of Ramkishoon 
from his entire jote three years ago! that Ramkishoon had 
fled from his village ; and that the Nilamdar had made a 
bundobust of the seven beegahs of land with Ramdeehul Singh, 
who had paid the malgoozaree regulary. Great was the 
horror of the poor Koonbee. He produced receipts given to 
his sons for the money they had paid the Karindah, Debee 
Lalla. He swore that he was in possession of six beegahs of 
his old jote, and begged of the Saheb to look at the accounts. 
This was done; but lo ! the past two jummabundees bore 
the name of Ramdeehul Singh, as cultivator of the fields 
formerly held by Ramkishoon Koonbee, What could the 
Saheb do ? Ramkishoon’s case was dismissed,and he was 
referred to the civil courts for redress.” 


Here was a poor cultivator, resident and hereditary, dis- 
possessed for first of one field by force, and then of all the 
rest, by an unscrupulous Wilamdar and a rascally Putwaree. 
Had the Qanoongo first reported to the Huzoor, that an entry 
in the Jummabundee had been made, contrary to the preceding 
year's papers, an re ag would have been ordered, and the 
false entry corrected. But the more inaccuracies there are 
in a Jummabundee, the greater is the fee demanded for filing 
it ; and if the Douceur be sweet enough, there is never any 
difficulty in getting the Huzoor’s signature affixed to it. Even 
enquiries made in person by the Hakims, and on the spot 
where a dispute exists, do not always tend to elicit the trath, 
An officer of experience, and one who could see through a 
mill]-stone as well as most of his neighbours once had a case 

nding before him, in which, the question at issue was the 
froredite right to a grove of mangoe trees. The Saheb 
ordered his tents to be pitched in the disputed grove, and 
proceeded thither. He observed some villagers with loads 
of wood on their heads, and others carrying grass, passing 
close by his tents. “ Here, fellows ;” he exclaimed, “ come 


(1) In the summary department, for dispossession. 
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hither.” But they threw down their loads and ran, as if for 
their lives. The chupprases of the Huzoor porsned and 
brought them back. “What made vou run away 9” angrily 
a-ked the Saheb. “From fear ot your worship,” they re- 
plied. They were then asked “ it they knew to whom the 
grove of trees belonged ?” They replied, “that the trees 
were planted by Jeet Singh, grandfather of Jsdeeur Sindh, 
one of the parties ;and that all the worl! knew that Zshirur 
was in possession.” 

Now the truth was, that the witnesses were purposely sent 
through the grove by Zshirur Singh, who in reality had no 
right to the grove of trees, nor was he in possession thereof, 
But the ruse told, and the Swheh decided tor the clever rogues. 
He recorded, that he had learned from “ Aur ek rahqeer, jo 
tttifagun oos raste pata tha 1"(1) that the grove was the pro- 
perty of Ishwar Smah : and decree was given accordingly. 


The filing of the Putirares papers iva tax to the entire 
district; and when the Suhrhun Borud issue stringent 
orders to the (Collectors to expedite the delivery of the 
papers, then comes a glorivus harvest to us orderlies. Tho 
Jhpty sends first one dustuch upon the Zemindar and 
Putwaree, then a second, andathird. They are at length 
brought before the man “in a little brief authority,” and 
the culprits tremble for the result. “ Has the tallahane 
been paid?” “No, your honour.” “Then put the utwarce 
in the Nazir’s guard; and place an extra jradah on the 
zemindar until the tullubana has been paid.’ The zemindar 
allegee that the peadah only served him with the notice 
four days ago ; but he is turned out summarily. He offers 
to pay whatever ix demanded , but the peuduh coolly asks 
ten rupees. This is refused indignantly ; but everv da 
the bullying increases, and the extra day’s fu/lubuna is 
added to the first demand, until the Zemiular lachur, gives 
the peadah all he demands, to get away to his quite home, 
fur from the harpies of the Aacharncs. But what is the 
law? There is no penal law by which the zemindar may be 
coerced to file the yummabundee. The only punishment the 
law contemplates, is to debar any Zmindur the privilege to 
sue for his rent in any court, if the jummabundee is not filed ; 
and yet each village is mulcted from five to ten rupees per 


cere ——— 


(1) From every passer-by, who, accidentally, waa guing that road. 
8 
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a rH a sa, of va ari called “ mushkooree 
pe ” fatten illegally on the villagers. In every district 
where the powriac pptlsae are filed regularly, and before 
the Deginning of the year, a legion of these mushkoories is let 
loose upon the Zemindars, to force them todo as the Saheban 
Aleeshan desire. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY EMPLOYED BY GOVERNMENT IS INCOMPETENT 
FOR THE PUBLIC SFRVICE REQUIRED FROM IT. 


A Mahajun had purchased the village of Bhahadoorpoor, 
and his Karindahs suggested that by doubling the rents of 
every cultivator, he would get a clear profit of a hundred 
rupees per mensem. How was this miracle to be effected 2 
You shall see. A jummabundee was given to the Qanoongo 
to be filed in the Collector’s office, but the increase shewn was 
so alarming; that he did not dare to attest it. He gave a 
kyfeut to the Huzoor to the effect that “there was an increase 
in the jumma certainly, but that the nilamdar alleged that 
the asamees had agreed to the enhancement of rent on his 
consenting to dig wells, etc., for them.” The Saheb ordered 
the Qanoongo to go out himself to assemble the asamees, and 
to report faithfully whether they had really consented to the 
increase 9 And if so, to get the signatures of the majority 
affixed to the jummadundee. This was pretended to be carried 
out, and a month had not elapsed when the Qanoongo again 
presented the jummabundee with his kyfeut to the Huzoor, 
asserting that the names of all the cultivators had been affixed 
to the document in the presence of himself and the Putwaree. 
What could the Saheb do 9 The jummabundee was signed 
and sealed, and ordered to be filed among the records. 

In such cases, the dodge is to realise what sums may be 
recovered from the ryots, without instituting summary suits 
or distrainmg the property of any defaulting tenant ; the 
object being to establish a confidence among the asamees in 
the jummabundee, while the fictitious jumma is being worked 
into substitution. Well, two years roll away, and just as the 
standing crops are fit for the sickle, the cultivators are 
astonished at receiving notices of distress, and to their dis- 
gust, every man finds his malgoozaree doubled, Half the 


BCROPEAN AGENCY. &7 


inhabitants rash into the Collector's presence, crying out 
that their crops are ripe, but that the nilamdar will not allow 
them to be cut. The Saheb, to get them away, orders the 
Peshcar to compromise the matter in dispute. The Peshcar 
is too great a man, however, to go out that day—but a week 
afterwards he proceeds to the “ chhaonee” of the village, and 
gets well feasted by the nilamdar. The ryots are brow-beaten 
and abused, and the Peshcar even lends his myrmidons to 
assist the nilamdar in annoying the people. They leave the 
village in despair ; and again the Saheb Collector is asyailed 
with cries of “ Dohaee ! Collector Saheb, Dohaee Koompanee 
Bahadoor !” But on enquiry, it appears that the Peshcar 
has not returned from his investigation ; and all that can be 
done is to issue a stringent order to the Peshear to expedite 
his enquiries. At length, the ky/eut of the Peshear is given 
in to the effect, that he had carefully examined the village 
account of the past two years, and had found that the 
nilamdar merely wanted his just dues from the ryots; to 
realise which he had distrained their crops. The Saheb 
Bahadoor was very busy, and the cultivators were directed 
to give malzaminee to the Commissioner Koorkee, and then to 
institute “ Bejah Koorkee” suits. Now, in all these orders, 
strict attention, in conformity with the regulations, was paid, 
but the villagers, tired and disgusted at the dilatoriness of 
summary proceedings, left the Kacherree in despair, and made 
& compromise with the nélamdar / / 


A ryot, even well to do in the world, can with difficulty 
find money-security for twenty-five or fifty rupees when 
his crops (apon which he depends for support) are under 
distraint ; 8 poor man, under such a calamity, must give 
in to his landlord, or be ruined, in spite of the vigilance 
and extreme desire of the Hakims to render justice. 


I have attempted to shew that it is quite in the power 
of the Qanoongoes and Putwarees to falsify the village 
papers according to their own wishes, or the instigation 
of the parties by whom the doing so is made profitable to 
them. Let the Saheban Alleeshan call for kyfeut from 
the first, or examine the latter on oath, they will find that 
the whole truth cannot be extracted from them. It is only 
when such officers as Mr, O-———-and Mr. M———havo leisure 
to make the investigations themselves, that I have seen 

8—2 
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the truth dragged out as if with cart-ropes. I shall men- 
tion a case in point. 

Lalla Lukhmee Lall had been a Government Vakeel, 
and had contrived to acquire considerable landed porperty, 
besides a large sum of ready money. At a sale, ordered 
by the Civil Court, he had purchased the rights and in- 
terest of Goorbuksh Singh in the village of Guhora for 
a very inconsiderable amount. By applying golden spect- 
acles to the eyes of the Qanoongo and Putwaree, he man- 
aged to get his name entered as “auction purchaser of the 
rights of Goorbuksh Singh Lumbardar of Guhora.(1) Nov, 
it so happened, that the Lumbardar’s name only had been 
entered in previous jummabundees, and the Lallaas purchaser 
of his rights, naturally took his place. The other sharers 
of the village alarmed, petitioned the Collector to cause 
their names also to be entered in the jummabundee, but the 
Putwaree and Qanoongo declared that their names were 
not in any previous years’ jummabundee, nor in the Put- 
teedaree’s statement or “ Wagiboolurz” of the Mohtimin Bun- 
dobust.(2) The papers were duly examined ; and as the 
name only of Goorbuksh Singh was found therein, the Saheb 
disallowed the objections raised, and ordered Lukhmee Lall’s 
name to remain as sole proprietor. It was only by under- 
going a ruinously expensive law-suit, that the poor Putteedars 
gained their rights. You ask, naturally, how it happened 
that the several sharers failed to have their names recorded 
in the Collector’s books ? I will tell you in a few words. 

There are two brothers, joint-proprietors of an estate. 
They livein perfect harmony, and the name of the elder 
only is recorded as proprietor. The younger dies, leavin 
six sons, who of course, are entitled to one-sixth share eac 
of their father’s share. But they have always seen the 
estate managed by their uncle, and they will not interfere 
with the old man. Calamities of season occur, and the lads 
require money for their marriages, and a Muhajun is thought 
of. The emissaries of the Lalla recommend their Master 
as a considerate man and an ushra/, and he lends the old man 
money. The Lalla prosecutes in a court of law, in which he 
is an influential member himself—gains a decree—executes 
it—sells the rights of the old man, who was the sole 


(1) The who pays the Government revenue into the treasury. 
(2) Settlement officer. 
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recorded proprietor—buys them himself, and gets his name 
recorded in the Government register. Now, the Putwaree 
and Qanoongo knew very well the exact state in which 
matters stood ; and had they been honest men. and done 
their duty to the people and to the State, so serious an 
error as has been noticed, could never have happened. 
The dispossesssed Puteedars did get redress, it is trae ; 
but after an expenditure rainous to their purse, through a 
tedious litigation and endless appeals sufficient of them- 
selves to cool the courage and energies of most men. 

An after obtaining decrees from the Civil Courts, what 
use are they in nine cases out of ten? The digqureedar 
petitions the court to distrain cattle belonging to A. Im- 
mediately B comes forward, and proves his possession ; and 
although they are full-brothers, and collusion between them 
is manifest, yet the cattle are released. Another party 
sues for sale of a Nwirah’s property consisting of houses 
and lands. His wife at once objects on the score of their 
being part of her marriage-dower | Her Vakeel produces 
the deed of settlement, and the property is released. In 
short, if the Legislative Council and the Suddar Courts had 
endeavoured to devise a means to harrass decrecholders, and 
to give them only “the shells of the oyster” for their specula- 
tions in matters of law, they could not have hit upon a more 
ingenious mode than confirming to them the present rules 
of practice, as regards the sale of property in execution of 
decrees. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THe Kommisunur Kvrkl. 


The Qanoongo fattens most when it is the misfortune 
of any village tobe made “Kham Tuhseel,”—ie., where 
the zemindas becomes a defaulter, and no person offers to 
take a farming leasc for a term of years and pay the 
balance ; the Collector appoints a manager on his own 
part, called a Suzuzwl, to collect the rents, and in most 
cases the Qanoonyo is chosen to fill this office. The first 
thing done, is to go to the village, assemble inhabitants, 
and ask for the nusurana (good-will offering) for the Sirear. 
Nothing but silver is ever taken from the majority, but 
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the Suzawul is content to commute the cash payment to 
the offering of a fat sheep. As soon as the sheep has been 
digested, asamees are again summoned to adjust the 
new jummabundee ba-moojibt hookoom Saheban Borud.(1) 
The Brahmuns are let off, lest they should curse the Laila; 
but from every other caste, from 4 annas to § annas a beegah 
is rigorously exacted. As these sums are intended for the 
Suzavwul’s private purse, they are froma mere infirmity in 
the memory, omitted in the village accounts. The zeminder’s - 
dues are always enforced by the Sarcar's representative. 
The shepherds present the younglings of their flocks; the 
barkers shave him, and sooth fim to rest, or gently aronse 
him by the delicious pressure of the limbs known as sham- 
pooing ; sometimes the young Nayins (barberesses) take the 
place of their husbands to lull the Suzawul to rest—the 
Telees furnish sufficient oil fora lamp to burn throughout 
the night—and thus a Suzawul, in charne of a large estate, 
is the picture ofa happy man in the enjoyment of raral 
felicity and rural atiashes: Many a feast do his friends 
receive at the expense of the villagers, and who would not 
feast, “eat, drink, and be merry,” when all the material cost 
nothing? A case comes on before the Saheb Collector; 
the Qanoongo is ordered to attend. He cannot be found. 
Where is heg Nobody can tell. The Nazir roars out to 
me, “Go, Panchkouree, and bring that Sudalinkar,(2) that 
Nimukharam,(8) to the Huzoor. Go to his house; and if 
not there, go to the village of Sundaha, where he may be 
playing the Suzavoul.” 

There is a trite saying, that “experience maketh fools 
wiso.” I should, when I first took service, have girded up 
my loins, and gone in search of the Suzawul at once; 
but I reflected on the inutility of hurried measures; so 
went to my own house, ate a good dinner, rested comfort- 
ably, and departed next morning to search for the Suzawul. 
I went to his house, but the inmates had not heard of him 
for several days. 1 then proceeded to Sundaha, and while 
yet a good way from the Chhaonee, heard the music of a 
Seringee(4) and the screeching of a “ Ramzanee.”(5) I boldy 
made up to the assembled company, and inquired for the 


(1) Register of holdings, according to the orders of the Board of Revenue. 
(2) Shirker of duty. (8) Unfaithful to salt. (4) Native fiddle. 
(5) Dancing woman. 
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Suzawul. There was the fat debauchee, with a hookah in 
hand, indolently puffing and gazing on the ‘“‘ charming naut- 
ching damsel,” and now and then varying the monotonous 
gravity of his deportment, by a nod or a yawn. He appeared 
intoxicated with bhung, and the flashes of light from the 
Ramzanee’s eyes ; utterance had forsaken him, although the 
time was barely past noon, “ Wak! Wahk/(1) Qunoongojee,” 
I said ; “ the Huzoor remembered you yorterday ; and since 
no person could tell wither you had gone, I have been desired 
by my master the Nazir Saheb, to bring you to the presence, 
and to report faithfully how I saw you engaged. Jnshal- 
lah ;(2) I shall make such a report as will be remembered by 
you.” The Suzawul, although pretty well steeped in ineb- 
riety, was sobered at once by my salutation. He got up, 
begged of me to be seated next to himself, a chillum was 
handed to me, a kid was sent for, for a pulao for me. I reflected 
that [ should act like a fool if I did not enter into the spirit 
of the moment: so I ungirdled my kummerhund, took off 
my pugree, puffed at the chillum, and ogled the dancing 
wench. I willdrawa veil over the rest of the evening. 
Suffice it to say that 1 was convinced Suzatwulship was an 
nna of no small importance in the revenue departments of 
© State, 


Next morning the Qanoongo and myself proceeded to the 
Kacherree, and I duly reported to the Nazir that the Sucaiwul 
was busy all day in collecting the rents for the Sircar, and 
or he could not possibly have come away sooner than he 


But the great man, “who plays fantastic tricks before high 
heaven,” is the Kommishnur Koorkee ; and I have watched 
his doings with much edification, He has his Sudder Kacher- 
ree, and writes his roobakarees like a llakim. As far as I 
could learn from the Mooktyars and Afvhurrirs of the Collec- 
tor’s office, the duties of this officer are simply those of an 
Ameen of distraint and sale, for which he is entitled to a 
commission of ten per cent. on the proceeds of sale, And in 
the event of a compromise, or non-completion of sale, from 
any cause whatsoever, he is entitled to five per cent. on the 
valuation of the property distrained , the resources from this 


(1) Well done ! (2) Please God ! 
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commission only would amount to about 35 rupees or 40 ru- 
pees per mensem. The Kommishnur Saheb has to pay 
the rent of a suitable kacharee. Hevhas a Mohurrir on 
seven rupees a month, and six Chuprasees, at least, to 
whom he must give three rupees each. Thus, little enough, 
it would appear, is left for the provision of the great man, 
himself. He has, generally, a wife and several children at 
home. He sports a horse or palkee, keeps one or two ser- 
vants, and a comely woman-servant, who acts as his khid- 
mutgar. Money must he found for these expenses, and, by 
the blessing of the Veotas, who watch over the prosperity 
of the mysteries of chicanery, it is never wanting. Without 
tiring my readers with all the minutiz of trickery, I shall 
just given few examples of extortion. 

A sues B for one hundred rupees, due to him as mal- 
goozaree. He attaches property worth 50, but appraised at 
25 rupees. The usual processes are gone through, and the 
property sold for 25 rupees. Out of this sum, the Kommish- 
nur coolly deducts ten per cent. on the zur-datree (amount 
of claim), which, in this case, is ten rupees, and the party 
who levied the distress receives but 15 rupees ; whereas 
the Kommishnur was legally entitled to a tenth of 25 rupees, 
or 2 rupees, 8 annas only, instead of ten rupees. This ini- 

uitious practice of misappropriation has been so far checked, 
that is not openly exhibited in the accounts, as it used to 
be in the “ good old days.” 


Again, A distrains the property of B for an alleged 
claim of 100 rupees, but the property is appraised at only 
ten rupees. But a sale is not effected, owing to a compro- 
mise. Now, had a sale taken place, the Kommishnur would 
legally have received one-tenth of ten, or one rupee. But 
since no sale took place, he is entitled only to eight annas 3 
however, he takes half the usual commission, or five per 
cent. on the amount of claim, from the unfortunate ryot 
whose property had been distrained ; or jive rupees! It wi 
thus be made manifest that he modestly takes only ten times 
the commission for doing nothing, instead of that which he 
would have received for effecting a sale! ! ! 


An asamee has been allowed to cut his khurreef{1) crop 
without his rent being demanded. He is in debt, and has 


(1) Crop sown in the rains, and cut in Uctober. 
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paid away the greater part of his produce to the village 
Muhajun ; when he finds treo leequhs of half-grown sugure 
cane distrained, and notice of sale advertised. Lf allowed 
to come to maturity, and the juice to be worked into guor, 
the two eegahs of cane would yield from 150 to 200 rupees : 
but the zemindar is resolved to ruin him. The poor ryot 
runs to the (Collector Suheb, or the Saheb Diputy, and peti- 
tions against his grinding oppression, He is told to give 
malzaminee(1), and to institute Bejah Koorkee(2) Ile hy- 
thecates the standing crops to his Muhujun, who becomes 
s surety, and the case is instituted. After the usual 
forms, the case is heard. The ryot does not deny that the 
claim is just, but pleads that if he had time granted him, he 
would pay the demand, and still save himself from ruin. 
The Saheb says, “ Wajih haee.(3) But the Mooktyars ask 
whether the zemindar is not entitled to roceive the malgov- 
zarew from the produce of the soil? They allege that the 
khurreef was cut and sold by the ryot, without paying the 
zemindar his dues; and that if the Saleh Buhadoor will 
now interfere, how is the zemindar to pay tho revenue due 
to the Sircar? The Ifoonshee-yee quietly folds his hands 
to say his iléimas(4) ; and he urges that the sale of standing 
crops is authorised by usage. The case is dismissed and 
the sale ordered. And the poor ryot has the option of either 
permitting his half-grown crops to be purchased by the 
zemindar (¢sm furzee) in a fictitions name at a twentieth of 
the value, or of borrowing money from the Jfuhujun on the 
hypothecation of the crops, at seventy-fire per cent. per 
annum interest. 


Well, thought I, the Koompanee ka Raj is a paternal and 
fostering /taj tor the poor ryots ! 


“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumlates and men decay ; 
Princes and Lords may flourish, or may fade, 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 


(1) Money secunty. (2) Suit fur replevin. (3) It 1 correct 
(4) Humble representation. 
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CHAPTER XXVILI. 


LOCAL JUNTEE—THE COLLECTOR AND CIVIL SURGEON. 


There is an anomalous kind of court called the “local 
juntee” or muhakimah aoukaf—in English, local agency, 
which is as mysterious and uncontrollable as the Supreme 
Court, of which people say and hear so much. Itis a sim- 

le enough court in itself, and might be made very useful ; 
for it was established simply to look after the interests of 
government in escheats, from what cause soever,and to guard 
against the misappropriation of endowments for religious 
purposes of all creeds, The Collector and Civil Surgeon 
are the ex-officio local agents in every district; but they are 
at liberty, with the sanction of Government, to associate any 
other official with them, whose services may be found ox- 
ient. What could have induced our legislators to drag 

in the Doctor Saheb into the junta 1 know not; for there 
are no emoluments of office ; and the work is “‘ vexatious to 
a degree.” Any blackguard in the city, of what caste or 
persuasion soever, that wishes to annoy, or to screw money 
out of a wealthy neighbour, gives in a sowal, signed Khyr- 
khwah-t-sircar,(1) alleging that his houses and lands are the 
Nuzool (property) of the State. If people are wise, they 
buy off the Khys-khwah, otherwise they involve themselves 
with a mysterious power, that may, whenever it pleases, 
claim the city, and contest the ownership of the pro- 
perty in the civil courts. This court is also notable for the 
deliberation of its decisions. Nobody can find out when the 
court sits ; and the holy prophet only knows how long a 
case may be pending—it may be for days, or weeks, or 
months, or years! It bangs the equity side of the Supreme 
Court, by chalks, in its lentissimo progress, There is a 
characteristic story current in this city, of the late Mr. 
Augustus Brooke, who was for so many years the Gover- 
nor’s Agent, and at one time chief judge of the provincial 
court. of appeal. When he found a case so voluminous as 
to alarm his nerves, or (knowing the parties) he was con- 
vinoed that the case was vexatious, he sent for the Vakeels 
of the litigants and said, “ Bhulla Babajan! ub myn mokud- 
dumma ko ghourkhana men bhejta hoon.” (Well, my dear 


(1) Well-wisher of Government, 
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sons, I shall now send the case to my office of deliberation). 
The parties in such cases generally made a slow salam, and 
returned to their homes, satisfied that the deliberations of 
the Huzoor were postponed sine die; in other words, the 
case was burked. The result was understood, therefore the 
parties in despair never attended; a year afterwards, the 
cases were struck off the files in default. The sittings and 
judgments of the local agency are pretty similar. 


Sometimes, however, when the local agents do bestir them- 
selves for the public interests, they find their good intentions 
thwarted by parties who produce decrees of civil courts in 
their favor, for tenements and property that are undoubtedly 
ae and therefore inalienable. A wealthy individual 

uilds a fine suraee(1) for the accommodation of travellers, 
and to perpetuate his name, makes the establishment one of 
benevolence. His grandson atter his death, gets in debt ; 
and his creditor, after getting a decree in his favor from the 
civil court, indicates the surace as the property of the defen- 
dant. He surrenders to them his rights and interests, the 
suraee is sold and the purchaser, as malik, levies his dues 
from the “Bhutearahs,” who keep the stalls—in plain words, 
he levies a fixed hire from every occupant of the surace; 
and this goes on for years. An energetic Collector happens 
to be appointed, who in character is a ghurceb purwur (2) 
and knowing his auty, endeavours to recover for the agency 
the control over the suraees, mosques, dewals, wells, &c., 
which have slipped into individual hands, as the property 
of’ the public, which of course he maintains is inalienable : 
he asserts the right of the Government, through their lucal 
agents, to interfere and prevent this misappropriation of 
public property. But the fart of possession for thirty years 
ruins the cause, and the Civil Court decides against the 
agents. 

A wealthy individual dies, leaving large property in 
houses, lands, villages, and ready money, by will, to be de- 
voted to the performance of the rites of the Hindoo religion. 
An executor by will is also appointed. Some fifty years 
elapse, and a Khyr-khwah petitions the local agents to take 
possession of, and manage the property, on the score of 
misappropriation of funds, alienation of property, ete. 


(1) Inn. (2) Cherisker of the poor. 
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Lengthened investigation takes place, law-suits are insti- 
tuted, and own by the agents of the Sircar, and they take 
possession of the remainder of the property. Heirs of the 
original testator and the heirs of the legatee repeatedly . 
come forward to take the management into their own hands; 
but the lion’s grip is not more easily relaxed than the 
possession of the local juntee. The parties are referred to 
the Civil Courts, and the fact of malversation having been 
once proved against the legatee, the courts always decide 
for the Sircar, “But how are the funds appropriated ?” 
you enquire. You will scarcely believe it, but on the faith 
of Jelam, I swear that the money goes to feed the Pundaha, 
Ghateahs, Poojarees, and the host of the Brahminical tribe. 
I have witnessed with horror and astonishment, the daily 
rations of rice, dall, afta, ghee, doled out by order of the 
local agents, and the produce of several gardens, the flowers 
of the season, taken to the dewals, for offerings to the idols 
therein enshrined. Here, thought I, are the Saheban 
Aleeshan, who abuse the pure faith of Jslam, and ridicule 
the bootpurustee(1) of the Hindoos ; here are the direct 
organs and <epresentatives of Government fostering idol- 
worship! I wished devontly, that I had the power to ap- 
propriate the whole of the funds towards the building and 
endowment of a musjrd ‘(2) for then I should have consti- 
tuted myself the mootuvullee(3) and have enjoied in this 
life the blessings pas by the prophet to the faithful 
hereafter. But 1 consoled myself with the reflection, that 
idol-worshippers and their aiders and abettors would alike 
burn in the fires of Jehunnum. 


J remarked, as a most singular fact, that in the large 
and rish rg of Kashee, it never happened that any person, 
ssessed of large property died without heirs and intestate. 
ell-wishers give in sowals purporting that Baloo Fullanah 
died intestate and without heirs ; praying that the property 
should be confiscated to the use of the Government, and 
that the well-wisher be duly provided for. But a fellow at 
once comes forward, with a Bukhshisnamah (deedof gift) 
duly registered and witnessed, to prove himself the legal 
owner. The witnesses are summoned and examined on 
oath ; and they swear to every particular of the deed of gift 


(1) Idol worship. (2) Mahomedan mosque (3) Officiating priest. 
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Government is grt (as the Persians say); and a 
clever scoundrel, who is no more entitled to the property 
than I am, enjoys the fruits of his nefarious ingenuity. 
Thus it happens also, that Gosaeens and Mohunts never 
die heirless. A favourite Chelah, or a well-favoured youth 
retained for the “ Dhundah"(1) of the Afohunt or Gosaeen, 
generally manages to come in as heir. 

But to cheat the Government is a common practice of 
every day, and is considered a glorious achievement. It is 
when two, or three, or more heirs contest a property, and 
every claimant produces a deed in his farour duly authenticated 
and registered, that the skill of the parties is to be admired. 
Greek meets Greek. The party or parties in possession let 
the other claimants “‘do their worst.” They sue in forma 
pauperis (emphatically known as “ papuree”) and are put 
to no expence in stamps and Vakeel’s fees, But the unfor- 
tunate wight in possession has to pay every authorised and 
every possible kind of fee; and after spending some 
thousands, getsa decree in his favour, with cous chargeable 
to plaintiffs, They make their salams and leave the coart, 
while the decree-holder finds it impossible to recover a 
dumree.'2) As for the costs of stamped paper due by the 
pauper to Government, it is hopeless in most cases to oxpect 
to recover. The fact is, our legislators, from a too tender 
regard to justice, have encouraged the institution of suits in 
forma pauperis, to the great detriment of their own stamp re- 
venue ; and to the infinite annovance of the legislatora, Thus 
a beggar composedly claims ten lakhs of rupees as his inheri- 
tance, and gets a hearing without paying a cowree, while 
the defendant has to defend the case wantonly brought 
against him at an expence of several thousands. : 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE SURVEY AND OTHER OPERATIONS IN THE N. W. PROVINCES. 


Most of my readers have heard of Jan Burd Saheb 
Bahadoor’s famous bundobust of the North Western. Pro- 
vinces. But few know the details of that settlement, and 
of the causes which rendered it a failure. My readers, 


(1) Personal Attendance. (2) A fractional part of a pice, 
9 
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therefore, will pardon a dry chapter, when it is written not 
so much for their amusement as for their instruction. 


The whole of the ceded and conquered provinces laboured 
under the disadvantage of short leases for the revenue for 
a term of five or ten years. This unsettled people’s minds ; 
and there was a perpetual struggle between Government 
and the zemindars—on the part of the first to augment 
the revenue to its fall paises which it was firmly be- 
lieved stood clipt and reduced by low official jugglery, 
and on the other, to reduce the jumma by every bass of 
lying, fraud and bribery. The periodical revision of settle- 
ments, naturally forced upon the Government the retention 
of a large establishment for the express purpose of making 
the required settlements, and burdened it besides with the 
expense of highly-paid Revenue Boards, as well as their 
deputations over various parts of the country. The great 
desiderata were the precise limits of each estate, and, there- 
fore, the exact area. This led to the appointment of young 

entlemen of the Civil Service, as Settlement Officers, under 
Regulation VII of 1822, and the employmént of Herenue 
Surveyors to carry out the revenue measurements in the 
most efficient manner. The object was to settle at once, 
and for ever, the endless disputes of contested boundaries : 
to fix an equitable assessment on the lands with reference 
to the existing means and future capabilities of the villages 
from the Surveyor’s returns and the Settlement Officer's 
personal observations ; and to make long leases of twenty or 
thirty years with the zemindars, and thus induce them to lay 
out their capital in the improvement of the soil, In short 
to save, by one grand effort, the ler perpetuated by 
keeping up large establishments as had hitherto been the 
practice. 


But the root of the evil was the ignorance of the officers 
to whom the work was intrusted, as to the exact nature of 
what they were required to perform. The young Settlement 
Officers had tc learn the rudiments of the revenue system, 
and the Surveyors were not instructed to prepare their 
papers, so as to tally in all points with the records of the 

ollector’s Office. In the essential point of lists of estates 
in each purgunnah the returns of the survey and settlement 
officers differed materially. A confusion was made between 
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muhals and mouzths(1) In many instances, the Collector, 
the Sertlement Officer and Survevor, were at open feud, or 
were privately bent on plaving at cross purposes, and thwart- 
ing each other. The Survevors conceived that their dutv 
was confined to measuring the lands in each hkulka, chukker, 
or separate estate, as defined by the Settlement Officer. 
The Settlement Utlicer had a very difficult duty to perform. 
He had to show a great increase in the aggregate jumma of 
each purgunnah, and yet was to satisfy the people, At first 
these paper settlements and the undigested reports that 
accompanied them appeared to satisfy the superior anthorities , 
but the working of the svstem proved bad. Zemindurs 
could not afford to pay yearly losses, They tried a desperate 
game, and neglected the cultivation to induce a remission 
of revenue. ‘There estates were sold to recover the balances 
due to the Sirear, The new purchasers rack-rented the 
tenants, who fled, and affairs hecame worse than ever. Then 
came the Revenue Surveys, and @ desperate strugyle arose of 
hribery on the one hand, ona large scale, to prevent the real 
areas and resources of villages from being brought to light ; 
and on the other hand, a vigorous endeavour to arrive at the 
actual troth by -earching investigations. My readers will 
decide for themselves which party was likely to get the 
upper hand in the strife. It 1s notorious that every Native 
official, of whatever grade, not only was promoted by gigan- 
tic strides, but they all contrived to improve the opportunity 
for their own benefit—* ba doulut Sircar !’” 


The principle of Revenue Settloments was excellent, and 
evinced the wisdom and practical skill of the legislature, 
and of the many able men who composed the Boards of 
Revenue. But the great mistake was to saddle the impor- 
tant undertaking with an order to go through a fixed quan- 
tity of work within a definite time, and to make the assess~ 
ments as high ‘as the country could possibly bear with refer- 
ence to its means. It is true that several orders were issued 
to the Settlement Officers to make the bundobusts light, in 
order that the people might not be overburdened, at the 
same time keeping in view that Government should receive 


(1) A muhal is any portion of land which has distinct entry in the 
revenue rent-roll. A mouzah means the lands of a village. Thus, a village 
may contain many stuhals; and a muhal may be composed of several pur- 
tions of separate and distinct mouzahs. 
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its just dues. But to this order there could be but one con- 
struction, and it was like telling a cook to slanghter a calf, 
and then out of superfluous humanity to shed tears over the 
untimely fate of the unfortunate animal. Wherever remis- 
sion was suggested, or an increase recommended, dispropor- 
tionate to the apparently existing means, so many explan- 
ations were called for that officials grew wary and wise, and 
tried to square the statements so as to appear faultless. And 
et it is hard to blame the higher officials for their suspicions. 
ile some Settlement Officers, like the late lamented 
“ James Muir,” zealously and honestly pursued their arduous 
course amidst the blessings of thousands ; others again con- 
tented themselves with hunting and shooting through the 
length and breadth of the district entrusted to them, and 
formed'their opinion of the nature and value of the soil 
they had ridden over, intent only on their “shikar.” But 
I have gone far enough with my prolegomena, and shall re- 
turn to.the beginning of my subject, and show how the work 
proceeded, 


A set of hungry Ameens were let loose upon the district, 
whose duty it was to set up earthen termini at every angle 
of the boundary of each estate. Of course they were paid 
by the job, but they were open to persuasion, when offered 
in the skape of coin ; and when offers were not voluntary 
and satisfactory, they, by fair means or by foul, extorted 
large sums from the zemindars. On the least attempt at 

ing out, they were reported as men inclined to palm 
frauds to the Peshkar, who in turn sent up the reports to 
the Settlement Officers, and the Zemindars were roundly 
fined. Suppose the demarcation of a purgunnah completed, 
then the survey operations commenced. 


First and foremost, a fat Tindal went to every large 
village, and gathering the notables together, ‘he announced 
to them that the ““Paemash-ka-luskur would encamp therein ; 
and, mind friends he would say, “get ready ten thousand 
maths (tent pins), large supplies of straw, and chuppurs for 
the stables and cook-rooms of the Sahebs of the establishment. 
This hint was always sufficient to induce the Zemindars to 
shell out handsomely, and to beg of the Zindal to represent 
to the “ Saheb-t-Mussah”(1) that the village was not adapted 


(1) Surveyor, 
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for an encampment. The Tindal knew very well that the 
village was too much out of tho way to be chosen by the 
Surveyor, so he pocketed the rupees, went on his way to 
the next large village, and repeated his experiment of select- 
ing an encampment with similar success. Well, the en- 
campment has been at length selected, and parties of khula- 
sees sent out to prepare the villages for survey. 


This process consisted in fixing the theodolite stations, 
and removing any obstructions in a direct line between 
every two stations, so as to admit of as correct chain-mea- 
surements as possible. But the line-cutters had a fine 
harvest. A rich crop of sugar-cane, or a fine old mangoe 
tree, or a peepul, held in veneration by tho villagers, would 
come into the direct line. If the zemindars paid freely, 
the station was removed to one side to avoid the trees or 
the crops. If they asserted independence, a report of opposi- 
tion to the survey was made, and in most cases the villagers 
were heavily mulcted by the Settlement Officer. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROCEEDINGS OF TIIE SURVEYORS. 


The lines beins prepared for survey, parties of Surveyors 
were sent out to measure the boundaries. This used to be 
carefully and satisfactorily done at first by European Assist- 
ants; but it was discovered in the course of time that it 
was cheaper to use Native Agency and to pay 25 rupees a 
month toa boundary Surveyor, instead of 150 or 200 to an 
Assistant. This notable discovery, however, did not answer its 
end. The Governor-General of the day, Lord Willam Ben- 
tinck, convened a meeting of Rerenw Surveyors (officers 
in the military service) at Allahabad ; and then and there 
resolved to carry through the great work at once by the 
employment of Native Agency under European supervision. 
It took some time, of course, to train Natives to their work ; 
but it was at length accomplished ; and the work then got 
on as rapidly as the projectors had anticipated. But the 
new material had odd notions of honesty, and, of course, 
adopted it, as it seemed to be most beneficial to indivi- 
dual interests. The Tindals nearly lost their monopoly, and 
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the gathering of the harvest devolved on more influential 
hands. The Lalla Saheb, or,as he used sometimes to be 
styled, the Kumpass-wala, claimed and took the lion’s share of 
the pk pe But you ask, “How were the perquisites 
obtained ?” Why, a common trick was for the Kum 

to adjust his theodolite, and to pretend surprise that the 
magnetic needle would not play. The Tindal would anx- 
iously inquire what was wrong. The khulasees would do 
the same, The zemindars present would thus have their 
curiosity excited, and would crowd round the theodolite with 
gaping mouths. At last the Tindal would venture to ask 
the Lalla Saheb whether the usual morning pooja to the in- 
strument had been performed ? This acted as a flapper to the 
Lalla ; and he asked his next neigbour, a zemindar, to put a 
rupee on the glass of the needle. 1t was done ; but deuce s 
bit would it move. The attraction is not sufficiently strong, 
he would say ; try another. This was done until the patience 
of the villagers was exhausted, and they had put down as 
mapy as ten rupees. The Lalla gingerly touched the catch, 
and the needle swung round to the astonishment and edifica~ 
tion of the villagers, The rupees were pocketed, and divid- 
ed afterwards among the whole of the parity. But the or- 
dinary mode was to induce the zemindars to believe that the 
Kumpass-wala had itin his power to increase or decrease 
the area of the village by a single squint at the Kumpass. 


Many an amusing story did I hear of this wonderful 
Kumpass. It possessed the power of reversing everything 
observed. Hence, if you looked through tho doorbeen(1) at 
a fort, everthing inssde was revealed ! Thus the Feersnghees 
so readily took forts : not by skill or by valour, but by 
means of the wonderful power of the doorbeen, A youn 
Rajpoot, who was a gay deceiver among the softer sex, ask 
whether the doorbeen would shew a woman with her head 
downwards. “ To be sure it would,” was the reply. 
“But what is your objeet ?” ‘“ Why,” said he, “if the feet 
be uppermost, the clothes must fall down over the head, and 
what fan that would be !” The story got wind ; and if ever a 
village woman approached a Kumpass-wala’s party, she 
squatted down, and covered herself well ; so that no expose 
should take place, if the doorbeen were directed at her. 


(1) Telescope. 
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The boundary survey over, a party of detail measurers 
went out to measure the cultivation. Ifthe zemindar feed 
highly, 2 good portion of cultivated land was put in as 
fallow or waste ; and specifications of soil noted so favour- 
ably as to induce a belief that the cultivation was not highly 
productive. The item of irrigation was exaggerated in the 
same manner. There were no wells, no ponds, no streamlets 
to farnish an adequate supply of water. If the zemindar 
did not pay, then a picture diametrically opposite was 
drawn and submitted. The cultivation was incronsed ; every 
deserted field on which the furrow ofa plough was faintly 
visible, was included under the head of cultivation. The 
barren waste was entered as “arable,” and even tracts of 

ure sand were represented as fertile. Every field was 
ighly irrigated ; and the sources of irrigation multiplied. 

It was soon found that a detail-survey, such as I have 
attempted to describe, was of little service to the Settlement 
Officer. There was, in the first place, no data for an asamee- 
war settlement; and, secondly, the extent of cultivation 
was more than doubtfal. Then was introduced the admir- 
able mode of khusrah surveys; a most excellent mode of 
procedure if you can look sufficiently sharp after the Areen, 
to force him to be honest and correct. The mode of proce- 
dure was as follows, Well-trained Ameens were sent to 
sketch and measure each separate yield with an iron chain, 
which was occasionally tested at head-quarters. This 
map, when completed, was called a ‘ shujrah ;” and ex- 
hibited every detail on a large scale. A_ register-book, 
called a “ khusrah,” shewed the number of every field, the 
name of the cultivator, the length and breadth, the area 
in local beegahs, the denomination of soil, and whether the 
field was irrigated or otherwise, and from what source. But 
the evil was, that the Surveyor was bound to perform «4 
certain quantity of work within a fixed time; and it was 
physically impossible for him to look after a hundred or 
more Ameens, spread over a wide tract of country. A 
natural jealousy between the establishments of the Surveyor 
and Settlement Officer induced the latter to scrutinize too 
carefuly the work of the Surveyor’s Ameens, and at last a 
compromise was effected. The Settlement Officer placed 
at the Surveyor’s disposal an establishment of examiners 
and testers, who reported to the Surveyor ; and this officer 
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retested the work of the Settlement Officer's men. This 
was done by drawing, at random, red lines over the surface 
of the field map; on which limes the examiners proceeded, 
and so did the Surveyor himself. But it will be palpable 
to the understanding of every body, that only a small 
portion of the ‘husrak work could be thus tested. This 
arrangement, however, was a grand thing for the Surveyor ; 
for the papers having once been filed in the Surveyor’s 
office, with the verification of the Settlement Officer’s test- 
ing Ameens, the responsibility was removed from the former 
department, and saddled upon the latter. But I shall pro- 
ceed to give the reader some notion of the “ modus operand.” 
of the kushrah Ameens. 

At the commencement of the khusrah surveys the simple 
and unsophisticated mode of measurement with ropes of 
Indian hemp, or thongs of leather, was adopted. But let 
any one that chooses try the experiment ; and he will be 
astonished at the difference of measurement with the same 
rope, when ina dry, and when in a wet state. Testing was 
out of the question; for the most startling discrepancies 
were put down to the score of contraction and expansion 
of the ropes! To prevent such excuses, iron chains, formed 
of a stated numbar of links, and of the size of half a square 
of a local beegah were introduced. I may as well say that 
every beegah, whatever may be its size, is a sqaare of twenty 
“‘lutthas” or poles. Hach chain was therefore divided into 
ten lutthas; and each luttha into ten links. Ifa zemindar 
paid handsomely, each luttha was lengthened by the addi- 
tion of one link ; and if he would not pay, it was shortened 
in the same proportion. Thus the area of every field, “and 
consequently of the entire cultivation, was increased or 
decreased to a considerable degree. Where bribery took 
root to any extent, it went throughout the establishment 
of the testers and the Mohurrirs and Moonshees of the 
Survey and Settlement office ; and every return was fudged, 
as school-boys term it. 

It once so occurred, that in a whole purgunnak of a 
certain district, the survey papers shewed no irrigation 
throughout its entire length and breadth. The Surveyor 
and Settlement Officers resolved to see with their own 
eyes, and sent their tents into the purgunnahk. Next morn- 
ing they proceeded to inspect several villages. It was in 
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the month of November, when, if the rains closed early, 
irrigation is resorted to for producing the young rubbee 
crops. Marks of old water-courses were to be seen in 
abundance, but not a well was visible. Very odd! they 
thought; “ Let us follow these water-courses from the 
fields, and see where they will lead to.” It was done; 
but it ended in a large stack of bajra-stalks (kurbee). They 
tried another, and a third, but the result was sinnlar. At 
last, grown desperate, they commenced removing a stack, 
when several of the villagers begged of them to desist, lest 
some accident should occur. Theyedid persist, however, 
and discover that a well was hidden by the stack of 
kurbee!!! They tried several more experiments, with the 
same satisfactory result. The .{meens were fined heavily, 
and the testers turned off! and so disgusted was the Settle- 
ment Officer at the trick played upon him, that he taxed 
every field at the highest rate of a field properly irrigated, 
whether it had such advantage or not. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE SETTLEMENT OFFICERS DUTIES. 


In the matter of irrigation, soil, average of produce, 
name of the holder of the field, and even his caste, the 
simeens reaped @ rich harvest. Ihave already shewn how 
statements regarding the first were falsified. As the criteri- 
on of the produce of the soil generally is formed from its 
quality, the returns were ordinarily made to snit the ultimate 
views and ends of the Ameens. The name of the holder was 
a most important point, and which the Surveyors themselves 
did not understand rightly ; and the changes under this 
head occasioned serious mischief. The distinction of Seer 
lands(1) and Sikhmee Asamees(2) and hereditary cultivators 
was not understood, or not regarded. When an opulent 
Asamee of the Rajpoot or Brahmin castes asserted independ- 
ence, and would not pay, he was recorded as a “ Chumar /” 


(1) Lands entered in the names of proprietors, and cultivated either by 
themselves or their under-tenants. 
(2) Under-tenants, whose names are not registered. 
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When the register of holdings was publicly tested, and /ful- 
lanah Chumar called, no answer was returned from sheer 
pride of caste; and the unfortunate wight was obliged to 
petition the Settlement Officer, and to fee the Qanoongo and 
Mohurvirs handsomely to get his name correctly entered. 
But what I have said was merely the light skirmishing of 
irregular troops—the real seat of war was the Kacherree-i- 
paemash ; and the chief plunderers were the Moonshees and 
their satellites in that department. 


When a Khusrah was tested and signed by the Survevor, 
it was sent into the Moonsheekhanah. Now, the signature 
was confined to the leaf shewing the total area, Nightly 
durhars were held by the Moonshee-jee, and large sums were 
paid him to falsity the papers enterely. The page shewing 
the total area, and bearing the Surveyor’s signature, was the 
same, but the details were entirely changed. This was 
proved to have occurred in the district of Futtehpoor ; and 
what guarantee is there that similar tricks and deception 
were not, more or less, universal ? 


The survey-papers are at length prepared, and such as 
they are, sent to the Settlement Office. What did the 
mohtimim bundobust do to correct them? He could not ery 
down the kkuserahs, because his own establishment had pro- 
noupced them to be correct. The most that was attempted 
was a revision of the names of the cultivators, ferisht ba 
dulmewesee ; but the same causes that disfigured the accuracy 
of the survey papers, were here also in fall operation, and 
the result was “ confusion worse confounded.” 


Now came the actual responsibilities of the Settlement 
Officers’ duties. He had to fix a rental upon each muhal. 
He had to apportion the malgoozaree'of each ryot to the extent 
of his holding. He had to adduce reasons for the reduction or 
increase of the revenue. The proper mode would have been 
for the Saheb mohtimim to proceed into every village and 
judge for himself, and then todecide this important point. 
But, alas! few had the inclination to take so much trouble ; 
and even if they had, they were hampered by the orders of 
the superior authorities. They were expected to go through 
a certain quantity of work ; and to save their credit they 
did so, but to the frustration of the object for which Govern- 
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ment hed appointed them. A common moide was to divide 
each purgunnah inte a number of imaginary portions— 
assaming that each portion consisted of similar soil and 
facilities for irrigation. Suppose, in passing his order, the 
Mohtimim bundobust were to declare that such a purguanah 
had the finest soil and was extremelv well watered : a Zemin 
dar present insinuated, with folded hands, “ Gureeb purwar 
mera sub dhurtee lullooa have ! pance nahee (1) The Saheb 
would say, “ Did I not ride through the purgunnah on my 
way to shoot tigers?” “ But, «ir, my village is five cow off 
the road !” “ What of that, fellow! am I blind, or shall I 
see through your eves?” The Saheb chuckled at his own 
wit. and the Sherishiadar and Peshears, as in daty bound, 
laughed sardonically, and exclaimed—“ .tyee! kumbukt / 
Huzoor undha hac 1! (2) 


Thus it will be seen, that, bvasecuming an arhitrarv standard, 
a false valuation of the estates was, as a conseqnence, mae. 
Scores of really profitable muhals, that were assessed on the 
average, were verv areatly under rated; while other estates 
that were poor, and whose productiveness fell under the 
average by heing lumped with their more profitable neigh- 
hours, were irretrievably ruined. The reports of settlement 
were plausible enough and read well ; but the results of ex- 
perience prove the falsity of the data upon which the settle- 
ment operations were based. In calculating the means of a 
village, the ordinary modo was to take the average of the 
rates of malgoozaree, and thereby multiply the number of 
beegahs under cultivation, to deduct therefrom the ordinary 
village expenses, and ten per cent. for the Zemindar’s malj- 
kana (or | for right of management), and the balance 
was the government jumma. Suppose an estate with 1,000 
beegahs of cultivation, and the average malgoozaree rate to 
be three rupees a heeqah, the gross assets would be assnmed 
at 3,000 rupees. There are two chowkedars and one Goraiat 
at two rupees a month each, and a Putiraree at four rupees. 
The annual expen+ would be 120 rupees, The malkana at 


(1) Chersher of the pom ' the whole of my land, are sand —there” is 
no water ! 


(2) Oh ! evil fortune ! is “ the presence” blind ¢ 
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ten per cent. would be 300 rupees. The accounts would 
stand thus :— 


Hal hasil (present assets)... . Rs. 3,000 
Deduct malikana at 10 per cent ... ,, 300 


Rupees... was se gy 2,700 
Deduct wages of village servants ... , 120 


Balance, or Government revenue ... ,, 2,580 


By the above calculation it will be seen that the Gov- 
ernment revenue bore the extraordinary proportion of 86 
per cent on the gross returns, 


But the duties of a Zemindar do not consist only in re- 
seiving the rents from the ryots. He is obliged, or he 
should be obliged, to make advances to the needy villagers 
for seed, for the purchase of cattle, and for alleviating 
calamities of season. He is obliged to renew old wells, to 
dig new ones, and to incur a pretty considerable figure in 
nuzeurs to the Qanoongo, the Tahseeidar, and the Darogah 
of police. None of these items are ever taken into account ; 
a however much the notion of allowing or conniving at 
such fees may be repudiated, yet they are ertorted ; and, 
therefore, some allowances should be made for this secret 
service expense, Let any one that is doubtful, purchase a 
pair of oxen and a plough, and cultivate one or five, or ten 
beegahs of land. Let him set down carefully every item of 
ae including the expense of irrigation. Let him 
add to all this the ground rent to the Zemindar and the 
interest on the money expended. Then take the current or 
average price of grain and bhoosa, and set both calculations 
of expenditure and profit in juxta-position, he will then 
have some notion of the large profits of an agriculturist. 


But the roguery of the Zemindars themselves was 
amusing: and the way in which they cheated the Settle- 
ment Officers astonished me, Qne fellow had 150 beegahs 
of very inferior land on one side of his estate, and during 
the demarcation he himself cut it off from his village. The 
neighbouring Zemindar was only too glad to get 150 
beegahs for nothing that did not belong to him; so he held 
his tongue. On the opposite side of the village there were 
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some exceedingly rich fields, which the Zemindar claimed 
as a portion of his estate that he had been fraudulently de- 
pared of. About two years after, when the bundobust was 

ing made, he petitioned that his estate was estimated at 
1,000 beegahs, whereas the survey made the area 750 
beegahs, He alleged that a neighbouring village had a 
larger area than he was assessed for, and prayed that the 
papers of the last dundobust should be examined. He 
gained his point, and at a trifling expense gained 150 

gahs of the richest land for the same quantity of the 
worst description abandoned in another direction. 


In the Turaee, vegetation is so rank, that lands, deserted 
for a couple of years, are so thickly covered with long grass 
jungle as to induce a belief that the plough had never fur- 
rowed it. The unconscions Surveyor and Settlement 
Officer shot floriken and black partridges in these plots of 
land ; and, of course, readily believed that they were part 
of the uncultivated jungle. The Jundubust over a hundred 
ploughs rooted up the grass, and smiling fields of plenty 
rewarded the Zemindar and cultivator for their ingenuity in 
deception. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE DEPUTIES DUTIES. 


I have hitherto spoken of the Settlemont Officers only, 
and shall now notice the Deputies who played a very im- 
portant part in the settlement operations. In most instances, 
they adjudicated all disputes connected with the revenue ; 
and an appeal lay from their decisions to the Settlement 
Officer, in the same way as appeals lay from the orders of 
the latter, to the Commissionor of Revenue. In most in- 
stances the Deputies employed on settlement were Natives 
of the country, Hindoos of the Kayesth tribe and Moosul- 
mans. There were queer stories told of some of these 
worthies ; and complaints of a serious nature were, on more 
than one occasion, made to the highest authorities against 
them ; but the petitions were disregarded. “We cannot afford 
to listen to complaints against men who get through their 
work so well’’—or, “ Whenever a public officer does his duty 
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the people are sure to abuse him, and to charge him false- 
ly,” &c,, was the usual way of disposing of these matter s. 
Uf course, this leaning in their favor inspired them with 
fresh confidence, and they went to work under the hope of 
impunity. If these gents would not work well, it was not im- 
puted to their inefficiency or unwillingness ; but their salaries 
were increased to induce them to exert themselves! Thus 
conduct which would have sufficed to damage the reputation 
and prospects of an European officer, most extraordinarily 
went to elevate the character and fortunes of the Natives, 
an anomaly that at this distant time we are surprised to 
find was gravely sanctioned. 

I was much amused at the way in which zemindars were 
hunted out and discovered, and rights forced upon people 
who had ceased to hope for them. But, it may be said, that 
it is never too late to do justice. True, I reply ; if the justice 
(so called) to one does not involve a greater injustice to 
another. Inthe North-Western Provinces entire purgun- 
nahs were held by single individuals, who called themselves 
Rajahs—for instance, purgunnahs Koothar and Powaeen, in 
zillah Shajehanpore—who had usurped property by the sharp 
argument of the sword, sei to the acquisition of the 
province by the British Government, and were afterwards, 
for years, recognised as proprietors without question. These 
large proprietors mismanaged their property, and rack-rented 
the ryots, and the local government ordered Mofussil settle- 
ments to be made with the Purdhans and Moyuddums. The 
entire management was taken out-of the hands of the 
Taloogdars, and they were allowed a per centage, or malikana, 
on the Government assessment. But there was a peculiarity 
in the tenures of the ee of Benares; and it is to this 

rovince that my allusion applies as to the hunt for zemin- 


rs. 

The peculiarity in the tenure was this, When Junab 
Jonatheen Dunkien Bahadoor made his famous ten years’ 
settlement of Sivear Benares, previous to completing an 
istimraree, or perpetual bundobust for the Government re- 
ant engagements were entered into withthe semindar, 


or with any e ties that would accept of the offered condi- 
tions. In A. D. 1795, when the perpetual settlement was 


completed, farming arrangements were made in all those 
muhals, the zemindars of which would not engage with 
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Government, or where the zemindars’ rights were not clearly 
roved. The rerenue was fixed in perpetuity ; but it was ruled 
Dunkeen Bahadoor that on proof of the rights of zemindars 
before the Civil Courts, they were to be put in possession 
of the zemindaree in dispute. Some parties did prove their 
rights, and did get possession through the Civil Conrts. 
But in a great number of instances, the farmers, or their 
heirs, had kept undisputed possession since 1795, up to 
1840-41, when the revision of settlement took place. The 
common feeling and the public opinion were in favour of 
the old farmers. They had held pers for forty-five 
ears, during which time no person claimed the zemindaree. 
ey had fulfilled every condition of their agreement, and 
naturally looked 7 i themselves as the de facto zemindars. 
But it was ruled that farmers had no rights ; and to pretend 
to regard them as zemindars was absurd. The settlement 
Officers were directed to find out the heirs, lineal or collater- 
al, of the old zemindars, and to make zemindaree settlements 
with them. 

A period of nearly balf'a century had elapsed and the 
generation contemporary with Dunkeen Bahadoor'’s bundo- 
bust had passed away. But to hunt out their heirs was the 
object to be effected, and the Settloment Deputy Collectors 
were ordered on this duty. No sooner was it known to the 
people at large that such was the desire of the Sircar, than 
scores of claimants for dormant zemindarees started into 
existence. (ne proved that he was in possession of a man- 
goe tree which had once formed part of a grove that had 
been planted by his ancestor, who was zemindar. Another 
alleged that the mounds of an old gurhee, or fort, in the 
village, had been in possession of his grandfather. A third 
asserted that a pukka well, in ruins, on the roadside, had 
been built by his progenitor (ajah or mooris alah—means 
like the Scotch expression forbears, indiscriminately applied 
to any progenitor beyond a grandfather.) Some of the 
grey-beards of the village deponed accordingly os their 
memories were prompted by the influence of silver. The 
Qanoongo managed to get hold of a dirty bit of paper called 
a “polindah,” in which it was mentioned that a certain in- 
dividual was zemindar prior to the British Government, and 
the Qanoongo had heard that the said person was an 
ancestor of one of the claimants. Well, to cut short the story, 
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a settlement was made with one of these parties to the entire 
exclusion of the farmer resident for nearly half a centary. 

People were amazed at such proceedings. They shrugg- 
ed their shoulders and said “ Kea kurreh ; hookoom Hakim 
ka hase\(1> It would surely have been an act of grace becom- 
ing our rulers to have boldly asserted that as no parties had 
proved their rights to the zemindaree when formerly invited 
to do so, the rights had escheated to Government ; and that 
in consideration of the long ssion of the Moostajirs,(2) 
Government had made over those rights of zemindaree to 
them, But this was not done, and there appeared to be a 
confusion of ideas on the subject; for it not unfrequently 
occurred that a Deputy’s order was reversed by the Nettle- 
ment Officers, and the Settlement Officer’s order reversed by 
the Commissioner, whose order was again upset by the 
Board, in one continual round of cross-purposes. 

A common occurrence was to lengthen out the proceed- 
ings of the Deputies as unmercifully as it was possible ; so 
that no European patience could stand the verbiage and the 
round-about allusions of the reobukarees. Every one knows 
how easy it is for a Native writer to spin out to endless 
length what could have been expressed in a few lines ; and my 
sealers will not be greatly surprised to learn that when the 

from the Deputies’ proceedings were numerous, the 
patience of the appellate authority was exhausted, and was 
glad to leave matters alone, except in cases of glaring 
partiality. 


The t hcoprgce of the putieedaree papers, and the declar- 
ing the shares of the several proprietors, was a source of 
great gain ;and as this part of the work was also hurried, 
it was badly done, and gave dissatisfaction to the people. 
Some parties that had no right whatever to any portion of 
an estate, managed to get themselves re-recorded proprietors, 
and one clever rogue, Pudarut Singh, contrived to acquire 
large sonarus Pudarut first of all sued A. in the Civil 
Court for a twelve anna share, or three-fourths of the village 
of Danealpoor, A notice was duly served on A., and 

replied, that he was not in ion, and knew nothing of 
Pudarué’s claim, but still he had to defend a vexatious suit. 
Upon this, Pudarut sumjhaoed him and offered to pay costs 


(1) What can be done! Jt is the order of the rulers, (2) Farmers. 
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of suit, and to give him a hundred rupees into the bargain if 
he would file an ekbal dawee. “You can lose nothing m 
friend, for I wish to fight it out with Ameer Alee ; and if 
I get Danealpoor, you will obtain possession of a quarter 
as my Putteedar for nothing,” The bait was swallowed, 
and anekbal davwee filed. Pudarut Singh bided his time 
with oonsummate patience ; he was not fool enough to con- 
test the ownership of Danealpoor with Ameer Alee, for he 
was aware he would not succeed. But after the conclusion 
of the revision of settlement Pudarut Singh very coolly put 
his claim for three-fourths, or 12 annas in every estate that 
had been settled with A. Tho ekbal davee filed in the Civil 
Court, in the case of Danealpoor, was adduced by Pudarut 
asa proof of his right, his claim was acknowledged, and he 
was put in possession. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE DUTY OF THE REVENUE AUTIORITIES. 


The settlements over, and the putteedaree papers prepar- 
ed, there still remained the very important matte: of prepar- 
ing the jummabundees (registers of holdings). If that which 
concerns the greatest number be of the greatest importance, 
then the jummabundees were the most important part of 
the settlement work. It was “the book” of the poor culti- 
vator, and by it, mainly, would be decided every case of 
dispute for rent or rey:levin between landlord and tenant. 
The enlightened, humane and distinguished gentleman who 
governs at this moment the destinies of the N. W. Provinces, 
was fally aware of the importance to be attached to these 
papers. Junab Jan Burd Saheb reiterated his injunctions 
on this head ; but they made a grand mistake, in takin 
for granted that their orders would be carried out. An 
hither again the incubus that weighed painfully on the settle- 
ment operations transferred its morbid weight. The work 
was to be done within a given time. The Deputies issued 
dustucks upon the zemindars, and forced them to pay tullub- 
ana until the jummabundees were filed. The Putwarees 
were seized, brought into camp, and coerced to prepare the 
papers on a model they did not understand, and which 
could only have been properly prepared in the vi 
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themselves, the ryots had few opportunities to object to the 
entries respecting themselves, and the register of holdings 
} was an imaginary register, prepared by the Putwaree at 
random, to escape duress, or instigated by parties who had 
a design to effect. The superior authorities directed that 
a copy of the Jummabundee of every village should be pro- 
claimed by beat of drum in the village ; and then be a 
in the most ‘pee place for fifteen days, to enable people 
to satisfy themselves of its correctness. But few of the 
cultivators, comparatively, can read ; and those that could, 
and were curious, tried the experiment; but found that the 
pages “were a sealed book to their understanding.” A 
villager found that numbers were fixed on his fields. No- 
Peer could tell him how they were to be recognised in the 
field. Ho was dissatisfied sind gave a petition on stamp 
peper to the Deputy, objecting to the Jummabundee. The 
utwaree was asked to explain what was equally unintelli- 
gible to himself. He asked the villager— Jor Jote men 
lumber dus bahy?(1) “‘ Gosyneah janeh /”(2) was the reply. 
“ Drveh ! lumber dus pokhur oopur bah yanuhee?”(3) “How?” 
ranted the ryot. “ Again, is not No. 5 in your jote?’ “The 
ord knows!” ‘“ What, is not the field to the west of No. 
100 in your jote?” “No.” The Putwaree, however, swore 
it was ;and the entry remained as it stood at first. 


I cannot call the attention of tha revenue authorities too 
strongly to this important point—the correction of the 
jummalundees. It should have been a work of time and of 
patient, laborious, and honest investigation. The Deputies 
should have been forced to pitch such a number of camps 
in every purgunnah, as would have enabled them to redress 
the real or imaginary wrongs of every asamee by personal 
and pains-taking local inquiry. What is palpable to the 
understanding at a glance, can never, except by some luck 
chance, be elucidated by the examination of witnesses. 
have shewn that the jummabundee papers were filed accord- 
ing to a form that was not understood, and which, by s 
ridiculous misinterpretation, was known as the “nuksha-i- 
paragraf” (Because a Settlement Officer directed the pre- 
paration of the papers according toa certain paragraph of 


(1) Is No, 10 in your Jote (holding) ? (2) God knows. 
(8) What? Is not No. 10 on the tank ! 
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the Board’s Circular orders.) In this, all that was attempted 
was to fix, as they best might, the numbers of every field 
on the holdings of the several asamves, so as to make the jum- 
mabundee tally, apparently, with the Survey and Settlement 

pers. No thought was given to exhibit the actual state 
of things, or to correct inaccuracies that crept in during a 
course of years. 


I will relate what actually occurred within the limits 
of Sircar Benares, not ten years ago, to show the necessity 
of personal inspection, There was a village, in which the 
zemindar alleged, that the river Ganges had swallowed up 
three hundred beegahs of the best land, subsequent to the 
survey of the district ; and he therefore prayed that a cor- 
responding reduction in the jxmma should be made. In- 
quiries were made through the Qunoongo and J?’utwcree, 
who deponed on oath to the fuct of the alleged encroachment 
of the river. The /Huzoor allowed the remission, “ 7% 
hookoom sanee.”"(1) In another ca-e, the same officer received 
a petition from certain zemindars and ryots, praying that 
the revenue on one hundred and jifty beeqahs of land be 
remitted, on the score of “ Bullooa-boord.”(2) This was also 
allowed, “ Za molahaza Huzoor.”(3) As most of my readers 
will he puzzled to know what “ Bullooa boord” means, [ 
will explain by telling them that the literal translation is, 
buried under sand. The claim in this instance was founded 
on the na, woes that one hundred and fifty beegahs of rich 
land had been so covered over by the sand of the Ganges 
river, as to be no longer culturable. It so happened for 
the punishment of the iniquities of the aforesaid peti- 
tioners, that the investigation of these two cases was made 
over to an officer who could understand the survey Papers, 
and who was not in the habit of trusting implicitly to 
kyfeuts, however well attested; and he mounted his horse 
and rode to the spot. On comparing the shujrah (or field 
map) with the spot alleged to have been destroyed by the 
encroachment, of the river, he found, to his astonishment, 
that the entire fields were in tact, and that, owing to the 
high bank of the river and its escarpment, it was physically 
impossible for the river to be guilty of any usurpation of 
seignioral rights. And on proceeding to the spot alleged 


(1) Until further orders. (2) Smothered in sand. (3) Until inspection. 
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to have been buried under sand, he found to his surprise, 
, that the fields indicated in the petition for remssion were 

the richest and best cultivated tn the vicinity ! 1! The proper 
orders were passed, and the Putwarees punished by dismissal 
from office. Now, I would ask, how was it possible for 
7 officer to satisfy himself as to the merits of the casé 
before him, such as I have described, without personel 
inspection ? 

And since the jummabundees prepared by the Settlement 
Deputies were not attempted to be vested by personal in- 
—— another error was allowed to creep in, which 

ed the ingenuity of the zemindars, but was no proof 
of their foresight. In some resumed maufee(1) villages, 
where the settlement officers were ordered to asseas the 
muhal at half the calculated assets, the exmaufeedars exhi- 
bited a false rental, in which every asamee was put down 
at one-half of his actual rate of malgoozaree. The conse- 
uence was that the Government jumma was fixed at one- 
fourth of the actual assets, instead of one-half. The jumma- 
bundee “paragraf’” being duly filed, a year or two was 
allowed to elapse, and then the zemindar petitioned the Col- 
lector to be permitted to increase the rates, alleging that 
he had just found out that the Putwaree had falsified the 
mohtimim’s paragraf. But this prayer was denied, on the 
ound that he had been guilty of deception, and had wil- 
ully caused his Putwaree to mis-state facts, and that he must 
abide by the consequences. In a similar manner several 
semindars filed jummabundees, barely equalling the Go- 
vernment revenue in amount, in the hope that a reduction 
in the revenue would be made. Buta settlement in perpe- 
san is not so easily set aside, and the invariable result of 
such roguery was to the loss of the zemindar, and the gain 
of the ryot. 


Ever since the jummabundee of the Settlement Office, 
what has ever been attempted to correct it? Nothing. The 
rule seems to be to warp every succeeding year’s parsgrege, 
so as to correspond with the papers filed at the Settlement. 
The names of defunct parties are entered, as the cultivating 
asaniees, and, despite the natural fluctuations in village rent- 
als, the papers are made to correspond, year after year, with 


(1) Exempt from revenue, 
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almost literal exactness. Bat how is this to be remedied ? 
Let one Deputy do set apart for these jammabundees and 
summary suits alone, in every district ; and if there be still 
complaints of error, why, tarn him out. The present 
strength of the establishment is insufficient for more than 
the current duties. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Moonsirrs, Suppzr AMEENS, PrincipaL SUDDER AMRENS, 
ZILLAB JUDGES AND THE SuppER Dewanee Anatut. 


I have endeavoured to expose a few of the blemishes in 
the administration of the Revenue and Criminal depart- 
ments ; and I shall now notice the Deiwanee Adalut. My 
readers will not expect much legal knowledge from “ Ax 
Orderly, 0 I shall confine myself to noticing facts that have 
occurred, and which do occur every day in these Courts, 
and the truth of which may be verified hy any one that chooses 
to make inquiry of the people. With all the present extra 
machinery of Government in this department, the several 
grades of Moonsiffs, Sudder <Ameens, Principal Sudder 
Ameens, and learned Judges, the system does not work to 
the satisfaction of the people. As in a piece of machinery 
having a multiplicity of wheels, the stoppage ofa minor wheel 
will prevent the revolution of the larger ones, so in the machin- 
ery of the Dewanee Courts the wheels are sometimes check- 
ed now at the small end, presently at a medium one, and 
again at the main wheel, which appears to move all the rest ; 
and the whole will not go on smoothly until they are suffi- 
ciently greased by the “ oil of palms” in the minor division. 
And here I would have it distinctly understood that my 
remarks will apply not to any individual, or to any zillah, 
but to the whole system, as a machine, in which there are 
some screws loose. 


As in duty bound, let me begin at the lowest end, and show 
how justice is done by a Moonsiff. The son of a Jala earn- 
ing ten rupees a oni who from childhood is, of necessity, 
conversant with all the petty chicanery and fraud practised 
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around him, becomes a Mohurrir, or writer to a Vakeel. 
He is brought up at the feet of Gamatiel like Paul, to 
become a persecutor ; and as in Paul’s case a miracle must 
be worked for his conversion. After a few years, the lad 
finds that he can aptly quote the regalation or construction, 
or precedent which gained such and such a case. He has a tena- 
cious memory, and is naturally sharp-witted, and aspires to 
become a Moonsiff. He fees the Ser:shtadar, who certifies 
to his respectability to the judge, who allows his name to 
be entered as a candidate, and he is permitted to stand an 
examination. In the statement presented to the judge, the 
lad styles himself zemindar ; because, forsooth, his father 
has a one pie share in a small village, which may yield him, 
perhaps, 24 rupees per annum. In the questions put to 
the candidates, little else is required to answer them than 
a retentive memory anda knowledge of the usages of the 
Courts. No questions are put to test their having been 
well-grounded in jurisprudence; no attempt to ascertain 
the nature of their education, and the depth or shallowness 
of their understanding. The lad passes his examination, 
receives his diploma, and, when a vacancy occurs and for- 
tune favours him, he is elevated to the rank and office of a 
Moonsiff. 

Behold the Lalla is dropped, and changed for the title 
of a Rae Bahadoor by virtue of his office. He dons an 
ummama or turban, and envelopes himself in an ample 
kubba. He seats himself crossed-legged in a chair (to be 
on a par with his superior, the Saheb Judge) and moves 
about his head like a porcelain ‘‘ Chinese Mandarin,” and 
tpgpecaspe! shakes his caput like a “ Burleigh” to show 
his extraordinary wisdom. For, be it known, that the 
heavier a Ayesth’s head is stuffed with the jargon of the law, 
the more violently must it play at “ See-saw” during his 
i ae or real cogitations. A case comes on. Baboo 

abee Dyal Singh versus Mosummat Dilchusp, claiming 
100 rupees, with interest thereon at 12 per cent. The Vakeet 
of plaintiff produces the bond duly signed and witnessed. 
The writer of the bond and the witnesses are summoned. 
They depone upon oath to the fact of having witnessed the 
defendant come to the house of the plaintiff, and of her 
having received the coin, and of her having asked them to 
witness the transaction. The defendant is served with a notice 
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according to established form. She sends for a Vakeel and 
asks advice. lt is a cursed lie, she tells him ; the bond is 
a fabrication, and the plaintiff and witnesses unknown to 
her, She asks the Vakeel whether be believed she would 
condescened to borrow a pultry hundred rupees, when, from 
the Baboo to the Rajah, all are the slaves of her youthful 
charms? The J'ukeel shakes his head in incredulity, and 
assures her of his best services, but hints that it will be 
necessary for her to prore that she did of receive the 
money, and did not write the bond. She throws her fingers 
out in the face of the Vaheel with a “tobah !” and desires 
him to get a decree in her favour and to leave her in peace. 
The Vakeel thinks over the matter, but can find no loop-hole 
for his client to creep through, except the Moonsiff Saheb 
himself favocr her, or that fraud and lying on one side be 
encountered with a similar urray on the other side, He 
wisely adopts the latter course. He suborns witnesses, who 
prove that Mosummat Jilehusp did send by them the sum 
of one hundred rupees to Baboo Jebee Dyal Simyh, the 
plaintiff, with ten rupees for interest thereon. A reveipt is 
produced, which the witnesses recognise upon oath as being 
the receipt of the plaintiff, and the caso 1s dismissed with 
costs. 

Answer me, ye sapient | who is to blame for using such 
questionable means to escape the fangs of the law? And 
yet, without opposing fraud by fraud, how is villany to be 
encountered. Moral obligations must cease to have influence 
when the law, which is supposed to protect, is not sufficient 
to check the atrocious practices which subvert its best ends, 
Hence ignorant men like myself and my brethern, infer that 
if the law cannot protect us, we must do so ourselves ; and 
since the law cannot rece through the mysterious veil 

8 


of villany and punish it signally, we must adopt cunning to 
overthrow conspiracy. 


A very false argument is commonly made use of to de- 
fend the selection of Moousiffs from the lower orders of the 
ople—viz,, that they are intimately acquainted with the pre- 
jadices, the feelings, and the customs of the country ; and 
that they will, therefore, more er afford satisfactory 
justice to the people, than officials who baye no common in- 
terest with them, But this is the cant of theory. Ask tho 
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themselves, and they will tell you what is acknow- 
edged in all parts of the world, that the people naturally 
look up to the well-born and the well-educated as their pro- 
tectors ; and that they commonly distrust those who have 
risen from their own level toa higher sphere. The ties of 
private life must operate with more or less force, and bias 
the judgment ; and very few have the moral resolution to 
withstand the importunitv of near connections. This is not 
sufficiently attended to, and Moonsiffs are appointed to 
districts where they have been born and bred where natural 
associations must bias their judgments. Besides, Hindoo 
society is so constituted, that difference and respect are paid 
by the inferior castes to the higher. Were a Brahmin to 
threaten to stab himself if a snit went against him, would 
any Kayesth erin f or Sudder Ameen take upon himeelf to 
decree against him? These considerations have influence 
every day, and toa greater degree and extent than most 
readers can imagine. 

Between the Moonsiff and the superior grades to which 
he may rise, the only difference consists in their different 
salaries and their degrees of power. The nature of the 
man continues the same, but his appetite is increased ; and 
why should this surprise peoplery A nuzcur varies in pro- 
portion to the status of the party to whom it is offered, and 
an offering to a small deity, which will be held meet for his 
dignity, will be an insult to a bigger one, who has been 
used to hecatombs. In all these — of office, as in most 
others, a great evil exists: I allude to the mode adopted of 
judging of an official's ability and efficiency by certain state- 
ments which are called for, monthly, by the superior Courts, 
These forms are dry statistics of work done; they cannot 
shew how that work was done. Some of the most efficient 
and honest of our judicial officers—those who are most 
pular with the people—are they that are in bad repute with 
the Suddur. t me mention one name, and to my humble 
praise the whole city of Kashee twill respond—Mr. James 
Campier ; although respected and revered by the people, he 
is all but ridiculed in the annual reports of the Suddur. As 
his best eulogium, I will simply say, that he is a poor man ; 
and with one oa fais (the late Moluvee Gholam Yahea) I 
know no other of whom this can be truly said. In such 
cases, why is not an occasional foy given as a reward? 
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A watch, a ring, a ctandish may be given as a proud distine- 
tion ; and the favour will not be wanting in effect, if it be 
properly bestowed.(1) 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
OrFicer's or JUSTICE. 


“© In the good old days,” when Judges received the muni- 
ficent salary of 300 rupees per mensem, the practice of the 
Courts was to extort in fees from the plaintiff and defendant 
so much as to enable the Judges to live in splendour, and 
to retire with princely fortunes. The late Mr. Brooke used 
frequently to relate how he was enabled to live up to ten 
thousand rupees a month when his Honourable Masters 
paid him three hundred ! Never a petition that was presented 
was filed, until the party had given a fee to the /Juzoor, in pro- 
portion to the amount or value of the property contested. This 
was done, as a matter of course, until the final proceeding, 
when the party who gained the canse presented the Judge 
with a Shookranah (or thanksgiving-offering). Since those 
days a very different system of payment has been adopted, 
and the fees are pocketed by Government in the shape of pro- 
ceeds of stamps. The restrictions on every class of public 
officers has produced a salutary effect; but every order 
may be evaded. Even the order lately passed, directing eve 
Judge to write the samming-up (wujoohat) in his own hand- 
writing, is practised in letter, but not in xpirit. In many 
instances, the Serishtadar writes the roobukaree as usual; 
the English writer translates the summing-up; and the 
Judge corrects it and rewrites it!!! Others again, who 
are men of talent, and quite capable of doing their duty, 
have not leisure for the purpose!—they are so busy in play- 
ing at billiards, shooting, or horse-racing ; so the work, for 
which they are paid, is left to be done by their Native 
officials, But, generally speaking, these are solitary excep- 
tions, and not the rule. An official of this stamp, some 
years ago, was desirous of proceeding at once to Calcutta 


ent ieee enna pn 

(1) What could be more impressive than a public acknowledgment of good 
service by a governor ; and a public presentation of a token of the respect 
aud consideration of Government ? 


ll 
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to attend some races. He sent for his Seristadar, and 
desired him to make three parcels of all the cases pending. 
“Mind, my friend,” said the learned Judge, “I shall be 
absent for one month. Meantime, write the usual orders in 
every case, and write the decrees for plaintiff in the cases con- 
tained in this parcel, non-suit all the second, and dismiss all 
the third” {{ ! Here was an equitable distribution of justice { 
The same officer was inclined to favour a party in a suit 
before him, and he desired the Serishtadar to decree for 

laintiff. While the roobukaree was in course of prepara- 
ion, the party alluded to waited on the Judge, and entreated 
of him to befriend him. The Serishtadar was sent for, and 
asked whether the “hookoom monasil”(1)had not been passed? 
“Yes junaba-i-alee !” Upon this, farther enquiry was made; 
and tke Judge found out that he had intended to dismiss the 
case! The Serishtader was desired to do so accordingly ; 
but he had pocketed a handsome fee from the plaintiff, and 
was what is called “ina fix.” He was forced to obey the 
Huzoor’s order, but inserted a sentence that rendered the 
dismissal of the suit nugatory: he quoted Regulation X of 
1813, which is applicable only tothe abkaree. The plaintiff 
appealed; and as the order was grounded on false premises, 
it was of course reversed. 


There used to be a very common practice in former years 
of gentlemen that were found unqualified for the important 
duties of Collector of Revenue, to be promoted to Judge- 
ships. My readers will doubtless call to mind several such. 
There was one very well known in this neighbourhood, who 
was notoriously the puppet of his Serishtadar. This latter 
worthy used to wait in person on the Hucoor every morning, 
with a list of the cases that would be called on that day, 
and the Saheb Judge wrote agninst each case “decree” or 
“ dismiss’ as he was prompted. In full Kacherree, after 

ing through the farce of apt Brg the pleadings and 
Feportions, he would decide as been previously con- 
certed. The Serishiadar, although very corrupt, wasa very 
able officer, and Saheb not only seldom had his orders 
reversed, but was accounted a wise personage by the Sudder. 
This gentleman could not tolerate the idea of a European 
being in Court asa party. One day,a respectable English 


(1) Proper order. 
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planter, who had a case in Court, and who could not account 
for the delay, went in person into the Court, The sapient 
Judge in a blustering voice demanded his business! He 
submitted that he had business, and respectfally enquired 
whether the Court was not an open one? “No, sir,’ was 
the rejoinder; “it is not. Go out, sir, and send your con- 
stituted Vakeel” ! 1! 

The same Jadge had a case before him, in which the 
thing contested was a village, the localities of which were 
unknown to everybody. However, the learned Judge had 
discovered that the village contained an area of seventy-five 
beegahs. He decreed accordingly, and a precept was issued 
to the Collector to put the decree-holder in possession. The 
Collector respectfully intimated to his worship, that if he 
would depute some person to point out the land decreed, he 
would duly put the decree-holder in possession. The Judge 
wrote back “that it was his province to order, not to point 
out how his order was to be executed.” The result was, as 
might have been anticipated, that the order is in abeyance 
at this very moment. Verily, this man was aSolomon / 

An Indigo Planter in a neighbouring district took some 
lands for sowing indigo. His name may have heen Smith, 
or Brown, or Thomas ; so we shall call tim Mr. Thomas, 
as the name is a good old name, and sounds well. Mr. Tho- 
mas was allowed to sow the indigo seed without opposition ; 
but when the plant had sprung up, one Ham Deehul Singh 
claimed the land as his and demanded the rent. “ Ve 
hard,” thinks Mr. Thomas, “to be obliged to pay twice ;” 
and he told the man to goto law. For he had taken the 
lands on the good faith of Fureb Singh, with whom he had 
interchanged agreements, and to whom he had made an 
advance of capital. Ram Deehul Singh accordingly insti 
tuted a suit against Mr. Thomas for possession of the indigo 
lands. There was no doubt that be was the rightful owner, 
so he obtained a decree in his favour, and to be put into 

ssession of his lands immediately, Now, Mr. Thomas’s head 
Moburrir, or Goomashta, was brother to the Decree Nuves of 
the Court ; and the loss and inconvenience to Mr. Thomas, if 
the indigo were uprooted, were duly explained to the 
Sherishtadar ; and he took upon himself to add to thé decree, 
“after the indigo is cut” —thereby keeping the decree-holder 
out of his own for eighteen months ! ! ! 

ll—2 
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It is a good old custom for a writer, who may have vett~ 
tured to ap before the public, to take leave of his in- 
dulgent readers in a formal address, and to mention the 
inducements that led him to “take up his pen.” 1 accord- 
ingly thank my readers for their favourable notice of m 
endeavours to amuse, as well as to instruct them. 
was induced to make “An Orderly” endeavour to expose 
the trickery and vice of the Courts, as the only means in 
my power to bring so important a matter before the public, 
and prominently before the authorities ; in the hope that 
steps would be taken to remedy the evils brought to notice. 
I had no personal enmity to revenge ; no personal friend- 
ship to serve; no ambitious object to attain. If the truths 
I have written have the effect of remedying one single evil 
that may press heavily upon the ryot, in tbat shall be my 
reward. er, farewell! with a low salaam, I say to one 


and all, Khoda Hayiz.(1) 


PAaNCHKOURER KHAN. 


(1) God preserve you. 


THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


MR. WAUCHOPE ON THE CALCUTTA 
POLICE, 


“ Mr. Wauchope’s last annual Report on theCalceutta Pohce 
is the most interesting document we have seen on the subject. 
Bnisthng with facts and figures, and containing opinions, which 
carry deserved weight from the great experience of their author, 
it throws a flood of light on the administration of the Metro 
politan Police. We will briefly touch upon some of the more 
important points. In 1871 the total number of offences under 
the Penal Code committed in the town was 8184, in which 
11,581 persons were arrested ; and of these 6,819 were finally 
convicted, and 2,433 were acquitted, In 1&72 the number of 
offences against the Code, both cugnizable and non-cognizahle, 
was, 9,475; the number of persons arrested, or who appeared 
on service of process, was 14,375, of whom 9,005 persons were 
convicted and 3,140, were acquitted. The acquittals under 
the head of thefts were 687 in 1872 to 597 in 1871, and the 
number of thefts struck off as fulse during the past year was 
757. Mr. Wauchope offers the following explanation of the 
increase . 

“The chief cause of so many cases of theft, &., heing entered as falee, f 
is that nothing 25 wore commun than for persons who have been assaulted 
to charge the defendants with theit as Well as as-ault, «oo ak to render the 
cane cognizable by the police It also frequently happens that persons 
making falie charges of thett, make over to the custody of a chowkidar 
those whom they thus accuse. The chowlidar has ve option but fo take 
the accused to the nearest thannah. where they are placed on ther own 
recognizances, aud discharged by we uext mourning ;’ 

Mr. Wauchope doves not however say what steps he took to 
discourage false complaints of this nature He however states 
that, ‘“ whenever there is any evidence against a person accused 
of theft, I invariably send the case lefore a Magistrate for 
trial. The detention caused thereby is very slight, and it is 
better for all parties, that such matters should be judicially 
decided, as the Magistrate is enabled to exercise the power he 
possesses by law of punishing the complainant .or making 
charge on insufficient grounds, a power which, I may add, is 
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very seldom exercised by the Magistrates of Calcutta This 
is much to be regretted. Wehope, however, that the official 
notice thus taken of their remissness will have a wholesome 
effect upon the Magistrates. The subjoined statement shows 
the relative proportion of crime among the various classen of 
the population : 


Racgs axp Creeps. Population Convicted under Penal ( ode. 
European and Eurasiane =... - 18,89) 513 
Armenians : wa Gi4 ( 
Greeks oy ne 716 3 
Jews bee ees 485 2( 
Pareees 443 
Chinese — nee 467 15 
Other Asiatics 2,171 6 
Africans “es or 710 2 
Muesulmans swe wee 138,131 4.037 
Hindus oa wee 291,194 4,197 


It will be observed that the Parsees are the best conducted 
people in the Town. Although their number is very linnted, 
but not more than that of the Jews and Chinese, there was not 
a single criminal among them during the last vear. But the 
most noticeable feature in the statement, Mr. Wauchope justly 
remarks, in the suburbs, as in the town, is that the ratio of 
offenders is greater among Mahomedans than Hindoos, but in 
a leas degree, inasmuch as the Mahomedan population is pro- 
portionately larger in the suburbs than in Calcutta itself. The 
Mahomedan population of the suburbs is given at 100,610, and 
G01 persons of that class were condenmed under the Penal 
Code, while the Hindu population numbers 152,151, and 589 
persons of this class were smmilarly convicted. 


Mr. Wauchope’s general remarks on the Police and Criminal 
population of the city of Calcutta and its suburbs are most 
rei He thus describes the position of the Commissioner 
of Police: 


“The fact of the matter is that the Commissioner of Police is, if he 
does his duty so completely, the focus of information regarding everything 
which happens in Calcutta from the highest to the lowest. So man 
thousands of reports are made to him in all matters unconnected as well 
aa connected with crime, and he has the means at his disposal of finding 
out ev much more, that he could very easily, if inclined, write an account of 
Calcutta, its habitants, their habits and manners, illustrated by facts, 
wuch as hae never been attempted, but which would be altogether inconsis- 
aay ith a report regarding the operations of the police during a certain 
peri = 

In referring to the reorganization of the Police under him 
Mr. Wauchope says that the “detective Police have consider- 
ably improved.” He remarks, “man is described as a sporting 
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animal, and I believe that no avcupation is more exciting and 
fascinating than the detection of cume and pursuit of crimi- 
nal,” He gives a very flattering ceititicate to the Bengali as 
detectives He says, “there i no want of detective ability in 
the Calcutta Police, for no men make better detectives than 
Bengalis. They are shrewd, calculating, and patient: to a 
degree, and if L had space F could relate, trom my own expe 
rience, perfurmancen by Bengal otheers quite equalling those of 
which we read in any part of the world” He 1s opposed to 
publicity on the part of Police officers | He observes 


“One grea difficulty I have had to encounter was the desire of the 
police for pubhaty. They all thought i neessary, amevery cae om which 
they had failed or had been euccesstul te gusty themselves in the eves of 
the world, and to publish abroad all that they had done, were doing, or 
about todo If seemed quite clear to me that no police case could p eoably be 
conducted to a suct onetul meue when the pergons concerned knew perfectly well 
what they had to expect or avord 1 have endeavoured to put a stop to this 
sy item, and [ think with some success, by invariably refusing to promote or 
otherwise reward an otheer tor any good service at he thought proper to trum 
pet abroad Ps own pares The tnst quahtestion ina polue ofheer mun 
questionably his ability to preserve the stuictest secrecy regarding all mat 
ters Which may come to his knowledge * 


We must confess that there is much practical wisdom in the 
above. Mr. Wauchope recommends the extension of the yur 
diction of the Calcutta Pohee | Heas of opuiton that it should 
include both sides of the river | He observes: 


“Tt reems te me that ther will be no mere difficulty and expense in 
carrying out this arrangement than there was im extending the Calcutta sys 
tem of police to the subw bs, which was carried outin L862 Most especially | 
re‘er to Howrah, tor I know that duning the period of dark ightsins each 
month, a number ot protessional burglars goo over there and return) when 
there is moonhght, what they do there it i imposible tor me tu way, 
but I imagine thes cross the river with no good intentions, and probably 
not without wrongtul loss to others " 


But what is that model Poliee offieer, Mr Reilly, about? 
Mr Wauchope thus condemns the gaine of playimg the soldier 
by the Police. 


“It neems to me that one of the greatest mistakes the heads of a purely 
civil police can tall into 14 to endeavour to convert: their subordimates into 
something hke seliiers A certain amount of drill m of Course necensary ip 
order to enable pulice officers to act m concert, but L otmerve that the great 
desire in India, and perhaps more particularly im Bangal m to enlist up 
country men, drill them eacessisely, and play at seldiera withthem, and I am 
inclined to think that thi» has been too much the practice im Calcutta of Inte 
years. My experience is that policemen from the North Western Provinces 
and Behar, though strong and pleasant to look at, are most unelwervant, 
and, when drilled to be sumething hke soldiers, become perfect machines 
and unfit for ordinary police purposes. J have xeen and read a good deal 
of police all over the world, and my impression is that the iuilure of police 
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ua detective officers in chiefly caused by an excersive infusion of the military 
element, for a man cannvt be a good soldier and a skilful police officer. 

The small proportion of Bengalis in the Calcutta Police force 
is thus noticed by Mr. Wauchop: I am of opinion that there are 
too few Bengalis in the force, but it is no easy matter to procure 
suitable men from this part of Bengal who are willing to sub- 
mit to strict discipline and the hard work which they have un- 
questionably to undergo. The best officers for ordinary purposes 
are unquestionably Mahomedans from Eastern Bangal, for they 
are, as a rule, shrewd, intelligent, and possess, moreover, a con- 
siderable amount of personal courage. The Calcutta Police is 
an uncommonly fine body of men, well paid, well clothed, and, 
as a rule, well looked after.” Notwithstanding their good 
pay the Calcutta Police are as fond of extortion as their confreres 
in the Mofussil. On this point Mr. Wauchope is remarkably 
candid. He says: 


‘The one great difficulty with native police is their love of extortion. 
If 1 put @ pressure on them for allowing obstructions in the streets, a contri- 
bution is exacted from every carter. If I find fault with them for allow- 
ing vendors of liquor to sell after hours, a tax 1s laid on all that class, and so 
on I may g? 80 far as to say that there are few licensed dealers in sprituous 
liquors and few prostitutes who do not pay the police regularly to wink at their 
own misconduct, or that of those who frequent thier shops and residences. 
As this, however, is the last report I shall ever write on the Calcutta police, 
I wish to say very little on their evil habits, which are, however well known 
to me; for 1 is a very easy matter to obtain information regarding the con- 
duct of every officer, though it is very difficult to obtain evidence of any 
man’s corrupt practices, for the only persons who can complain are those 
who have paid money, that they may in eome way be benefited by his 
mniaconduet, 


“The subordinate native officers of police have for the most part been 
moted from the rank of conatable, and though generally perfectly 
illiterate, are, as a rule, so steady and so well up to their work that few are 
removed or dismissed. The successful working of the police depends al- 
moat entirely on them. It will be ubeerved that a much larger proportion 
of European than native officers have been discharged from the police 
during the year. Several of the European sergeants and constables have 
been for many years in the force, steady and intelligent men, and are only 
prevented by their want of education or ignorance of the vernacular from 
rising to the higher grades. 

“Tt is very difficult to find men who are able to resist the extraordinary 
temptations placed in their way by those who live in the streets where their 
duty places them. Men come to me with the highest characters from their 
previous employers, and are found drunk on duty within a short tame of 
their being employed by me, That is an offence which it is impossible to 
overlook, though I confess it has grieved me much to be obliged to remove 
from their appointments men otherwise excellent.” 


There are some incidental remarks in the Report, which are 
both apposite and interesting. Referring to the statistics of 
crime Mr. Wauchope remarks that “so little violent crime is 
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not to be found in any town so large as Calcutta in the world.” 
With regard to the working of Act XIV, of 1868 he says: 

“ Previous to the passing of Act XIV, of 1868, commonly called the 
‘Contagious Diseases Act,’ very little of thin class of women was known to 
the police; men visited them at all times and had every opportunity of 
griting away without being suspected after committing murder aad roberry. 

ut now the prostitutes and every particular regantiug them and their 
visitors are well known to the police , they are conmdered to he under the 
especial protection of the police, and I am satiated that it is owing very 
much to this that since the Contagious Diseases Act has been vigorauly 
worked in Calcutta, there have been so few murders of prostitutes. 16 
seems to me that even if Act XIV, had failed in every other reapect, this 
fact—and I fully believe it to be a fact—would be a good reason for its 
continuance in Calcutta.” 

Respecting the value of the last Census of Calcutta he 
observes, “J may say, however, that 1 have considerable doubts 
as to the correctness of the census, for I believe the population 
of Calcutta to be larger than that given in tho cnumeration 
taken in January 1872” We will conclude with the following 
testimony borne by Mr. JVauchope to Native charity which 
occurs in his remarks on the working of the European Vag- 


rancy Act: 

“TI must say that the charitable feelings of the natives of this country 
are so great that they willingly allow no man to sirave, and I have known 
instances when the poorest inhalntants have supported indigent Eupropeana 
for months, feeding them from their own scanty pittance and thus kept 
them from starvation, domg a good deed with no hopes of a return, but 
simply from the purest motives of charity. * 

This is the opinion of an officer intimately acquainted with 
all classes of the people of this country, and who knows mure 
of Calcutta than any other European. We need hardly say 
that we feel grateful for this spontaneous testimony to our 
national character.” Hindoo Patrwt, July 21, 1872. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


THE HOWRAH CASE. 


A PSEUDO MURDER CASE. 


There is a barber of the name of Issur Chunder Napit, in- 
habitant of Khoorat Kasunda, in the district of Howrah. His 
face, it is said, is not unknown at Belvedere. He has just sub- 
mitted a memorial dated the 6th instant to His Honor the 
Lieutenant Governor, which unfolds a tale that really chills our 
blood. We give the story in the memorialist’s own words : 
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“Your Memorialist’s daughter, named, Mohinee Dossee, left her 
parental roof and betook herself to the trade of prostitution, Your meme- 
rialist being aware of her former misbehaviour, did not out of shame, on- 
quire as to where she was, and was not desirous that she should again come —, 
back to his home, and sit as a living stigma to his family. 

Your Memorialist was convinced that his daughter had been long ago 
corrupted by one Koylas Chunder Mundul, a Head Constable of the Howrah 
Police, and on that account had, on several oocasions, refused the said 
Koylas Chunder admittance into his house, and admonished his daughter 
in what your Memorialist. considered a rightful exercise of tal control. 
This control your Memorialist’s daughter did not, and not, brook, and 
as such left the house in the manner aforesaid. 

The said Koylas Chunder Mundul hearing grudge to your Memorialist 
for the obstacles your Memorialist threw in the way of his illicit game 
tried and did actually at last get your Memorialist in difficulties. 

On Tuesday last, the said Koylas Chunde: Mundul gave information to 
the said District Superintendent of Police through a creature of his named 
Tara Chand, that your Memorialist and his son, Bidoo Napit, have jointly 
murdered his daughter, the aforesaid Mohiny Dossee. The District Super- 
{ntendent upon this information deputed the Reserve Inspector Bobu Neem 
Chand Mookerjee, and the said Head Constable, Koylas Chunder Mundul 
to investigate into the matter. 

According to the instructions of the District Superintendent of Police, 
the eaid Reserve Inspector, and the Head Constable went to the house of 
your Memorialist, and began to subject your Memorialist and his family 
and children to the most excruciating physical tortures to extort confession. 
His youngest son, who is only twelve years old and his daughter-in-law 
being no longer able to stand the torture, at last said all that the Reserve 
Inspector desired them to say in form of confession —. Memo- 
rialist and his son, the anid Bidoo Napit. As usual in such cases, your 
Memortalist aud hie son wore incercorsted in the Aajut and were at last 
brought up for trial before Mr. Ricketts, Deputy Magistrate to whom the 
case was referred. Your Memorialist’s youngest son and daughter-in-law 
who as aforesaid were tortured and made to say what the Police desired, 
before the district Superintendent of Police, totally ignored all knowledge 
respecting the said sus murder, when they deposed before the said 
Deputy Magistrate. The District Superintendent was not satisfied with 
this and instrouted the Reserve Inspector to bring in new evidence In 
pursuance of this instruction the said Reserve Inspector and the Head 
Constable produced before the Court a sword an earthen jar and a piece 
of bamboo, covered with dried blood as aleo two human skulls, one of whi 
latter, they said, was the head of the supposed murdured girl. When the 
ease had gone up to this length, your Memorialist’s fallen daughter, who, 
though sage in body, still retained in her bosom her love for her t 
and brother, hearing how matters had gore voluntarily appeared 
the District Superintendent. 

Under such circumstances, the Court of course, could not go on with 
the case, and Heaven be thanked, and all pardou to your Memorialist’s 
pane daughter, your Memorialist: was set free on Saturday last.” Hinades 

atriot March 17, 1873. 


TRIAL OF NEEM CHAND AND OTHERS. 


‘Avree a protracted trial of eight days this case was broughs 
to a conclusion on Wednesday last, resulting in the conviction , 
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of all the prisoners. The reader may remember the facts of 
the case. It arose out of a false charge for murder against 
Ishur Napit of Howrah. The facts of the pseudo murder case 
were ren | set forth in our issue of the 17th March last. The 
Police had trumpted up a charge against the barbar of murder- 
ing his daughter, whom one of the Policeman concerned had se 
duced ; all the “fine arts” of which the Bengal Police were capable 
were plied upon the accused and his family and children to extort 
confession ; but as the plot was thickening the so-called mur- 
dered woman appeared on the scene to the utter confusion of 
the conspirators. The charge as a matter of course fell through, 
and the poor barber was set at liberty. He petitioned the 
Lieutenant Governor, narrating all the revolting circumstances 
of his case, and praying for redress, His Honor as might be 
well imagined was shocked at the monstrous proceedings of the 
Police, but without taking any direct action ordered the sufferer 
to prosecute the Policemen. We may here contradict the 
statement of the Znglishman that Ishur is not the barber of the 
Lieut-Governor, We are informed that the man is still in 
the service of His Honor. The complainant brought charge 
against three Policemen, Neem Chand, Inspector, Koylas, the 
Head Constable, who was also the seducer, and Tarachand, 
another Head Constable. We published in our issue of the 
14th April last the judgment of the Magistrate, committing the 
accused to take their trial at the Sessions, On Tuesday the 
6th instant the trial commenced before a Jury, composed of 
the under-mentioned gentlemen, Mr. Elridge, Foreman, E.I.R, 
Mr. Young, Locomotive Foreman, Mr. Donithrone, Secretary 
to Municipal Commissioners, Babu Nurshing Chunder 
Dutt, B.L., Babu Poornochunder Mittra, pL. Babu Gungadhur 
Banerjea, M.A., and Babu Nobinchunder Misra, Merchant. 
Mr. Tottenham the Sessions Judge presided, Both sides were 
ably represented by Counsel. The prosecution was conducted 
by Mr. Jackson, instructed by Babu Goneshchunder Chunder, 
and the defence by Mr. Paulit, Mr. Cecil Jackson, and Mr. 
Branson successively, and by two native Pleaders. For one 
week the trial lasted, and both the Judge and Jury shewed 
great patience and attention. The Judge gave a very lucid and 
able analysis of the evidence, which we regret has not been re- 
ported, and the Jury after two hours’ deliberation gave an un- 
animous verdict of guilty against all the prisoners. The Judge 
sentenced Neemchand to six years’, Koylas to nine years’, and 
Tarachand to three years’ rigorous imprisonment. Thus law 
and justice were vindicated,” Hindoo Patriot, 19 May 1878. 
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MERCY. 


“Neemchand, the Police Inspector who figured with disreputable 
minence in the recent Howrah Police case, and who was saireead al 
sentenced tu ax years’ imprisonment, which conviction was upheld on appeal 
by the High Court, has we hear been released by the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. We have not heard of the grounds of this remarkable act of 
elemency ; and should like to know them. For unless some very cleur and 
substantial grounds indeed can be shown, we can conceive the possibility 
of the police becoming bolder aud more oppressive than ever. It now only 
— to give promotion to Koylas to complete the drama.—ZJndian Daily 

CwWa, 

We can hardly credit the report which apres in our contemporaries, 
that the Lieutenat-Governor has pardoned Nimchand Mukarji, the police- 
inspector of Howrah, who was lately sentenced to six years’ rigorous im- 

i t in the case of making a false accusation of murder against Isser 
Napit With complaints pouring in daily from all parts of the country 
of the malpractices of the police, how can it be expected that any improve- 
ment will take place when policemen see one of their brethren, who has been 
convicted of one of the worst crimes that a policeman can be guilty of, and 
his sentence confirmed by the highest Court in the land, released by the 
highest executive authority ‘ Justice 1s set at naught, and crime encouraged 
a aes mistaken leniency.—Englishman.” Hindvo Patriot, August 11, 


TWENTYFOUR-PERGUNNAHS CASE. 


“Tue Srory or THE THREE Rincs will form a chapter of 
mysteries in the annals of the administration of justice in the 
metropolitan district of 24-Pergunnahs for the year of Christ 
eighteen hundred and seventy-one. The story is short but sad. 
A young gentleman, delighting in the name of Plowden, a name 
closely interwoven with the domestic, social, and administrative 
history of Bengal, had lately taken up his quarters at Belvedere, 
with the late Governor of this great province, with whom he 
had come under an interesting relationship by marital ties. 
This relationship, apart from the circumstance of his being the 
inheritor of a proud name and a member of the celestial service, 
had naturally enough invested him with great: importance in 
the eyes of Policemen, mohurrirs and men of that ilk, and a 
little incident had just occurred, which called into play their 
latent appreciation of the young gentleman’s position, He or 
rather his better half, then residing at Belvedere, discovered 
one evening at dinner that the three rings which she wore 
habitually were not on her fingers. We are told that “it was 
her custom to remove the rings when she washed her hands, 
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and she had washed her hands twice that evening, once when 
she was dressing for a garden party and again when she was 
dressing for dinner. She had worn gloves at the garden 

and she was under the impression that she had not re-placed 
the ring before she went to it.” Search was made as soon as 
the loss was discovered, bat without success, and the police 
were called in. First of all nothing came out of the enquiry. 
Subsequently a Police inspector, who knew how to play the 
sensational, and who was evidently ambitious of making a name, 
particularly when a Governor's brother-in-law could be served 
by his zeal, thought that the opportunity was too precious, and 
employed his fertile brain for the detection of the thief. A 
clever Jamadar was at hand to assist him in his adventures for 
fame. He got this man admitted as a khitmutgar under Mr. 
Plowden, and the fellow set himself to work by feigning love to 
the Ayah, the suspected thief, an old woman of sixty. Accord- 
ing to the Policeman’s story five days companionship ripened 
into a warm love, so much so that the couple eloped in search 
of that bliss, which Venus alone can give. In one of her amoar- 
ous moods the loving Ayah is said to have unbosomed her 
secrets to the lord of her bosom, and handed him a diamond, 
which she confessed to have stolen. The faithless lover pro- 
duced this diamond before the Inspector, gave evidence against 
her, and got her convicted. Mr. and Mrs. Plowden came and 
identified the diomond, the Magistrate could not disbelieve 
them, and sentenced the poor woman to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment, the maximum punishment prescribed by law 
for the offence. The woman appealed to the Sessions Judge, 
but he too was inexorable, and confirmed the sentence of the 
Court below. So the poor Ayah was lodged in jail and doomed 
to hard labour, and the faithless Policeman, who had pledged 
his heart to her, went forth rejoicing. Whether the Inspec- 
tor and Jamadar were rewarded for this display of “ intelligence 
and zeal” we have not heard. But here the story does not 
end. It has a double plot, and the second part commenced two 
months after the termination of the first. It is thus related by 
the Sessions Judge of 24-Pergunnahs. He writes: 

“Two months afterwards Mr. Plowden wrote to me and informed me 
that the missing rings had been found uninjured in an inkstand “which 
certainly was not in use and had not, he believed, been unpacked when they 
were at or Nera The stone | oaeaiages _— Sagi ee therefore a 

° 1 valued 
Hessra, Gooke and Kelvey te thatit is /diamond worth 25 Re. - is 

On receipt of this information I wrote to the Magistrate and requested 
him to send for Lauchmi and to record any statement which she might 
desire to make. She has merely repeated her denial of the theft and de- 
clared that she knew nothing of the discovery of the rings. The Magistrate 
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fs of opfikidn that the should be pardoned, and Homefn Khan should te 
prosecuted for giving false evidence.” 

Poor Magistrate, he had not the knowledge and experience 
of the august Judge of Alipore! He was nibs simple, and 
inexperienced to believe that the Policeman’s story was a banao, 
forgetting that the Police were immaculate. It is true that 
Mr. Hogg, the Commissioner of Police was pretty much of the 
same opinion, that he (Mr. Hogg), says that “he has been under 
the impression from the first that Hossein Khan's evidence is 
wholly false, and he thinks that Hossein Khan would not have 
hesitated to purchase the diamond in the hope of getting pro- 
motion,” that, ss he thought, if the Policeman was honest, he 
would have acted in a different way, that “ any Police Officer 
under the circumstances stated by Hossein Khan, would have 
pretended to sell the diamond and would have paid 20 or 25 Re. 
to the ayah, marking the money for subsequent identification.” 
But, says Mr. Beaufort, “a similar thought recurred to me 
when I first heard the case, but I resisted it on the ground that 
the man was not sufficiently astute. Mr. Hogg is better ac- 
quainted with the Calcutta Police than I am, and he says that 
no Police officer would have hesitated to adopt that course. 
But it a remarkable, if the idea would so readily occur to 
Hossein Khan that he did not allege in this false narrative that 
he had adopted that device.” “Mr. Hogg also informed me,” 
Mr. Beaufort adds, “ that Hossein Khan has obtained credit for 
activity and intelligence in two or three previous cases. Hix 
observations therefore have not changed my opinion, for it ap- 
fears to me improbable that this active and intelligent officer 
would submit to a considerable present loss and the risk of 
entire failure and detection on the production of this stone, of 
which, so far as he knew, Mr. Plowden might immediately re- 
pudiate all knowledge.” And s» he refused to back the recom- 
mendation for pardon. But the Licutenant Governor is him- 
self a Barrister and had judicial experience; he had no difficulty 
in forming « conclusive opinion on the matter. His Honor has 
‘accordingly caused this lucid and seusible letter to be addressed 
to the Seasions Judge : 


TO THE JUDGE, 24-PERGUNNABS. 
16th May 1871. 


Sra.—* * * Tam directed to state that after fully considering your 
remarks, the Lieutenant Governor is constrained to differ frum your eon- 
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clation. Whatever hypothesis may be accepted to acoount for the former 
disappearance and for the present discovery of the rings, one point stands 
out clear and undoubted throughout the record of the case, and that is, 
that the ayah was convicted mainly on the evidence afforded by the 
duction of the diamond which she is stated to have given up to the police- 
men, and which Mr. and Mrs. Plowden both adentitied to the best of their 

ief as being taken from the lost ring. Without this pieve of evidence, 
it is clear that she could not have been convicted, and in your letter you 
yourself seem to take this view. 


It now turns out that the identification was erroneous, that the dia- 
mond never was part of the lost rings, and, in fact, never was Mrs. 
Plowden’s property at all It is obvious therefore that thw prece of evi- 
dence, which was at the time accepted as conclusive, was | on complete 
error and sheuld be treated as if it had never existed. Without this evid- 
ence the woman would not have been convicted ; and it is incumbent on the 
Lieutenant-Governor to remedy the mistake as far as possible, by placing 
her in the position in which she would have been, had the error not been 
committed. His Honor has no doubt whatever of the course which he ought 
to pursue,—he therefore pardons Luchmi, and directs her immediate release. 


The question whether the police officer should be prosecuted for giving 
false evidence is one which will be left to the consideration of the Com- 
missioner of Police.” 

Thus ends story of the three rings. It teaches two impor- 
tant morals. Gentlemen and ladies should not hastily indentify 
things, and Magistrates and Judges should not implicitly believe 
the police, though the case may affect the interests of a Gover- 
nor’s Brother-in-law. How mortified must Mr. and Mrs. Plow- 
den now be to find thaton their erroneous statement an 
innocent fellew-creature was sent to jail and sentenced to hard 
labor. Nothing can compensate her the trial she has gone through 
—nevertheless we hope some compensation will be given to 
her. As for the Policemen they are no longer fit to be retained 
in the service—more than that, they deserve some punishment in 
addition. The policeman’s veracity is notorious, and we only 
wonder that the two Crimina] Judges who tried the case, under- 
standing as they did well the character of the police, should have 
on the unsupported testimony of the police, for we are sure Mr. 
and Mrs, Plowden could not have sworn to the identity of 
the diamond, though they might have taken it for theirs, 
convicted an innocent woman. Such is the course of sublu- 
nary justice. Hindu Patriot, 22 May 1871. 


THE SAHEB AND THE NIGGER. 


Tas soldier, William Jackson, who was sentenced to death 
at the last criminal sessions of the High Court, for shooting his 
commrade, Robert Taylor, was executed on Wednesday last, ‘This 
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was the second instance of a European in Calcutta paying the 
extreme penalty of the law for committing murder. We men- 
tion this fact prominently not from a feeling of triumph, but 
with a desire to point to the healthy change, which has come over 
the spirit of the European community of Calcutta. Formerly 
the Cossitolla Jury seldom used to bring in a verdict of guilty 
for murder against a European British subject, however strong 
the evidence, and even if such a verdict was brought in, the 
local European community generally made such an agitation as 
invariably led to the reprieve of the criminal, Hence the trial 
of European criminals for murder at the criminal sessions of the 
Supreme Court came to be regarded as farce, and Mr. Eden 
gave a point to the general belief when he said in his evidence 
before the Indigo Commission of 1860 that if he were a guilty 
man he would perfer to be tried in the Supreme Court, but if he 
‘were innocent he would prefer to be tried in the Mofussil Court. 
The reader might remember what a noise was made when the 
convict Rudd was sentenced to death by Sir Mordaunt Wells. 
Not content with agitation in the Press, the European communi- 
ty of the day, led by Mr. Walter Brett, the then editor of the 
nglishman, petitioned Lord Elgin, the then Governor General, 
praying for the reprieve of Rudd, but his Lordship was firm. 
e said in effect that there could not be one law for the white 
man and another law for the black man, and that when the 
highest Court in the land had convicted Rudd of murder and 
sentenced him to death, he as the representative of the Queen 
could not but allow the law to have its effect. Since then what 
a change has come over the spirit of the European community 
of Calcutta ! In the present case of Jackson a diversion was at- 
tempted by certain correspondents on the plea that the prisoner 
was subject to fits of somnambulism, but neither of the two 
dailies has supported this view. The respectable portion of the 
European community have also held themselves aloof from this 
agitation, and so the law has had its course without any unseem- 
ly exhibition of feeling, which used to scandalize society in 
tta on occasions like this in times past. This is a good 
sign; it shews that a better and rational feeling now prevails 
among the European community of Calcutta. Hsndoo Pairwwét 
20 July 74. 


THE PROSECUTION OF THE REV. JAMES LONG. 


About six months ago, when the Indigo controversy was at 
ts height, a copy ofa Bengali drama called the ti Durpan 
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was sent to the Rev. James Long of the Church Missionary 
Society, who was then out in tents in the Baraset District, 
The work appeared to represent the Native opinion on the 
Indigo system, and a desire was expressed by several persons of 
influence that it should be treaatatad and published. 

Mr. Long had previously distinguished himself by his seal 
and industry in the work of improving the popular Vernacular 
Literature, and had, on many occasions, called the attention of 
Government and of others to the immense and growing impor 
tance of the Native Press, His connection, therefore, with this 
work was nothing remarkable. He and others regarded it as 
an expression of Native opinion, and believed that it was neces- 
sary that the Indigo question should be judged not solely by 
the arguments, or in reference to the interests, of the Planters 
and the papers that espoused their cause, but aleo with due re 
ference to the feelings and interests of the cultivators of the soil. 

When the work was translated at the request and published 
at the expense of the Secretary to the Bengal Government, about 
a dozen copies were sent from the Bengal Office to persons in 
India, and about a hundred and fifty copies wero sent home, 
All these were sent out under the Government frank. This was 
& grave indiscretion, and the Planters who had been watching 
very eagerly took advantage of tt. Their first course was to 
denounce the drama as infamously obscene, so that they excited 
a strong prejudice against 1t, and against those who were charg- 
ed with putting it into circulation , and then they declared it to 
be grossly libellous, and thus they checked its circulation. No 
one, aftor that, was disposed to give away any copies. and the 
mass of the undistributed copies appears to have remained in 
the Bengal office. Very few persons therefure have seen the 
work : most men take it for granted that 1t is as foul and as ob- 
scene as the newspapers represent. But in fact it is not so. 
The origtnal contains many most objectionable passages, but 
such passages are far too common in all Oriental works. Nearly 
all of these seem to have been struck out by Mr. Long from the 
translation, and very little remains to warrant the outery. But 
in the native author's preface there remained a short 
referring to the Newspapers that supported the Planters, and 
inferring that they were paid to do so. 

The landowners’ and Commercial Association (in which the 
Indigo Planters’ Association i» merged) met, and resolved to 
pay for an indictment of the printer. This was sud to be done 
as a preparatory measure with a view to indict afterwards those 
who had employed him. They seem, however, to have thought 
that, aa regards the Planters, there was very little ground for 
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& prosecution, as they used the name of the Editor of the Eng 
lishman as the person aggrieved, and in their Indictment based 
their principal count on the passage in the preface which we 
have mentioned. This wascertainly strange; for the license 
the local press bad taken in discussing the Indigo question was 
such that nothing more unlikely could be conceived than the 
appearance of the Editor of one of the Calcutta papers as com- 
plainant against others. There must have heen great mistrust 
of the other charges against the Nil Durpan, or this course of 
re forward the Englishman never would have been adop- 


The printer on being indicted gave up the name of Mr. 
Long. Mr. Long never had concealed his connection with the 
work, and he authorized the printer to say so. Svon after, Mr. 
Long published the following statement :— 


STATEMENT BY THE REV. JAMES LONG. 


1. Great publicity having been given to my connection 
with the publication of a translation of the Wil Durpan, I beg 
leave to submit a brief statement on the sulyect for consider- 
ation. I have to apologise if this statement appears egofistical— 
but it is written in self-defence. I have been assailed by name, 
and with great virulence, by the newspapers that support the 
Indigo system ; during the last fifteen months, and within the 
last few weeks I have been threatened with a prosecution for 
libel by the proprietor of the Englishman and by the Planters. 
I write therefore to explain my true position. 


2. During the last ten years of my residence in Calcutta 
I have been led by circumstances to take a very deep and active 
interest in that which has excited much attention of late in 
England—the Vernacular Press, as an exponent of the views 
and feelings of the masses, and as a medium for working on 
those masses for their improvement. I have also been in con- 
nection with the Vernacular Literature Society during the 
last eight years, as well as with the great cause of Vernacular 
Education. 


My peculiar position in Calcutta has brought me more in 
contact with the native press than other Missionaries and this 
has led me as a member of the Christian School Book and 
Vernacular Literature Societies, to compile three volumes in 

i of Selections which I made from the native press. I 
have also kad to examine various Bengali manuscripts, and to 
edit works. 
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While occupied in ths manner. my duties to the south of 
Calcutta and itinerant work in other districts have brought me 
into close intercourme with the agricu/txral population and have 
forced practically on my notive their wants and woes. I have 
there a class of teachers and readers whom JT am educating 
through the Vernacular ; for these | must provide mental food ; 
and thus my Missionary position, as well as my intense con- 
viction of the paramount importance of a sound indigenous 
Jiterature, has compelled me to attend so much to Vernacular 
publications. 

T have reason to believe that my humble efforts in this 
cause have not been without success, and I have been much 
encouraged by letters received from Missionaries, Civilians and 
intelligent natives on this subject. In fact at the present time 
it is evident, there 1» a wide and increasing sphere of useful- 
ness in working the native press. I have been frequently ap- 
plied to by Rajahs and others to send them a colleetion of useful 
Bengali books for hbraries, and in many other ways I have 
laboured to make known the resources of the native press. 

3. Ihave never recewed, nor would 1 take from Govern- 
ment or any other party, one cowrie as pay for services in this 
wy—looking on them as part of my work -as a branch of 
Missionary literary work. Government, however, have en- 
courged me by publishing some of my reports on the Native 
Press. In 1855, they published in the Selections of the Bengal 
Government my “Return of Authors and Translators in Ver 
nacular Literature, &c.,” of this 800 copies were printed by the 
direction of Sir F. Halliday; and of my “ Classified Catalogue 
of 1,400 Bengali Books and Tracts” (which was also published 
in 1855) 300 copies were subscmbed for by Government, so 
that the work paid its expenses Of my Returns relating to 
the Vernacular Press in 1859, Government also publ.shed 500 
copies, I have reason to know that these have been of use to 
the friends of Missions and of Education in India, England, and 
even in Germany, and that they have called serious attention 
to the subject of the native press. 


4, At my suggestion, the Hon'ble Mr Beadon, when Sec- 
retary to the Bengal Ciovernment, issued orders requiring 
annual returns of the Vernacular publications in Bengal. 1 
strongly urged on Sir F. Halliday, when Lieutenant Governor, 
the appointment of a crvrator of the native press to supply full 
information respecting its progress , a proposition that met his 
full concurrence and was only rejected by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment on financial grounds. In my examination of native 


books I was struck with the upen way in which obscene books 
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were sold, and the number that were thus put in circulation in 
Calcutta. I therefore brought the subject before the Legisla 
tive Council, and a law was passed on the subject, which has 
worked well in this city. A Bengali Hducation Gaxette has 
also been established, and I had much to do with the procuring 
for it the pecuniary support of Government. This has proved s 
very useful means of diffusing sound information among the 
native population. 

The constant activity of the native press has led me to urge 
on Christian men in every way, both by pen and word, the 
_— need of a Christian Vernacular Literature, and of 

ernacular Education. An appetite for knowledge is arising, 
but the people must have healthy food. It may be said, why 
shoald a Missionary meddle with these things? The simple 
answer is, that there appeared to be scarcely any one else who 
took sufficient interest in them, and few who had from circum- 
stances such facilities as I had for gaining information. I 
should have been very thankful if a layman had been available 
to relieve me of such duties, 


In connection with this subject, when new vernacular books 
of special interest appear, I am in the habit of sending them as 
indices of the naiiv> mind to Missionaries, Educationists, and 
Government Officials, without reference to the correctness of 
the sentiments of the works, in order that such persons may ob- 
serve the current of popular feeling. Thus, two clever works 
in defence of Hinduism appeared about two years ago in 
Calcutta. I sent notice of them, and nearly every Missionary 
in Calcutta purchased copies. 

Six years ago the late Court of Directors sent orders to 
Calcutta to provide for the India House Library copies of all 
ae ae publications in Bengali. I was asked to procure them, 

I did so. It is only a fortnight ago since, at his request, I 
sent to Professor Williams, the Boden Sanskrit Professor of 
Oxford, copies of all Bengali translations of Sanskrit texte. I 
have had books sent, in the same way to Benares, Midnapur, 
Burdwan, and various parts of Bengal. 


5. With the same view of making known the tendency of 
the natiwwe mind, I have inserted from time to time in the Hur- 
karu newspeper, articles called “the Spirit of the native Press,” 
and with the same olject I brought to the notice of several par- 
ties, last year a Bengali Drama called the Wii Durpan, which 
though highly coloured, appeared to give the Native view of the 
effects of the Indigo Planting system. The dispute had hitherto 
related to the opinions of Civilians, Merchants and Missionaries, 
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but some were anxious to know the tone of the native press on 
the subject. This work was already in circulation among the 
Native population, and sereral persons erpressed a desire that 
should be translated, for the information of thoxe to whom tt was 
of importance to understand native felling. It was as an @- 
lustration of native feeling, and not for the purpose of contro- 
versy, that attention was attracted to this publication ; but of 
course in a work like this Drama, which, as stated in the Intro- 
duction, is avowedly published to demet the Indigo aystem as 
viewed by the Natives at larye, there are statements and passages 
which the purer and more retined taste of an European would re- 
ject. Every man, however, whois acquainted with Oriental liter- 
ature, knows how prominent these defects are in many Oriental 
works of high reputation. In the £nglish translation of the 
Nil Darpan, the coarser passayes were expunged or softened, 
and I regret that any that have given offence should have been 
inadvertently allowed to remain. But any one who will take 
the trouble to examine the original will tind that a good deal 
has been omitted. With reference to the passage in the native 
author's preface as to two newspapers, insinuating that they 
were under the influence of the Planters, I never could have 
imagined that any English reader would attach importance to 
the imputation. The insignificance of the sum mentioned as the 
incentive, (a thousand rupees or £100,) seemed to exhibit at 
once the folly of the charge as applied to newspapers of wide 
circulation. 

That my motive in undertaking to pass the translation 
through the press was not malevolent, may be inferred from the 
conclusion of the introduction written by me. “ It is the carn- 
est wish of the writer of these lines that harmony may be apeedi- 
ly established between the Planter and the Ryot, that mutual 
interests may bind the two classes together, and that the Euro- 
pean may be in the Mofuasil the protecting Adgis of the pea- 
sants, who may be able to sit cach man under his mango and 
tamarind tree, none daring to make him afraid.” I would also 
refer to my evidence given before the Indigo Commission in 
which I admitted the improvement of late years in the character 
of the Planters, and expressed my view that the controversy 
should be confined to the evils of the system. 


6. I myself believe thoroughly in the truth of Lord W. 
Bentinck’s maxim “India must be managod at present by 
Native agency under European Superintendence.” But in 
order to maintain that European superiority, and on the -prin- 
ciple of fas est ab hoste doceri I believe it would be most useful 
for European of all classes to see themselves now and then in the 
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mirror of the Native Press. Lord W. Bentinck thought so, 
when he allowed its cirticisms on himself and his administration, 
—“ Considering it was an index and safety valve for the public 
mind.” Sodid the Marquis of Hastings when in 1818, he 
patronised the Serampur Durpan, by allowing it to circulate 
for one-fourth the ordinary postage. That paper was under 
Missionary management and often contained extracts from 
Native papers freely criticising Europeans and Government. I 
vemember, reading in old numbers of that paper, translations of 
most bitter satires from the Bhaskar and Chandrika, one part 
of which represented an English Judge drinking brandy on the 
and speaking a language none could understand, while 
his amlahs were busily engaged receiving bribes. The late Rev. 
W. Morton, a Missionary, frequently made translations from 
the Native newspapers, giving extracts hostile to Missionaries 
and others, I was requested three years ago by the Missionary 
Conference of Calcutta, to compile a tract giving the opinions of 
the Native Press for and against Christianity, in order that 
Missionaries might know the real state of the Native mind. 

That this regard to Native opinion is not inconsistent with 
& woalous support of British interests, nay be proved by a refer- 
ence to the Hon. F. Shores’ most valuable “ Notes on Indian 
Affairs.” No one more boldly advocated the settlement of Euro- 
peans in India thirty years ago than he did, and no one more 
ably pleaded for their services being used by the State as 
Justices of the Peace, yet few men ever dwelt more faithfully 
on the effects produced on the Native mind by the misconduct 
of his countrymen. 

7. 6 is said that to meddle with such subjects as Indigo 
is not consistent with the character of a clergyman. I would 
ask, is not the preservation of peace in India one of his duties? 
Here in this Country is a small number of Europeans in the 
midst of a vast body of Natives. Few of theformer know any- 
thing of the Native language, or of Native feeling ; a Volcano 
may be forming beneath their feet, and dark clouds may be 
gathering on the horizon of India. Is the watchman then who 
gives warning to be counted an enemy! If a clergyman knows 
ofa state of Native feeling that may end in bloodshed, is he to 
give no information of it? It is admitted that in the Indigo 
district there was and és state of feeling of this sort. How is 
it to be brought to the notice of officials and men of infinence, 
to put them on their guard! Surely the Native press will indi- 
cate what is going on beneath the surface, and is one of the 
safest guides to genuine Native opinion. I solemnly declare 
that I know nothing more important for the future security of 
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Buropeans in India and the welfare of the country, than that 
ali classes of Europeans should watch the barometer of the 
Native mind. I feel strongly that peace founded on the con- 
tentment of the Native population is essential to the welfare of 
India, and that it is folly to shut our eyes to the warnings the 
Native Press may give. The late Hon'ble J. Wilson felt that 
the views of the Native Press were deserving the notice of eveh 
the highest authority, for he organized as an essential part of 
his official establishment, the office of a paid translatorship 
which supplies the authorities by means of translations, with 
the views of the native press in Bengali, Urdu, Persian, Tamul, 
&c., on Government Financial measures.—I have lately read in 
those translations some bitter philippics against Government 
measures. The Bombay Government obtains information res- 
pecting the native press from the Persian Translator’s Office, 
and I have reason to believe that ere long similar measures may 
be sanctioned by the Government of India for Bengal. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in his recent letter to Mr, Fergusson, 
Secretary of the Indigo Planters’ Association, says referring to 
this Nil Darpan, “How can the knowledge of respectable 
officials or other European gentlemen of the existence of such 
indications of popular feeling as this, be anything but a securit 
against actual sedition and breaches of the peace f” Well would 
it have been for India had the mutterings of the native press 
been. earlier attended to before the mutmy! They were neglect- 
ed and men slept quietly over the brink of a voloano, Had trany- 
lations been made from the native press of the Agra Preag , 
indicating the state of ferling towards Government a year before 
the mutiny, and had these been communwated to official and other 
influential persons, tt tz possible that Europeans might not have 
been taken 20 unawares with all their arsenals in sepoy hands. 
I was in the Agra Presidency a few months before the mutiny, 
and was much strack with the contempt with which influential 
parties regarded any indications of native opinion as expressed 
by the native press. Similarly in 1853 when exploring the 
lanes and gullies of Delhi, in search of Vernacular hooks, I was 
impressed with the prodigious activity of the Moslem mind, and 
I left Delhi with the intense conviction that the combustible 
materials were gathering and only required the match to be ap- 
plied to them. 

8. A Missionary is pl in fact it is his work-—to rear 
am indigenous Obristanity. i have seen with deep sorrow ‘how 
much of our Mission work in Bengal, is still too much of s hot- 
bed system, maintained at s heavy cost by the funds of foreigners. 
Christainity has as yet made comparatively little way among the 
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population of Bengal. In my own observation and experience 
one of the most prominent causes appears to be the mental, 
moral and social degradation of the ryot; and here I must 
reiterate what I wrote in the Introduction to the Wil Darpan. 
“ Attention has of late years been directed by Christian Philan- 
thropistse to the condition of the ryots of Bengal, their teachers, 
and the oppression which they suffer, and the conclusion arrived 
at is, there is little prospect or possibility of ameliorating the 
mental, moral, or spiritual condition of the ryot without giving 
him security of landed tenure. If the Bengal ryot is to be 
treated as a serf, or a mere squatter, or day-labourer, the 
missionary, the schoolmaster, even the Developer of the re- 
sources of India, will find their work like that of Sisyphus— 
vain and useless. Statistics have proved that in France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, Saxony, the 
education of peasant, along with the security of the tenure, he 
enjoys on his small farm, has encouraged industrious, temperate, 
virtuous, and cleanly habits, fostered a respect for property, in- 
creased social comforts, cherished a spirit of healthy and active 
independence, improved the cultivation of the land, lessened 
pauperism, and rendered the people averse to revolution, and 
friends of order. Even Russia ts carrying out a grand scheme 
of self-emancipation in this spirit.” 

It was the convictian that certion social evils were 
obstacles to the daffusion of the Gospel, which led the Church 
Missionary Society and its friends to take an active part in 
promoting the abolition of the slave-trade in the West Indies 
and Weat Africa, and in the protection of native rights in New 
Zeland, and which induced the Baptist and Wesleyan Misso- 
nary Societies to wage a crusade against West India Slavery, 
though their Missionaries were imprisoned by the Planters in 
Jamaica and other colonies. The same views have led Christian 
Churches in America to raise their voices against slavery. 

9. While I regret that through inadvertence remarks by 
the native author at which offence has been taken, were allowed 
to remain in the preface of the Ws! Darpan, I am thankful 
that there is little likelihood of a recurrence of similar in- 
advertence in connection with individual Kuropean responsibi- 
lity, as I trust that ere long the Government will have one of 
their own servants employed with 4 suitable establishment for 
the purpose of keeping the authorities acgainted with native 
opinion in its bearings on general questions. But while I 
the publication through ‘inadvertence of any expressions or 

that have given offence, I must be allowed to add, 
that it does seem strange that any complaints on this subject 
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should proceed from those Calcutta newspapers that have sup- 
ported the Indigo system, or from the Planters who circulated 
“ Brahmins and Pariahs,"—for I think that I may appeal to 
any man who has resided here since the beginning of 1860, and 
ask if he remembers in the annals of modern controversy, greater 
virulence and bitterness than the organs of the Planters have ex- 
hibited im their repeated attacks on the Government, the Mission 
aries, and those officers of Government with whose measures they 
have been dissatisfied. I might append to this statement nu- 
merous most erolent and acrimonious extracts from those papers, 
and leave all candid men to judge if the liberty of the press has 
not been abused, and if native writers have seen in their 
European contemporaries any erample of moderation, In my 
own case and in the case of Mr. Bomwetsch, somo of our 
friends wished actions for libel to be instituted, but we have 
been content hitherto, as the officers of Government havo been, 
to bear the revilings of those journals tn silence. 

10. It has been alleged that I vouch for the enfire truth 
of every statement in the Drama. I do nothing of the kind. 
I never meant to do it. The case of a respectable ryot or 
peasant proprietor, happy in his family till the Indigo system 
compelled him to take advances, and that case alone, is declared 
to be pointed out in language plain but true. Even this limited 
statement was not meant to be taken without any exception. 
All that was intended, all that ought fairly to be deduced, is 
that in many instances, according to general opinion, and po- 
pular report and belief, the effect of the Indigo system on native 
families has been as ruinous as the Drama represents. Such or 
similar representations being everywhere current and believed 
among natives, they ought not, whether such representations 
are entirely true or only partially so, to be trifled with or con- 
cealed by any who desire the peace und welfare of the people of 
this land, or their own safe residence anid continued prosperity in it, 


Caricorta, June 20th, 1861. J. LONG. 


It is well known that on the appearance of this statement, 
most moderate men in Calcutta, including not a few of the 
merchants, and even some members of the Landowner’s Axssocia- 
tion, wished the prosecution to be discontinued. But the coun- 
sels of the more violent prevailed, and on the 19th July, the 
Sa Court beheld “its first State trial.” So it has been 
called. Tho Government and the Civil Service, wildly as they 
have been assailed, have never attempted to prevent discussion 
either by criminal or civil proceedings. It was reserved for 
those who, if they had ever been indicted for libel, would have 
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raised an indignant shout of defiance and derision, to introduce 
into the Courts of India the process of an indictment for libel : 
and they did so with every advantage. The law has been so 
amended at home that a defendant may justify himself by prov- 
ing the truth of his statements: there is no such law in this 
country. The Landowner’s and Commervial Association had it 
all their own way, and were able toenact one of those scenes 
which most men believed to have passed away for ever with the 
dunvnation of Lord Eldon. 


Prior to the trial, however, several of the principal Natives 
presented to Mr. Long the following Address - 


To tae ReEvEREND J Lone. 


Sm,—We, the undersigned, have perused with attention the Statement. 
which you have lately published, explanatory of your connection with the 
Nil Darpan, s work of fiction, illustrative of the feelings of the people of 
Bengal, on the subject of Indigo Planting, as carned on in this part of the 
country. 

The part which you have for years together taken in the advancement 
of Vernacular Literature and in the dissemination of the views and feelings 
of the Natives on topics of adminisiration and eocial improvment, as reflected 
through the medium of the Vernacular press, has justly entitled you to the 
gratitude of all classes of the native community, notwithstanding the dffer- 
ence of religious sentiment between you and them; and we believe the 
cause of good government has been not a little furthered by your industrious 
application in bringing those sentiments and feelinus to the knowledge of 
the governing Authorities, and the lucal European Public 

Constituted, as the British Indian Government is. 1t 18 needless for us 
to dwell on the importance of consulting in matters of legislation and 
administration, native opinion and native feehngs expressed in whatever 
form and through What medium scever, hut we heg leave to state that we 
fully endorse your opimion that “peace founded on the contentment of the 
native population ts essential to the welfare of India, and that it is folly to 
shut our eyes to the warnings the native press may gare.” 

We are persuaded, Sir, that the part you have taken in carrying through 
the press the translation of the Nil Darpan has been in perfect accordance 
with your cherished convictions as to the importance of enlightening the 
European mind here on the contents of the Vernacular Press, and we have 
therefore observed with pain and sorrow the bitter personal contro 
in the newspapers to which your laudable efforts in this direction have 
given rise. 

That the Nil Darpan is a genuine expression of Native feeling on the 
subject of Indigo Planting we can with somddance certify. We are aware 
that there are passages in the original put into the mouths of females and 
others, which may grate on the ears of men of cultivated taste, but such 
passages only expreas the thoughts and ideas current in the order of society 
painted in the work. If, however, an occasional indelicacy of expreanon 
should be a reason for the suppression of a work of fiction, we fear the most 
ancient and the best classics of our land, which are 60 justly valued all the 
world over, would remain sealed from puble view ; and, judged by the 
same atandard, there sre not a few of the master-pieces of Europeon genius, 
buth ancient and modern, which would euffer from the ordeal, We, however 
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that the open censure with which your effurt has been visited is 
amply the result of an interested and factious oppusition. 

We have deemed it due to put you in posesuon of this expression of 
our vpinion on thix important question, in the belief that it may be the 
means of correcting the wrong impresion which we have been sorry to find 
entertained, viz. that the native community do not consider the Nel Darpan 
as anembodiment of popular feeling, and that they do not appreciate the 
motives which actuated you to bring its contenta to the knowl of the 
European public. Nothing conld be more muataken than this, and we do 
sincerely trust and hope that this letter will remove the misapprehennon sv 
much to be lamented. 

We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient rervanta, 
(Sd) Rapsakaxt, Raza Bananrr, 
Raga Kaut Krisaxa Bigapvr, 
Rasa NaRexpra Krsna, 
Basv RamanatTH TAvonre, 


And forty-three principal Natives of Calcutta." 


The trial was conducted fairly enough by the counsel for 
the prosecution. He had no difficulty in proving, what Mr. 
Long had never denied, that he had published the work, and had 
caused it to be distributed to many persons whom he believed to 
be deeply interested in the condition of the people of this country. 
We will not comment on the charge of Sir Mordaunt Wells, 
except to notice one point. He told the Jury that he would 
not pronounce whether the work was a libel or not, but s/ate 
the law and leave that question entirely to them; yet he went 
on in terms, and in a manner rarely witnessed on the Bench, to 
denownce both Mr. Long and the work. He spoke of the Intter 
as a “foul and disgusting libel.” and used other similar expres- 
sions. The chief passage that he dwelt on was clealt with by 
the Chief Justice in deciding a point of laweun the 24th. We 
quote from the Hurkaru, which, in this instance, gives one of 
the passages quoted by the Judge ; but, for the most part, the 
public have been left in ignorance of the extracts of the twork 
quoted in the indictment and by the Judge. The particular 
passage we now refer to mentions a European lady :-— 

Now the second count found by the jury is that the publica- 
tion was intentional, that is, it was malicious, written and pub 
lished for the purpose of lowering them in the estimation of the 
public and society. (His lordship here read an extract from the 
eg Does this not show that the Indigo Planters as a 

y had exercised an improper influence over the Magistrates, 
to induce them to give decisions contrary to law? Now what 


* A subsequent address was sent in signed by 3,0000 natives, 
13—2 
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would be supposed if one of the Judges of this Court was said 
to have acted in that way! It appears to me that this passage 
is sufficient to support either of the two allegations, and to be 
capable of such an interpretation as to bring the Planters into 
peng dear Mr. Eglinton, I think, has scarcely argued in respect 
to the first part of this allegation, whether the words in this 
libel were sufficient to cast an imputation on the whole body 
of the Planters. And it is not necessary for the Court to say 
whether the words aro sufficient to bring the Planters into dis- 
credit. Now the first part of this libel has been referred to by 
Mr. “ree as being obscure. It is set out in page 66 of the 
pamphlet, and I will read it. 
e Deo cas not the Magistrate say, he will come here 
is day ? 

iJamaior No, Si = has petal ay ec to come. = 
Sachi on Saturday, they have a e-party an 
ladies’ dance: Mrs. Wood can never dance wilt any Cle but 
our Saheb ; and I saw that, when I was a bearer. Mrs, Wood is 
very kind: through the influence of one letter, ahe got me the 


Jamadary of the Jail.” 

That is the wife of Mr. Wood, and through her influence 
the bearer got the Jemadari-ship of the Jail, and the Magistrate 
was the seg? ee with whom she Lectern a: and that in 
consequence of the mpagne- robably the Magistrate 
would, not come. Now, whiner Pris wala lead | fairly to the infer- 
ence that Mrs. Wood would improperly influence the Magistrate, 
is a question which the Jury have already decided. Mrs. Wood 
is the character in the play, and is described as the wife of an 
Indigo Planter. But it is said that this does not mean a Plan- 
ter’s wife, and still he is asked to look into this mirror and see his 
reflection. It must therefore be taken that it is one of the 
Indigo Planters, and that it means to impute a general course of 
conduct to the whole body, and that they did by such means 
exercise an undue influence over the Magistrate of the districta. 
In my opinion it is incapable of bearing any other interpreta- 
tion. Supposing it was published that the Judges of this Court 
had, when a suit was pending, received such a letter from one 
of the litigant parties, would it not be said that an improper 
influence had been exercised over them? Are not Magistrates 
in the country entitled to the same protection as this Court! 
It appears to me that it is doing as great an injustice to the 
Indigo Planters to say that they used an improper influence 
over the Magistrates through their wives, as it would be to say . 
that the Judges of this court had, while suite were pending, 
received such a letter from one of the litigant parties. Then 
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the question is whether there is anything in the libel to show 
that any imputation, independent of that influence over the 
Magistrates, had been cast to bring into contempt the adminis- 
tration of Justice in the mofussal.” 

The Chief Justice, it will be observed, treats this passage as 
imputing wndue influence and nuthing more ; but Sir Mordaunt's 
imagination coloured it, till he found himself able to represent 
to the Jury that the wives of the Planters generally were charg- 
ed with the worst offences, and on thw subject he commented 
in very violent language. 

We may leave our readers to judge if it be not true that the 
natives do misunderstand the friendly and familiar intimacy 
which exists between the sexes in Christian Society ; and if it, 
be just to impute an intention foully to libel our countrywomen, 
to every one who republishes anative work in which this mis- 
understanding appears? If Sir Mordaunt’s rules are to be ad- 
opted, no natire works shuuld be published for the information 
of the European community, till every thing characteristic of 
their native origin ts carefully eliminated from their pages. 

After an argument by Mr. Long’s counsel in arrest of judg- 
ment, Mr. Long reul the following statement :— 


ADDRESS OF THE REVEREND J. LONG TU THE COURT BEFORE 
SENTENCE WAS PAKBED. 

My Lorp,—As the result of this trial involves consequences 
extending far beyoned the sphere of Calcutta, or even of Inca, 
I beg to submit, for your Lordship’s consideration, the following 
points referring mainly to the motives which actuated me in 
publishing the Nl Darpan .— 

Tried by the mode of a criminal prosecution, in Court, T had 
no opportunity to make a personal statement to the Jury. I 
can only ptate, previous to your passing sentcnce, what is person- 
al to myself a» to the mofires wlach actuated me to publish the 
Nil Darpan, on the grounds of my being a Missionary,-- an 
expounder of native feeling as cxpressed in the native press,—a 
friend to securing peace fur Europeans in the country—and a 
friend to the social elevation of the natives. 

My Lord, 1t is now more than twenty years since T came to 
India. During that period, IT have never appeared in a Court 
of Justice as plaintiff or defendant ; my ov upations have been 
of a very different charackr, and my time has been spent 
chiefly among natives, engaged in vernacular teaching, in the 
charge of a budy of Native Chri-tians, and in the promotion 
of Christian vernacular litcrature. These pursuits, along with 
my interest in the rural jcpulation, culled my attention to the 
vernacular press of India, 11> uses and defects, as well as its 
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being an exponent of the native mind and feeling. It is in 
eonnection with the latter branch of my labours, that I appear 
here to-day as publisher of the Nil Darpan, which I edited 
with the view of informing Europeans of influence, of its con 
tents, as giving native popular opinion on the Indigo question 
The work, (the English translation I mean,) was not got up ai 
the suggestion of natives, or even with their knowledge, and was 
not circulated among them. It was commenced at the request 
of others. Many of the remarks of Mr. Peterson, the Counci' 
for the prosecution, are strongly in my favour, because if, as 
he stated, the work was so injurious in its vernacular dress, wa: 
I not doing a public service by making such a work known ir 
English} But not in Calcutta, where it might only lead to mor: 
bitter controversy, and where men’s interests are so concerned, tha 
all representations would have been useless, producing trritatior 
not conviction I circulated it chiefly among men of imfluence ir 
England and those connected with the British legislature, which 
to the oppressed of whatever colour or country, has alway: 
afforded sympathy and redress. I have aimed for the last ter 
years in my leisure hours to be an exponent of native opinior 
in its bearing on the spiritual, social, and intellectual welfan 
of natives of this land ; as, for instance, when applied to oz 
the part of the Court of Directors seven years ago, to procur 
for their Library, copies of all original works in Bengali or a 
when lately, I sent to Oxford, by request, copies of all Bengal 
translations from the Sanscrit ; or, when I have procured fo 
missionaries, Government, Rajas, &c., vernacular books of al 
kinds—I should have been a strange person, indeed, had mj 
opinions harmonised with all the chaos of opinion, in thos 
various publications.—Why, at the request of missionaries I havi 
procured anti-Christain works for them, as they wished to know 
what was written against Christianity. 


T am charged with slandering English women in the Ni 
Darpan. Now, waiving the point that it is only planters’ wive 
the native author refers to—Z myself believe planters’ wives ar 
as chaste as any other females of English society in India, anc 
it was my impression that even putting the worst constructioi 
on the passage the author only referred to some exceptional oases 
not giving them as specimens of a class of females. The viev 
however that I and others who know oriental life, have taken o 
this part relating to females is, that it gives the eastern notton (, 
the high indelicacy of any woman who exposes her face in public 
or rides out in company with a gentleman. Ihave heard sucl 
remarks made of my own wife ; but J treated them as a specimer 
ef village ignorance. Sir J. Shore in his “Notes on India 
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Affairs,” states instances of a similar kind, and Lieutenant 
Burton, who went disguised as a pilgrim to Mecca, mentions 
the greatest reproach the pilgrims there made against the 
Englivh was, that they shook hands with their neighbourd 
wives !|—I regret, however, I did not append a note of explana- 
tion to this part. 


I hold in my hand the first drama ever translated, and that 
by an illustrious Judge of this Court -Nir W. Jones, in order 
to give a view of Hindu society. Similar service was rendered 
by Horace H. Wilson, by Dr Taylor, and various other 
persons, I beg to say I was far from wishing to vilify planters 
generally, though from sincere conviction and engniry oppoud 
to the Indigo system Thus, when summoned before the Indigo 
Commission, my evidence there was comudered even by the 
planters’ friends as moderate and free from invective. T was 
elected a member of a sub-committe of the Calcutta Missionary 
Conference to watch the prugress of the Indigo controversy, and 
it was never objected then that any of my actions mm connection 
with that Conference on this subject, were for the purpose of 
vilifying. I have never lived near planters, nor have T had any 
personal altercation with them, that would lead me to a ezndic- 
ésve course. 


I ask, when hundreds, yea thousands of Bengali books were 
submitted by me during the last ten years to the notice of 
Europeans of influence, was the NU Darpan to be the only 
exception ? And wherefore? The ryut was a dumb animal who 
did not know his rulers’ language, And at the time of this Vil 
Darpan appearing matters on the indigo controversy were assum- 
ing a threatening aspect ; so it was important that men of in- 
fluence should know that the tcound tax not a surfuce ona, but re- 
quired deep probing. Could T, as a clergyman, haye withheld a 
work of this sort which indicated some of the causes of the deep- 
seated aversion of ryots to indigo cultivation ? This work, the Nil 
Darpan, was sent to me as hundreds of vernacular books have 
been, because it is known in many quarters that J take a deep 
interest in vernacular hterature, Here 1s an illustration , these 
two vernacular books were sent to me a few days ago from 
Benares—one Robinson Crusve in Hindi, the other a Choral 
Book in Urdu. Almost every week I receive new vernacular 
books, and I make « point of bringing them to the notice of 
Europeans ; on various grounds. Sir ¥. Haliday honored my 
“Reports on the Vernacular Press” by publishing then; bo 
did the present Government in the case of publishing my Sketch 
of Vernacular Literature; so did the Vernacular Literature, 
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Religious Tract, and Christain Tract and Book Societies shew 
their confidence by publishing various works of mine. 

I will now state the grounds why, as a clergyman opposed 
to war, I published the Nl Darpan. My Lord, four years 
only have elapsed, since Calcutta was waiting in trembling 
anxiety for the result of the mutiny. Few could look with 
calmness on the future, while watch and ward were kept all 
night by the citizens. Many felt then, as I had long felt before, 
how unsafe it was for the English to reside in India in ignor- 
ance of and indifference to the current of native feeling. The 
mutiny, in common with the Affghan war, has showed the 
English in India were generally unacquainted with it; so, a 
short time previous to the mutiny, the Sonthal war burst out 
unexpectedly to the public. For a long period were not thuggee 
and torture prevailing in India, without the English knowing 
any thing of them? Had I, as a missionary, previous to the 
mutiny, been able to submit to men of influence a native 
drama, which wonld have thrown light on the views of sepoys 
and native chiefs how valuable might the circulation of such 
drama have proved, although it might have censured severely 
the treatment of natives by Europeans; the indifference of 
sepoy officers generally towards their men; and the policy of 
Government to Native States! Such a drama might have helped 
to save millions of money and torrents of human blood. In 
Cabul, the authorities, through a false security, founded on 
ignorance of native opinion, entailed a loss of fifteen millions 
sterling on the State and the damage of England’s prestige. 
Has Calcutta forgotten the lessons taught by the mutiny? I ask, 
was it very malicious to rereal to the governing race the latent 
current of native thought and feeling on the subject of indigo, 
which was convulsing the whole country, and threatening it 
with anarchy, incendiarism, and assassination? Would I have 
been justified to withhold contributing my mite at such a crisis 
to the great object of rousing men of influence by shewing 
them, from a native source, that tha dissatisfaction was deep- 
seated, and that the wound must be thoroughly probed before 
healing measures could be efficacious ? 


My Lord, the muziny has passed away; who knows what 

is in the future? And as a clergyman and a friend to the 
ble residence of my countrymen in India, I beg to state 

the following as a motive for my editing such works as the 
’ I, for years, have not been able to shut my eyes 
to what many able men see looming in the distance. Itmay be 
distant, or it may be near; but Russia end Russian influence 
are rapidly approaching the frontiers of Indsa. Her influence, 
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so manifest in Cabul twenty years ago, as shewn in a recent 
Parliamentary Blue Book, was beginning to be felt in India 
during the last mutiny. Now she goes on the principle of 
divide ef impera ; previous to invasion she gains over the native 
population in various countries to her side. Could I, then, as 
@ clergyman have watched with apathy measures like those in 
connection with the indigo system which were furthering this 
Russian policy, and which might lead to war and dissensions 
that would retard for a long period the progress of religion, 
education and peaceful commerce; I now speak merely my 
honest convictions on this point , and I ask +f this conviction 
has any foundation in reality as also if there be any ground 
for another as deeply rooted in my mind ;---that mere armies 
can no more secure the English in India than they established 
the Austrians in Italy. Would it not be my duty as a clergyman 
to help the good cause of peace, by shewing that the great work 
of peace in India could be best secured by the contentment of 
the native population, obtainable only by listening to their com- 
plaints as made known by the native press and by other channels. 
I pass over French views in the East, but 1 say, forerarned ia 
forearmed, and even at the expense of wounding their feelings 
in order to secure thetr sufety, I wish to see the attention of my 
countrymen directed to this important subject. 


As a missionary, I have a deep interest in seeing the faults 
of my countrymen corrected; for after a residence of twenty 
years in India, I must bear this testimony—that, of all the obs- 
tacles to the spread of Christianity in India, one of the greatest 
is the irreligtous conduct of many of my orton countrymen. Thou- 
sands of natives have said to me, “We judge of the Christian 
religion by what your countrymen do, not by what they say ; by 
the Usfe, not by the doctrine.” For twenty years J have, as a mis- 
sionary, been in close and confidential intercourse with natives of 
all classes. Often and often has my spirit been harrowed and 
almost crushed by # close view of the condition of the ryot, his 
want and his sufferings; shut out from that ability to read, with- 
out which the pages of inspiration are lovked up to him. 1 can 
see in the improvement of his soctal condition a means of enabling 
him to enjoy the light of knowledge. I have circulated many 
pamphlets in England, on “The ryot, his teachers, and torturers”, 
and on the evils resulting from the ryots not having a sound ver- 
nacular education. When I have not shrunk from exposing many 
social evils to which the ryotis subject, I beg to ask, could J 
have avoided, in my position exposing his sufferings for resisting 
the indigo system 1 

The Chief Justice here stopped Mr. Long, stating that the 
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Court were willing to hear anything that he had to address to 
them in his defence. That it was not the length of the matter 
he was now reading, but its substance they objected to, as irre- 
levant. The remainder we give as from the MS. prepared by 
Mr. Long :— 

Influential men in England have deeply sympathised with me 
on these points, and have said “You and others that expose 
those recesses of human suffering and degradation must let us 
know the results,” and I have been, my Lord, amongst those 
masses for years, and hope, as long as I live, and have a brain to 
think and a pen to write, to advocate the social elevation of the 
masses as incidental with the progress of mental and moral light. 
Should I not have been a traitor to the religion I professed, 
whose great Founder’s motto is, “The poor have the Gospel prea- 
ched to them,” had I not availed myself of all legitimate oppor- 
tunities to bring the wants and sufferings of the ryots, and the 
feelings and views of natives generally to the notice of men who 
had the power of remedying them? It may be called too political 
& course, a8 some now unduly restrict that term ; but Christiani- 
ty itself is political in the extended sense ; for in the early ages 
it assailed the slavery of the Roman Empire; in the middle ages 
it afforded an asylum to the serfs against the oppressions of the 
foudal chiefs ; at the period of the Reformation it brought free- 
dom to the t’s home ; and in modern days it has abolished 
slavery in the West Indies: it has protested against American 
slavery, and is now throwing its mantle of protection round the 
aboriginal tribes throughout the world. In 1856, I delivered an 
address in Calcutta to the friends of Missions on “Peasant degrada- 
tion an obstacle to Gospel propagation.”——No one then objected 
to that address on the ground of its being political. 

My Lord, I am sustained in this course by the convictions of, 
I trust, an enlightened conscience, and confidently relying on the 
continued sympathy of many friends both among the European 
and native community, and of all in India and Great Britain, 
who desire to see India governed, not merrily for the advantage 
of ite fluctuating population from Europe, but for the benefit of, 
and with considerate regard for, the feelings and interests of the 
180,000,000 natives over whom stretches the Zgis of the Queen 
and parliament, I know I shall have the sympathy of good men 
the friends of the natives in India and in England, and of all 
those throughout the world who believe in the indissoluble 
connection of spiritual and intellectual improvement. 

My Lord, « Court of Law has decided that the work is a 
libel, and it is my duty to submit to that verdict and to act ac- 
ecordingly. My conscience convicts me, however, of no moral 
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offence or of any offence deserving the language used in your 
Lordship’s charge to the Jury. But I dread the effete of this 
precedent. This work being a libel, then the eaposure of any 
svcial evil, of cast, of polygamy, of Kulin Brahminwm, of the opi- 
um trade, and of any other evils which are supported by the en- 
terests of classes of men, may be treated as hbels too, and thus 
the great work of moral, social and religious reformation may 
be checked. 

My remarks are ended, my Lord. 

Then followed Sir Mordaunt Well’: sentence in the following 
terms — 

The sentence of the Court is, that you pay a fine of Rupees 
1.000 to our sovereign Lady, the Queen, and that you be um- 
preoned in the Common Jail of Calcutta for the period of one 
Calender month—and that you be further imprisoned tall the 
fine 1s paid. 

In the course of his charge to the Jury, Sir Mordaunt 
thought 1t not unbecoming to comment on the address which we 
have quoted to Mr. Long, though wt was ane cay befure the 
Court, and in Ins judgment, he could not refrain from an attach 
on the Gavernment, without waiting to hear what et had ta allege 
in explanation. 

The fine :mposed on Mr. Long was at once pad by Baboo 
Kali Prosono Singh, and we hear on good authority that there 
were many other native gentlemen in Court anxivu» to be allow- 
el tu render that service to the defendant. 

The next day Mr. Long was apphed to, to ascertam if he 
would consent toa petition being sent to Government by the 
native cunmunity for a remission of lis imprisonment, but he 
stated that it might embarrass Government and that he should 
prefer the matter being allowed to rest. .And this was his wis- 
est and most proper course. It 15 well to suffer as a Christian ; 
“for this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward God 
endure grief, suffering wrongfully.” (1 Peter i 19.) 

The amount of native sympathy this case has evoked is very 
remarkable. Mr. Long is well known to the native community 
as having been engaged for many years in various works for 
their benefit, and as a man animated by a warm clesire to ameli~ 
orate and to elevate the condition of all classes. It 15 most 
shamefully imputed to him, day after day, by one of the papers, 
that he is a retailer of obscene native publications, whereas the 
fact 18, that he has for several years been an indefatigable mem- 
ber of the Vernacular Literature Committee that was extablish- 
ed by Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, Mr. John Colvin, Mr. 
Hodgson Pratt, Mr. Wylie, Mr. Samuels, Mr. Townsend 
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and others, expressly to purify the native literature, and which 
has succeded in putting into circulation many popular works 
of the soundest character. Mr. Long's “Statement” on this 
subject ought to silence his assailants. It was he, as he in that 
statement shows, who applied for and obtained the enactment of 
the law for the suppression of the sale of those vile works that 
were once 80 commonly hawked about the streets of Calcutta. 

But the policy of the planters and their organs in this whole 
controversy, seems to have been to overwhelm every one who has 
resisted them with public odium, and Mr. Long has been a chief 
object of their malice. 

We shall not indulge in many further comments on this case, 
but there are some other points that call for observation. 

Mr. Long himself stands before his brethren as he ever has 
done—a bold, faithful, benevolent man ; most enthusiastically en- 
gaged in promoting the welfare of the people of Bengal, accord- 
ing to his own view of their wants ; and most sincere, upright, 
and faithful in all his Missionary labours, and in his character as 
a Christain minister and a Christian man, There may have been 
points on which we have differed with him. We may have some- 
times doubted the accuracy of his information and the soundness 
of his judgment. But there have been many other occasions on 
which we have admired his intuitive perception of great princi- 
ples, his untiring zeal, his single-hearted labours, and his sterl- 
ing worth. He is well known beyond the limits of Calcutta, 
and his name will be well remembered, and will be honoured 
ever here in this scene of his present punisament, when all the 
excitement of this Indigo controversy has passed away and is 
forgotten. 

Next, as to the effect of this prosecution ; the Planters think 
they have gained a victory. They may be assured that nothing 
has occurred, since their system was first commenced in this 
country, more calculated to destory their influence. It is useless 
to look for a dispassionate judgment on the question from any 
in this city, who are involved in the vortex of discussion, 
or from any whose interests are at stake. But the sprit mani- 
feated in this prosecution will be noticed out of Calcutta. In 
other parte of India, in Great Britain and in the United States, 
Mr. Long’s case will be taken as involving much more than 
the Planter’s perhaps intended. It will look like an attempt to 
suppress all freedom of discussion. It will prove the weakness 
of the Planter’s cause. Jt will arouse suspicion that Anglo-Saxon 
dominance, for which some so xealously contend, would mean 
nothing less than arbitrary government for the benefit of the 
European settlers, with @ total indifference to the sentiments 
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and feelings of the great native population. Mr. Peterson in 
his speech for the prosecution made a most unfortunate allusion. 
He warned the Missionaries (whom he denounced as mischief- 
makers) by the example of Mr. Smith of Demerara! He ine- 
tanced him as one who had incited the alaves to disaffection, 
and had suffered the extreme penalty of the law / He was strange- 
ly forgetful of facts! The case of Mr. Smith is a warning 
indeed, but it isa warning against colonial persecution. Thad 
man was falsely charged, and was cruelly treatet by the Plan- 
ters of Demerara, and he died in prison; but very soon the 
walls of the House of Commons resounded with the eloquence 
of Sir James Mackintosh and Henry Brougham, the spirit of 
England was aroused, and nothing probably contributed so much 
to the downfall of West Indian Slavery as that very case. 


We await with confidence the verdict of the English people 
on this prosecution too. We have no fear of the result. The 
cultivation of Indigo, if it is to be maintained at all, must he 
maintained by fair prices and fair dealing. We hear as yet but 
little of better prices in Lower-Bongal, or of any conciliatory 
policy towards the ryots. The object of the Plantera’ Doputa- 
tion to the Governor-General in Febraary, apparently was to 
obtain a Proclamation of Martial Law. In that they failed. 
Last year, in like manner instead of raising their rates as the 
Government did in its Opium cultivation, they called for a 
Summary Coercion Law; and s0 severe was its administration 
in the disturbed districts, that the ryots became still more «ls- 
inclined to sow Indigo. The object now appears to be to forve 
on the old system still; that is, to carry on the cultivation st 
rates that are not remunerative to the ryot. I¢ is not voncenled 
that Zemindary influence has been acquired, and will be used, 
to compel the ryote to go on sowing; and that rents are being 
enhanced, and other harsh measures resorted to to punwh those 
who have committed the offence of refusing to sow. In vain 
do we Jook for anything like a measure such as the recent 
measure of Government which was adopted without hesitation, 
although it imvolyed a cost to the revenuo of an additional 
£250,000 a year. We refer to the fresh addition to the price 
for Opium, raising it from four rupees to five ; that is from three 
rupees four annas in 1859, to five rupees in 1861—from six 
shilling and six pence to ten shillings. Till this course, or some 
course of the same kind, is adopted by the Indigo Planters, 
there will be constant irritation and excitement, and the Plan- 
ters may rest assured that these prosecutions for libel will only 
tend to open the eyes of the peuple of England to the spirit in 
which they are acting, and so will strengthen that determination 
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which the Houses of Parliament have already shown, not to 
permit any further coercion of the ryot by law. 

If Mr. Long’s case tends to this result, we well know that 
he will rejoice in all the anxieties and aspersions he has been 
made to bear. In the meantime, he will enjoy the happy con- 
sciousness that he has struggled for the poor,—for those, on 
whom we are so often told by the Evangelista, that our blessed 
Lord “had compassion.” 


Since these pages were written, the Missionaries of Calcutta 
have adopted some Resolutions, which we have great pleasure 
in publishing. 


REsoLUTIONS oF THE CaLcuTTA Missionary ConFERENCE 


At a special meeting of the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 
held on Tuesday evening, July 30th, with a very full attendance 
of members, the following Resolutions were adopted and ordered 
to be published : 


“1,—That this Conference has viewed with much concern ana regret 
the proceedings recently instituted against one of their number, the Rev. 
James Lona, for the part he took in publishing an English translation of 
a Native Drama, the Nil Darpan. The members of this Conference have 
known Mr. Long too well, and have witnessed his zeal in connection with 
the Native Press for too many years, to doubt the he accuracy of the 
Statement he has put forth, explaining the aes of his connection with 
that production, and the reasons which induced bim to assist in making it 
known, as an exponent of native thought and feeling ; and they deeply 
regret, that after that Statement appeared, he should have been subjected to 
& prosecution, especially by a form of procedure which has been characterised 
as the harshest known to English law ; and should on that harsh form of trial 
have been coniemned to imprisonment and fine. 

“That while they cannot but regret that, in the introduction to that 
translation, Mr. Long has not more carefully guarded himself against the 
supposition of having adopted as his own all the sentiments and representa. 
tions of the native author, yet, confidently relying on the punty of his 
motives, and highly respecting hie mussionary character, this Conference 
sincerely sympathise with him in his present’ untoward position, and cor- 

jally assure him of their continued affection and respect. 

“2,—That the Conference do not feel called upon to pronounce an 
opinion on the judgment exhibited in the mode adopted for marr, We 
Ni Darpan ; since, on this subject, the party chiefly concerned, the (late) 
Secretary to the Bengal Government, has already made the most ample 
acknowledgments ; but they entirely concur with Mr. Long in his apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the Native Press, and of a watchful attention to 
ita productions, If the effect of the recent trial should be to restrict free- 
dom of action in the translation and republication of native works, the 
Conference have reagon to believe that serious detriment may ensue. 

“3—That the members of this Conference lament exceedingly the 
continuance of any estrangement between the non-official classes and the 
Government, or between the different classes of the community themselves ; 
and they therefore refrain from the expression of any opinion, which might 
unwittingly provoke further contention. The Mamontat recently presented 
by members of this Con ference to the Licut-Governor of Bengal, saking for 
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en enquiry into the social condition of the millions of this great province, 
embodies all that appears to this Conference ac ot most presang urgency 
in connection with its public interests. And they cannot but believe that 
their motives in giving due attention to these and similar questions, as 
providential circumstances may suggest, will out be misconstrued by any 
who take into account the very peculiar circumstances of this country, or 
have at heart the welfare cf its inhabitant« 
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Signed) ALEAaspeR Drrr, Chairman, 
Jourrn MULvEna, Secretary. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


THE GREAT RENT CASE. 


A LAY OF THE HIGH COURT IN THE YEAR MPCCCLXY. 


Ho! Nazirs, sound your tom-toms / 
Ho! Sheriff, clear the way | 
The Judges ride, in all their pride, 
To the High Court to-day. 
To-day the chairs and benches 
Are snatched from room and hall, 
And still does Piddontonius 
For chairs more loudly bawl. 
Shout! gallant little Crier 
Your eye-glass tightly fit, 
Arrange your splendid Forum 
So every Judge may sit. 
Each Judge is robed in sable, 
His gills flow long and wide, 
Like Bull-frog in the fable, 
He swells w:.h conscious pride— 
While flows the Hooghly River, 
While Ochterlony stands 
The largest monument we have 
On Bengal’s sultry lands. 
So long will be -emembered 
The dreary great Rent Case, 
When fifteen Judges met at once 
With one grave solemn face : 
So long will be remembered, 
Where white or black man treads, 
14—2 
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The fifteen solemn Judgments 
Of fifteen learned heads. 


Il. 


See how the fifteen Judges 
Come pouring in amain, 

In buggy, brougham, and britzka, 
Across the dusty plain. 

From all along Chowringhee, 
From far off Theatre : 

From many a lordly mansion, 
From many « swell abode ; 

From Clabs, where hen-peck’d husbands 
Find refuge from their wives, 

Where broken-hearted bachelors 
Prolong their weary lives ; 

From Beebee Herring’s quarters, 
And Mrs. Box’s place, 

Where mothers teach their daughters 
To flirt with fitting grace— 

See how the fifteen Brethren 
Come flocking to the Hall ; 

See Loccus, short and slender, 
Cambellus, thin and tall ; 

And there behold P. Coccus, 
The chief of all is he— 

P. Coccus of the subtle brain, 
No subtler brain could be. 

Of iron nerve and iron brain, 
No labour doth he shirk, 

But toils and works, and toils amain, 
And makes the others work. 
Their noses to the grinding stone, 
The sweat upon their brow, 

The Judges get no holidays, 
No leave of absence now ! 
Ah ! how they hate P, Coccua, 
Who will not let them go 
To sniff the ocean breezes, 
Or climb the hills of snow ! 
Now rushes in stout Baylius, 
With light and springy tread, 
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As light as when, in days of old, 
He “played the ball to leg.” 

And now comes dear old Eterus, 
Whose “ cannons” are so true, 

Who handles his “ Jeo Manton” 
As deftly as his cue. 

Who does not love good Sterus, 
Whose heart, in simple truth, 
Shews far less of the Sudder Judge 
Than of warm-hearted youth ? 

Now Suetonius Karrus, 
With the fine Roman nose, 
Chief ruler of the Banquet 
When Scotia’s whiskey flows. 
A hero, too, at Cricket, 
Of Karrus tales are told 
“How well he kept his wicket, 
In the brave aye of old. 
And after him comes Trevorus, 
Of gentle heart and mien 
Then, arm-in-arm with Glova, 
Is Elfin Jukeun seen. 
Now comes the kindly Normnu 
Erst acting chief was he, 
No greater favorite anywhere 
Than Normnus can be, 
Then Maurgnor the handsome, 
ay ira sept hola a glum, ; 
en, peering through his spectacles 
Doth Mak Fersonius ae 
And here comes Sambo Niger, 
Swarth son of sultry zone, 
As proud is he as Lucifer 
Of his Judicial throne— 
A Sop to the Bengalleo, 
To English minds a wrench, 
Onur rulers thought it right to raise 
One Native to the Bench. 
Brown Hindustanee maidens, 
While listening to the sighs 
Of young Benga, repeat the tale 
f Sambo Niger’s rise-—~ 
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And minstrels at the naytches, 
Where young men take their fling, 
To Rajahs and to Ranees, 
Of Sambo’s tullud sing. 
Now, making up the number, 
Thoagh last not least is he, 
With sparkling eyes and big black beard, 
Ferus Barbatus see, 
Of all those fifteen Brethren, 
Fer wisdom far renowned, 
Ferus Barbatus was the last 
Who came from English ground. 
What though of all the junior, 
Though last not least is he ; 
The only Judge who wears a beard— 
Ferus Barbatus see! =: 
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Now gathered in the Forum, 
The fifteen Brethren meet, 
And Sheriff Collius marshals each 
To his appointed seat, 
P. Coccus and the Seniors, 
Above make lordly show ; 
While Ferus and the Juniors 
Are ranged in line below. 
Two goodly rows of Judges | 
So fine a sight, I ween, 
Of talent, such a grand array, 
Is very rarely seen. 
And while the fifteen Brethren 
Are sitting there in State, 
And to each other whispering 
And holding short debate, 
Before they give their judgments, 
We'll turn, and for a space 
Look on the crowd who gather round 
To hear the great Rent Case. 
Here mingle swell Attornies 
With members of the Bar, 
And swarthy Native pleaders, 
And ‘many a zemindar. 
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From every town and district 
Which boasts the smallest Court ; 
From paddy fields and jungle, 
Where snakes and jackals sport ; 
From talook and from village, 
Where naked urchins play ; 
From hut and from Catchers, 
Where suitors bribe their way ; 
From where the dirty buffalos 
Through muddy marshes roam, 
As greasy and as dirty 
As Baboos are at home : 
From many a “ country garden,” 
From many a city sluam— 
To hear the Rent Case judgments, 
The swarthy Natives come. 
Now see those Arian lawyers, 
Attornies and their clerks, 
Who at the Fifteen Brethren 
Pass “ jocative” remarks, 
While each of them is thinking 
With envy and with grief, 
Of what his Bill of Costs had been 
For each tremendous Brief, 
Had his old “ family Idol,” 
With oil and paint begrim, 
Been only good enough to send 
The great Rent Case to him. 
But, ah ! whose grand red whiskers, 
All fiery and a-glow, 
Are with the punkah waving, 
All gently to and fro? 
They point out Bernus Rufas; 
Fall roud is he, I ween, 
Of his Dandreary whiskers, 
And of their raddy sheen. 
And there see Watkininius, 
The Lord of Airy Hall, 
Talking to Pallia- Logus 
With somewhat dreary drawl. 
Ah, learned Watkininius, 
ull many a law-suit won 
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Proves thy proud boast—* At Common Law 
I turn my back on none.” 
There, too, impulsive Fennus, 
Of whom the words are true, 
* ‘You cannot know good Fennus, 
And fail to like him, too.” 
Near him stands long grey Staccus. 
A Barrister erewhile, 
And Oollius and Augustus, 
All sons of Erin’s isle. 
Now, bursting with importance, 
The learned Hatchus see, 
With Act vim at his fingers ends,— 
A ready Ph he, 
On every puzzling motion, 
Or difficult decree, 
Hatchus is bad the front, 


Amicus curve 

There Gulielmus Judex, 
A veteran grey and pale, 

Takes Simmus by the button-hole 
And tells some ancient tale 

Of what they did in former days 
When Ryan was our Chief, 

And how since those good days of yore 
All things have come to grief. 

Here Jew-loved Carra-Pietas, 
Armenia’s gifted son, 

Advises that old dirty Jew 
Of business to be done. 

Then he and Piddontonius, 
(Oh, but they’ve stomachs tough !) 

Take from that greasy Hebrew 
A pinch of Jewish snuff. 

Near them see wan Gillandus, 
A good man, but so spare, 

You'd think that a Musquito’s breath 
Would waft him into air. 

There Graamus, with his calm pale face, 
With Eglintonius sits, 

And whispers something now and then, 
And picks his brief to bits. 
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And bustling Corritonnus, 
His eager fingers flips 

To the “ Englishman's” chuprassee 
In waiting for the ‘slips. 

And dear old Jonni Cocranus— 
Whose heart, as good as gold. 
Still bears him up right manfully, 

As in the days of old,~ 
Sits twirling round his spectacles, 
And, from his numeruus store, 
Tells to his laughing listeners 
Some anecdote of yore. 
There, too, Jucundas Paulas, 
With ever ready jest, 
Cracks jokes with Dikki Doimius. 
Of all the Bar the best, 
Who, whether at the festive board 
Or in forensic Hall, 
For many years has proved himself 
The leader of them all. 
But now the fifteen Brethren 
Have closed their short debate, 
And each sits grim and solemn, 
And shakes his learned pate. 
Now fit your eye-glass, Crier ! 
Now “Silence 1” loudly shout, 
Then tumble from your little desk 
And kick the rabble out! 


IV. 


Then first his jadgment Trevorus 
Read out in language clear, 
And such a silence then was kept 
A pin’s drop you might hear. 

He cited many authors 
As ancient as the hills, 
And quoted from the history 
Of India by Mills— 
From long forgotten statutes 
Read many a dreary line, 
Which seemed to unprofessionals 
Like throwing pearls to swine— 
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Read Menn’s regulations, 
And many a puzzling clause, 

And long and dismal doctrines 
About the old rent laws. 

Of nykhast and of koodkhast ryots 

he difference did define, 

And pointed out the bearing of 
Act X, of 59— 

Read the decennial settlement, 
And minutes by John Shore, 

The laws of ancient Soubahs, 
And Heaven knows what more! 

At last, when all aie weary, 
And sleep proclaimed her reign, 

Great Trevorus thought "twas time enougt 
To close the lengthen’d strain. 

And this is how that learned Judge 
The Rent Case did decide— 

He settled that a tenant 
Who twelve years should abide 

Upon his landlord’s property 
Should have an owner’s right 

To share the rent—and landlord 
Should get it as he might, 

Then Trevorus nudged stout Baylius, 
Who’d been an hour asleep, 

And Baylius so pinched Loccus 
As made his flesh to creep, 

And Loccus, Baylius, Glova, 
Confirming the decree, 

Said :—“ With our learned Brother 
We all of us agree.” 

And Elfin Juksun said the same, 
And with a gentle shake 

Caused snoozing Mak Fersonius 
From slumber to awake, 

Then ont spake Mak Fersonius 
Of imposts and abwabs 

Of nirrikbundy tenures, 
Kubooleuts and Kineobs— 

And used such wondrous language 
That gentle sleep again 
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Of every tortured listener 
ercame the weary brain ; 
When suddenly he finished— 
“With very slight demur, 
With learned Brother Trevorus 
In substance I concur.” 
Then spake Barbatus Ferns, 
Not once asleep was he, 
But through it all was wide awake, 
As learned Judge should be ; 
And first, like Judge at Westminiter, 
The facts he did relate, 
sl a sath of the lower Court, 
e questions in debate — 
Then sifted points of evidence, 
Douhted if facts were clear, 
Discu-sed sume learned questions, 
Which no one cared to hear— 
said :—* Many loose admissions 
Throughout this cause I trace, 
Which never would have been allowed 
Had J but tried the case ;” 
And added :—“ Into regions 
(Where ] am not at home) 
Of novel legislation 
Were here required to roam. 
The learned Courts of Westminister 
Ne’er zo beyond the cave ; 
‘(iainst travelling from the issue 
They ever set their face, 
Jut in this curious country 
We travel far beyond 
The issue, till we tumble in 
The slough of sheer despond ! 
And'tis so in this instance, 
We cannot help ourselves ; 
So I have run through all the book, 
Which ornament my shelves— 
And this important subject 
Has met with at my hands 
That long and grave attention 
Which such a case demands.” 
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Then argued he the matter 
For half an hour and more, 

And sleep again proclaimed her reign, 
And men were heard to snore, 

But every earthly thing must end, 
All dreary though it be, 

And Ferus was at last wound up, 
And this was his decree— 

“While my decision with the rest 
Will, in the main, agree, 

Mv Brethren’s notions, I confess, 
Have not assisted me; 

And as it never is my rule, 
Without some grave demnr, 

With any other learned Judge 
Entirely to concur. 

So now, though partly I dissent, 
1, on the whole, agree 

With all those learned Judges 
Who have preceded me.” 

Then with a voice sonorous 
(amhellus had his say, 

And lethargy came o’er us, 
Throughout that weary day. 

* Spare us! Cambellus, spare us,” 
Was oft the muttered cry, 

As still he went on reading, 
And still the hours went by. 


‘Bat mortal is Cambellus, 


He, too, wound up at last, 
And with the others did concur, 
And his decree was passed. 
After Cambellus, Sambo, 
Great Sambo Niger, came, 
And, following in his Brethren’s wake, 
His ruling was the same. 
Then Mawgnor the handsome, 
Then Kempus, glum and grave, 
And Normnus, the kind and good, 
The same decision gave. 
*['would be a weary business, 


"Twould take a day to tell, 
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The stores of legal wisdom 
That from these Brethren fell. 
Then, having roused himself from sleep, 
Sterus took up the cue, 
And, with a few remarks in point, 
Agreed with Trevorus too— 
“Now yield thee, great P. Coccus, 
Now yield with proper grace, 
And join with us in one decree 
In thi» important case.” 
Thus spake his learned Brethren, 
And all the crowd awoke, 
When up rose great P, C'ocous, 
And thus the silence broke :-— 
“I must confess, in all I've heard 
From all my great compeors, 
1 have not heard one single word 
To change my own ideas, 
Or alter in the least devree 
Opinions I expressed, 
When, in the case of Ishur Ghose, 
I differed from the rest, 
Pll add that in sincerit 
Most wanting I should ho, 
If, for the sake of courtesy, 
I now with them agree ; 
Or for a moment wero to say 
I entortain a doubt. 
From anything I’ve heard today, 
That I am right throughout.” 
Then went he through his rensons, 
But long before he'd done 

The crowd had all departed, 
The Judges were alone ! 

And Piddontonius gently fell 
Into a state of doze, 

Now scratching of his forehead, 
Now fingering his nose. 

And soon it was throughout the town 
By all the people known 

That in the Rert Case judgments, 
P, Coccus was alone ! 
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All throngh the dull, hot weather, 
hen the Nor’-westers blow, 
And down the throat the mangofish 
Witn simkin glibly go— 
When in his fine verandah, 
The money-making swell 
A Nits chatting with the pretty wife, 
1 The wife he loves so well— 
AD And through the bright cold season, 
And through the wretched rains, 
a In country, town, and village, 
ri O’er all these dreary plains, 
In Jn ben the chandeliers shine brightly 
Wher the small chirag is lit, 
Ar d when about our gardens 
1 The little fireflies flit— 
Te! | Court and in Cutchery 
, jo There Bar and Judges strut, 
- 4 (lub and lordly mansion, 
, that “welling-house and hut, 
o pothe® skals howl around us, 









ances *\. musquito’s hum 
at on * much more worrying brute 
Ag weary. ‘us has come— 
Or Chrié ¢ Wd at nautches, 
Of oe (on of ne light, 
o nas, 
wae el Minstrels’ night— 
By all sent Case the story 
, willbe told, . 
pamph ”P. Coccus stood alone, 
brethren sold | 
published in 1866. 
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